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PREFACE 


The medieval Spanish kingdom of Aragon reached its highest glory 
during the reign of its greatest king, Alfonso I (1104-1134), appro- 
priately nicknamed the Battler.' Ruling over Aragon, Navarre, the 
Rioja, and the kingdom of Zaragoza, Alfonso was that rare man 
who is a mover and shaker of the time in which he lives. The Bat- 
tler would lead the Aragonese to the apogee of their political power 
in the Iberian Peninsula before Aragon’s dynastic union with Catalunya 
in 1137 isolated the Aragonese under the political and economic force 
of the Catalans. Although Alfonso’s marriage to Queen Urraca of 
Castile-Le6n in 1109 ultimately failed both in love and in politics, 
Aragonese influence in Old Castile was unprecedented through this 
marriage. Alfonso, himself born of a French mother from Roucy in 
northern France, numbered many important nobles from southern 
France among his vassals and truly faithful companions in battle, 
demonstrating clearly his political importance and influence not only 
in Iberia but also in the Midi and Gascony. As his nickname indicates, 
Alfonso was the most formidable of warriors, his prowess standing 
out in “a society organized for war” (to use Elena Lourie’s famous 
phrase describing medieval Spain). His raid through the heart of al- 
Andalus in 1125-1126 marks one of the more intrepid military feats 
of the Middle Ages. Finally, Alfonso, at least to modern sensibilities, 
had the quirky but somehow romantically appealing nature of the 
medieval crusader that would influence him to leave his realms to 
crusading military orders at his death. His contemporaries accurately 
praised Alfonso as a “strenuus rex”.? 

Now that this short but deserved panegyric to Alfonso has ended, 
what were the real accomplishments of his reign? It must be admit- 
ted that Alfonso’s successes were often checkered. His marriage to 
Urraca and consequent political goals in Castile-Leon failed, and his 
will bequeathing his realms to military orders ensured chaos in Aragon 
after he died. But his greatest accomplishment ensures that the balance 


' Although limited, the only biography of Alfonso is by José Maria Lacarra, Alfonso 
el Batallador (Zaragoza, 1978). 

* The Ecclesiastical History of Orderic Vitalis, ed. and trans. Marjorie Chibnall, 6 vols. 
(Oxford, 1978), 6:408-9. 
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sheet for his reign must appear in the black. This was his famous 
conquest, with subsequent settlement, of the Islamic march of the 
Upper Ebro River Valley basin of Aragon and Navarre (called al- 
Thaghr al-A‘la in Arabic), one of the Iberian Peninsula’s major regions. 

Alfonso’s victory in the Ebro was significant for many reasons. 
The Upper Ebro region of Aragon and Navarre constituted one of 
the three main frontier defenses of Islamic Iberia; its conquest by the 
Aragonese marked a major defeat for the Murabitun, the Sanhaja 
Berbers ruling al-Andalus (Islamic Iberia). Aragonese expansion into 
this part of Islamic Spain also had implications for Christian Spain. 
Alfonso’s Ebro conquests thwarted the long-cherished hope of the 
Leonese monarchy to rule this geographically strategic and agricultur- 
ally rich region. Aragonese rule here also paved the way for the 
dynastic union with Catalunya—an event that still influences Spanish 
politics. Even after Alfonso’s unexpected defeat at Fraga in 1134 and 
his subsequent death, Aragon’s two inveterate political foes, Leén- 
Castile and the Murabitun, were unable to undo Alfonso’s Ebro 
conquests. There had been rumblings before Alfonso’s reign that 
Aragon was about to become a major Iberian power; the Battler’s 
successful Ebro conquests clinched this status for his realm. In short, 
the Kingdom of Aragon’s conquest and settlement of the Ebro un- 
der Alfonso I stand as defining moments in medieval Iberian history. 

In a broader context, the Crusade historian Jonathan Riley-Smith 
has noted that the struggle between medieval Christendom and Islam 
in the Ebro was part of the overall nvalry between the two faith/ 
cultures in the Mediterranean.’ Alfonso’s conquests became part of 
the European crusading movement when Pope Gelasius II granted 
indulgences to Alfonso and his troops in 1118. The Crusaders who 
heeded Christendom’s call to the Ebro included Castilians, Catalans, 
Gascons, Occitans, and the ubiquitous Normans, making the Ebro 
another area that the Normans influenced. As with the Germanic 
Drang nach Osten and the Crusades, Alfonso’s conquests constituted 
part of medieval Europe’s militant expansion of its borders, one of 
the more important developments of medieval history. Indeed, Ara- 
gonese and Navarrese expansion at the expense of one part of the 
Islamic world reflects well the vigorous spirit of expansion that charac- 
terized medieval Europe as a whole in the twelfth century, politically, 


> Jonathan Riley-Smith, The Crusades. A Short History (New Haven and London, 
1987), chap. 5. 
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religiously, intellectually, and economically, as Europe began to gain 
an equal footing with Islam and Byzantium that it would not lose.* 
For various reasons the Arago-Navarrese conquest and settlement 
of the Ebro is understudied. Along with much of Iberian history, this 
topic remains obscure to most medieval historians, despite its 
significance for their field. The interests of medievalists generally lie 
outside the Iberian Peninsula, and too often we still remain stead- 
fastly fixed on England, northern France, and the Holy Roman Empire 
as the real centers of medieval history.’ Surveys of Iberian medieval 
history, both by Spanish and non-Spanish historians, generally pro- 
vide a useful outline of Aragonese expansion during Alfonso’s reign, 
although the history of much of the Iberian Peninsula in the first 
part of the twelfth century still remains to be written.° 
Characteristic of Spain’s heartfelt and inveterate regionalism, scholars 
native to Aragon and Navarre have authored the bulk of the work 
on the topic. Most prominent is the recently deceased José Maria 
Lacarra whose seminal work on Alfonso’s Ebro conquests can be 
found in various scholarly journals, principally Spanish.’ Lacarra’s 
studies on Alfonso and Arago-Navarrese expansion into the Ebro River 


* That the late eleventh and twelfth centuries marked the resurgence of Western 
Europe is one of the canons of medieval scholarship. For a general overview of this 
theme, see Renaissance and Renewal in the Twelfth Century, ed. Robert L. Benson and 
Giles Constable (New York and Oxford, 1982). On European expansion, see Rob- 
ert Bartlett, The Making of Europe. Conquest, Colonization and Cultural Change, 950-1350 
(Princeton, 1993). 

> Robert I. Burns has perceptively identified the flaws in this traditional approach 
to the study of medieval history. See “The Realms of Aragon: New Directions in 
Medieval History,” Moors and Crusaders in Medieval Spain. Collected Studies (London, 
1978). 

® Surveys in English and Spanish to be consulted for the twelfth century include: 
Luis Garcia de Valdeavellano, Historia de Espafia antigua y medieval, vol. 2: Del siglo X 
a las Navas de Tolosa (Madrid, 1988); Thomas Bisson, The Medieval Crown of Aragon: A 
Short History (Oxford University, 1986); Joseph O’Callaghan, A History of Medieval 
Spain (Ithaca, N.Y., 1975); Bernard Reilly, The Contest of Christian and Muslim Spain, 
1031-1157 (Cambridge, MA and Oxford, 1992). See Salvador de Mox6’s survey of 
the Reconquista in Repoblacién y sociedad en la Espana cristiana medieval (Madrid, 1979). 

” Most of these articles have been collected and reprinted in Estudios dedicados a 
Aragon de Fosé Maria Lacarra (Zaragoza, 1987); and Colonizacién, parias, repoblacién y otros 
estudios (Zaragoza, 1981). Lacarra’s interpretation of Aragonese medieval history is 
outlined in Aragon en el pasado, 2nd ed. (Madrid, 1977). Estudios lists Lacarra’s com- 
plete bibliography, some 156 items in all; it is remarkable for both quantity and 
quality. In their first bibliography of Aragonese history, Bibhografia de historia econémica 
de Aragon (Zaragoza, 1977), Eloy Fernandez Clemente and Antonio Peiro Arroyo 
have an introductory survey on the study of Aragonese history, in which they call 
Lacarra the greatest Aragonese historian after the Spanish Civil War (p. ix). 

Along the way we shall meet Lacarra’s many valuable helpers in the study of 
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Valley Basin earned for him his greatest scholarly recognition, for 
they were often the orginal word on the subject and frequently 
corrected past scholarly errors. Unfortunately, though, neither the 
great Lacarra nor anyone else has written a systematic study on Arago- 
Navarrese expansion into the Ebro under Alfonso. An especially 
regrettable lack is that of a social history of the Ebro’s settlement. 
The latter is a major omission, and this study aims to correct it by 
offering the first systematic work on the Christian settlement of the 
Islamic Ebro during Alfonso’s reign.® That the topic lacks suitable 
study alone justifies its pursuit; but Alfonso’s Ebro, as we shall see, 
proves very fruitful for testing the assumptions and methodology of 
Iberian frontier studies, past and present. Particularly criticized in 
this study are such well-established positions that settlement always 
coincided with conquest; that a small Christian population hindered 
Christian rule of the Ebro; that the frontier, in contrast to the inte- 
rior, was the area of the most intensive settlement; and that the king, 
nobility, and church were the main agents of Christian settlement. A 
study of the Ebro frontier also provides a testing ground for the view 
that twelfth-century Iberian society underwent a process of “feudal- 
ization.” As we shall see, this neo-Marxist interpretation is found want- 
ing, at least for the Christian settlement of the Ebro.” 

It is perhaps prudent to explain how and why I use the term 
“frontier.” This study is undertaken with the understanding that the 
Ebro was a frontier region, with the corresponding neo-Turnerian 
position that the frontier affects those outsiders who move there. My 
approach is certainly not unique, for the theme of the frontier has a 
distinguished place in the historiography of medieval Iberia.'° For 
the purposes of my study, the Ebro frontier is defined as an open 
border region, with a sophisticated urban, agrarian and economic 


medieval Aragon, e.g., Antonio and Agustin Ubieto Arteta, Antonio Duran Gudiol, 
and Lynn Nelson. 

8 The work of Carlos Laliena Corbera represents the most significant movement 
both methodologically and in scope in the field of medieval Aragonese studies since 
Lacarra. Laliena Corbera has authored two studies on Aragonese expansion. One 
concerns the settlement of the Bajo Aragon, and another, in collaboration with Philippe 
Sénac, early Aragon: Sistema social, estudios agrana y organizacion del poder en el Bajo 
Aragén en la Edad Media (Siglos XIF-XV) (Teruel, 1987); and Musulmans et chrétiens dans 
le Haut Moyen Age: aux origines de la reconquéte aragonaise (Minerve, 1991). 

9 A convenient synthesis of the “feudal” view is found in José Angel Garcia de 
Cortazar, La sociedad rural en la Espatia Medieval, 2nd ed. (Madrid, 1988). 

'0 Two fine surveys of the historiography of the Iberian frontier exist: Lawrence 
McCrank, “The Cistercians of Poblet as Medieval Frontiersmen: An Historiographic 
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infrastructure, and culture, in this case Islamic, into which foreign 
conquerors moved. As we shall see the evidence supports this view, 
and the idea of “frontier” thus remains an effective hermeneutic device 
for studying the Ebro. 

My definition of frontier has been influenced by two of the more 
prominent historians of the medieval Iberian frontier today, Robert 
I. Burns, S.J., and Lynn Nelson. Both scholars acknowledge that society 
in Christian Spain was shaped by confrontation with Islam along the 
different Iberian frontiers. For Burns the frontier between Christian- 
ity and Islam was cultural; interaction between Christian and Mus- 
lim is best viewed through the lens of acculturation. Nelson sees the 
Iberian frontier as an open border region into which the movement 
and establishment of Christian settlers with their culture and institu- 
tions form the dominant theme. 

The different emphases of the two scholars are not mutually ex- 
clusive, and I integrate the two approaches in my study, something 
rarely done in studies of the Iberian frontier. The Christian settle- 
ment of the Ebro during the reign of Alfonso is the main focus of 
my work, rather than the survival and alteration of a subjugated 
religious minority. Yet I base my study on an understanding that the 
Islamic infrastructure of the Ebro and the continued presence of a 
numerically dominant Muslim population helped to shape Christian 
settlement. In short, I shall examine how the Aragonese and, to a 
lesser extent, the Navarrese established themselves, socially and insti- 
tutionally, on the Islamic Ebro frontier as result of Alfonso’s successful 
conquests. A correlative interest shall be the effect of this settlement 
on both Christian and Islamic society. 

Two final notes should be added about this study of the Ebro 
frontier’s Christian settlement under Alfonso. The geographical focus 


Essay and Case Study,” Estudios en homenaje a Don Claudio Sanchez-Albornoz en sus 90 
anos. I. Anexos de Cuadernos de Historia de Espana (Buenos Aires, 1983), 313-60; Robert 
I. Burns, S.J., “The Significance of the Frontier in the Middle Ages,” Medieval Fron- 
tier Societies, ed. Robert Bartlett and Angus MacKay (Oxford, 1989), 307-30. 
Lacarra’s views on the idea of the frontier are found in “Acerca de las fronteras 
en el valle del Ebro (siglos VII-XID),” En la Espatia medieval. Estudios dedicados al 
profesor Don Julio. Gonzalez Gonzalez (Madrid, 1981), 181-91. Lacarra believes the idea 
of the frontier an American invention, with little application for Spain, since its 
medieval frontiers were so fluid. In Aragon en el Pasado, pp. 69-70, he suggests some- 
thing different, that the frontier did influence the development of the Aragonese 
and their institutions: “La defensa y repoblacion de la frontera plantearian a Alfonso 
I,... una serie de cuestiones cuya resolucion daria lugar a la formacion de un 
grupo humano con una mentalidad nueva y una organizacion administrativa peculiar.” 
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of my study must be broader than the immediate Aragonese Ebro 
River Valley, since Alfonso and his Aragonese and Navarrese sub- 
jects successfully expanded into and settled areas outside the imme- 
diate Ebro River Valley. Alfonso contested for cities not located in 
the Ebro Depression like Soria (now the capital of the province also 
called Soria), part of the Iberian Cordillera. Consequently such places 
need attention. Alfonso also ruled a major portion of the Ebro River 
Valley called the Rioja, namely its eastern part or Rioja Baja, cen- 
tered between Logrofio and Calahorra. As necessary, evidence from 
this area, which is not part of the Aragonese Ebro River Valley, will 
also be drawn on. 

Garbled and twisted by unknowing scribes, names provide a par- 
ticular difficulty in a study of this type. Toponymic surnames of 
Christians, for example, are frequently hard to decipher, and often 
are left in the form found in the source. Arabic names also have 
usually been provided in the form found in the source, and diacriti- 
cal marks are generally omitted.'’ In keeping with the emphasis on 
autonomy in post-Franco Spain, place names and personal names 
have not all been Castilianized, but kept in the regional tongue if 
practicable. Exceptions are such places as Lérida, in Catalan Lleida. 
On the border between Catalunya and Aragon, I have considered it 
more expedient to retain the Castilian form. If a name is common 
in English, I use the English spelling, e.g., Aragon, for which I have 
dropped the accent. For publishing ease, some words like exarico 
(Muslim peasant farmer) and infanzon (petty noble) have been angli- 
cized as exaric and simply infanzon. Last but not least, the bishops 
of the Ebro were often French. It seems artificial to use the Castilian 
form of their names, since they were not natives to the Iberian Pen- 
insula and awkward to retain their French names, since I am writing 
in English about twelfth-century Iberia. Consequently, for clarity, I 
use the English form of their names. 

For their helpful reading of my manuscript in one form or an- 
other, I thank Lynn Nelson, Michael Morony, Bruce Brasington, and 
Robert I. Burns, $,J. Generous funding for research in Spain came 
from the History Department of the University of California at Los 
Angeles, the Del Amo Foundation, and the Program for Cultural 
Cooperation between Spain’s Ministry of Culture and United States’ 


'' As in the Islamic Desk Reference, comp. E. van Donzel (Leiden, 1994). 
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Universities. While in Spain, Concha Saiz Gomez and Socorro Jiménez 
Vaquero of the Archivo Historico Nacional, and Lydia Bénitez of 
the Arxiu de la Corona d’Arag6 provided especially helpful assis- 
tance for my archival work. Greg and Rebecca Jacob, true examples 
of Christian charity, opened their home in Madrid to me. For her 
help in preparing this manuscript, Bonnie Glover Stalls, my wife, 
lover, and companion, receives the deepest of thanks. The usual caveat 
that all shortcomings in this book are the author’s holds true in my 
case. Any strengths it possesses result from the kind and learned help 
provided by the aforementioned friends. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


THE GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY OF ALFONSO’S 
EBRO CONQUESTS 


Geography 


Reflecting the general regional diversity of the Iberian Peninsula, the 
kingdom of Aragon was never a geographical nor an ecological whole 
during its long history but a conglomeration of different regions united 
by the Aragonese king during the Middle Ages. Now made up of 
three provinces, Huesca, Teruel, and Zaragoza, Aragon can be to- 
pographically divided into three separate regions: the Pyrenees, the 
Ebro Valley Depression, and the Iberian Cordillera. 

The site of Alfonso’s greatest victories over Islam, the Ebro Valley 
Depression is more than the flood plain of the Ebro River itself. It 
also encompasses the Ebro and its tributaries—nearly all the main 
rivers of Aragon and Navarre—that drain the Pyrenees and the Ibe- 
rian Cordillera.’ The Depression is one of the largest areas of Spain; 
its 84,000 square kilometers account for 17% of the land of the 
Spanish state. Aragon possessed almost half of the Ebro Valley, with 
34,000 kilometers lying within its borders. Perhaps Spain’s greatest 
river, the Ebro begins in the Cantabrian mountains in the west, flowing 
through Navarre, Aragon, and Catalunya in the east, where it emp- 
ties into the Mediterranean near Tortosa. 

As with the river, the Ebro Depression runs from the northwest to 
the southeast but, unlike the river, is shut off from the Mediterra- 
nean by mountains in Catalunya. Pre-Pyrenean plains called in Spanish 
somontanos constitute the zone of transition from the mountain ranges 
of both the Pyrenees and the Iberian Cordillera to the beginning of 
the Depression. These plains are important for agriculture; outside 
of the river valleys, they possess the best lands for farming, which in 
the past was usually dryland. Only recently have plains like La Violada, 
La Litera, and the northern Monegros been irrigated.’ 


' “La depresion del Ebro,” Gran enciclopedia aragonesa, 13 vols. (Zaragoza, 1980- 
1983), 4:1126 (Hereafter cited as GEA). 
2 Tbid., 4:1128. 
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The pre-Pyrenean plains lead to the center of the Ebro River 
Depression, which is distinguished by muelas (mesas), and the flood 
plains of the various rivers themselves.’ The various mesas that exist 
throughout the center of the Ebro Valley are the dominant geographic 
feature. To the north of the Ebro the most prominent mesas are the 
Sierra de Alcubierre, which actually resembles a mountain range more 
than a mesa, as its name suggests; EF] Castellar; and La Plana de la 
Negra. To the south of the Ebro are the most prominent mesas: the 
Muela de Borja, Muela de Zaragoza, and Plana de Zaragoza, rang- 
ing in height from 600 to 800 meters.* Traditionally at least, and 
most certainly in the Middle Ages, mesas were used only sparsely for 
agriculture. ‘Their main purpose was the grazing of livestock because 
the soil of marl and gypsum is agriculturally unproductive. 

The important areas for agriculture are the fluvial terraces of the 
valleys of the principal rivers in the Ebro Depression (Aragon, Arba, 
Gallego, Cinca, Jalon, Huerva, Martin, and Guadalope); they all empty 
into the Ebro, the river that forms the longest and most dominant 
valley. ‘The river valleys contain very productive irrigated farmlands 
called Auertas, with soil rich in tertiary sediments.’ The size of the 
meandering river valleys varies. The Gallego River between Murillo 
and Ardisa is some sixteen kilometers wide; in contrast, the Cinca 
reaches only eight kilometers in width. The Ebro River Valley can 
measure five kilometers in width; but at Lérida it narrows to one 
kilometer or less.° 

A major depression separates the Iberian Cordillera, a jumble of 
very rough mountain ranges, into two branches. ‘This is the Calatayud- 
Teruel depression, which is, in fact, the fourth major geographical 
feature of Aragon. The depression begins at the junction of the Jalon 
and Jiloca rivers at Calatayud and runs northwest to southeast along 
the Jiloca to Daroca. The depression creates a valley 60 kilometers 
long and 14 kilometers in width between various mountain ranges of 
the Iberian Cordillera ranging in height from 1200 to 1400 meters. 
From Daroca, a second branch continues along the Jiloca in a north- 
west-southeast direction to Teruel, where it swings back to the north- 


> Ibid., 4:1127; “Suelos de la depresion central,” Geografia de Aragén, 6 vols. 
(Zaragoza, 1981-1984), 1:193. 

* Thid., 1:54. 

> M. de Teran, L. Sole Sabaris, e¢ alu, Geografia regional de Espafia (Barcelona, 1968) 
225; GEA, 4:1128. 

° GA, 1:58. 
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east along the depression of the Alfambra River.’ 

Linking Aragon, Castile, and Valencia, the depression provides a 
natural and strategic thoroughfare through very rough mountain 
country. In the Middle Ages, the strategic importance of Calatayud 
was emphasized by a Roman road running from Toledo to Medinaceli 
to Calatayud and finally to Zaragoza. Calatayud, located at the junc- 
tion of the Jalon and Jiloca Rivers, is the strategic center of this 
road, for the Jalon is the gateway to Aragon from the Castihan Meseta, 
and the Jiloca provides the route to Valencia. Thus, in the Middle 
Ages, whoever controlled Calatayud held the key to Zaragoza, the 
Bajo Aragén and ultimately Valencia. 

The water of rivers like the Jiloca, the Queiles and the Ebro itself 
is indispensable for agriculture because of the Ebro Depression’s arid 
climate. The region is one of the dryer in Spain, which is remark- 
able considering the general dryness of the Iberian Peninsula’s cli- 
mate. Rainfall from year to year can be very irregular; the Ebro 
Valley is usually limited to sixty to seventy days of rainfall every 
year, in contrast to the Pyrenees, which average ninety-five to one 
hundred days of rainfall a year.® The Iberian Cordillera receives even 
less rainfall than the center of the Ebro Depression, including the 
Calatayud-Daroca depression. Zaragoza receives 322 millimeters a 
year and Monreal del Campo 395 millimeters a year; in contrast, 
Jaca, in the Pyrenees and the capital of the original heartland of the 
kingdom of Aragon, receives 874 millimeters a year. The discrep- 
ancy in rainfall stems from the Ebro Depression’s geography—the 
mountains that surround the basin cut off storm systems from the 
Atlantic and the Mediterranean.’ ‘The strong winds that affect Aragon 
and Navarre further aggravate the aridity; the mountains on each 
side of the Ebro Depression help to form a funnel that creates con- 
tinuous strong winds, especially from the north-northeast. ‘These winds 
have earned for Aragon the lame nickname “Novia de Viento” (sweet- 
heart of the wind). 


’ Vicente Bielza, “Calatayud y su comunidad,” GA, 5:102. 

8 José Manuel Casas Torres, “La naturaleza,” Aragon. Cuarto ensayos (Zaragoza, 
1960), 34-36. 

° Three major weather systems affect the Ebro Depression: anticyclone from the 
Azores, north Atlantic cyclones, and low pressure systems for the Balearic Islands. 
The most influential weather system is the north Atlantic cyclones, but as they move 
off the Atlantic, the rain is dumped mostly on the Pyrenees. See Casas Torres, “La 
naturaleza,” 32, 35. 
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Besides aridity, the Ebro Depression suffers from extremes of tem- 
peratures, which administer stinging cold in the winter and oppres- 
sive heat in the summer. For example, the average temperature in 
Zaragoza in August is 23.7 °C and 5.6 °C in January; Daroca aver- 
ages 21.4 °C in August and 3.5 °C in January.’ These extremes of 
temperatures contribute to the often harsh nature of Aragon’s weather. 


Islam and the Aragonese before Alfonso 


Despite an often harsh ecology, the Ebro River Valley Depression 
sll provides great prizes: irrigated fuertas, with their bountiful agricul- 
tural produce; the mesas and plains providing pasture for pastoral- 
ism; and the strategic location of chief cities such as Calatayud and 
Zaragoza. Consequently all of Iberia’s masters before Alfonso’s reign, 
whether Roman, Visigothic, or Muslim, made their presence known 
there, although in varying degrees. ‘The Romans recognized the stra- 
tegic importance of the Ebro in 25 B.C. when they founded Caesar- 
augustus (now Zaragoza) at the critical junctions of the Ebro, Gallego, 
and Huerva Rivers. The Ebro River Valley of Aragon and Navarre 
formed part of the Roman province of Hispania Citerior, later reorga- 
nized as the province of TYarraconensis under Constantine. In the late 
fifth century, the Ebro came under Visigothic rule, which seems to 
have been very loose at best. A decline in population and corre- 
sponding ruralization in Aragon and Navarre marked the Visigothic 
era.!' The Ebro was a center of high religious culture, though; such 
estimable religious intellectuals as St. Braulius and St. Valerius were 
bishops of Zaragoza. 

Islam’s military success in Visigothic Iberia meant that the Ebro 
would have a new master. By 714 Muslim Berbers under Musa ibn 
Nusayr, Umayyad governor of Ifriqiya, had reached Zaragoza, con- 
quered that same year. The exact chronology of the Muslim con- 
quest of the Ebro Basin is uncertain; but certainly by 720 Muslims 
ruled Tudela, Pamplona, Bibilis (Galatayud), and Huesca, the only 


'0 Thid., 42. 

1! José Maria Lacarra, Aragon en el pasado, 2nd ed. (Madrid, 1977), 14. On Visigothic 
Aragon, see Luis Garcia Iglesias, Zaragoza, ciudad visigoda (Zaragoza, 1979); and Agustin 
Ubieto Arteta, “Arag6én visigodo,” Estado actual de los estudios sobre Aragon. Actas de las 
segundas jornadas celebradas en Huesca, del 19 al 21 de diciembre de 1979 (Zaragoza, 1980), 


2:229-76. 
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city that seems to have resisted strongly its Muslim conquerors. ‘The 
original Muslim immigrants to the Ebro Basin were Arab, primarily 
Yemenis, with Berbers in the minority. Muslims eventually became 
the majority in the Ebro Basin, undoubtedly drawn from converts to 
Islam and their descendants, who had adopted a Muslm family 
heritage. The Muslim cities of Aragon had Mozarab churches until 
the day of their reconquest, but the extent of the Mozarab population 
at the time of Alfonso’s conquests is unknown.'? After the ‘Abbasids 
dispatched the Umayyad caliph, the Umayyad ‘Abd al-Rahman I 
fled to Spain, where he reestablished the rule of his family by taking 
Cordoba in 756. Such areas peripheral to that capital city as the 
Ebro, though, remained independent of the new Umayyad ruler of 
al-Andalus. By 779 the Ebro too would come under Umayyad rule.” 

The Ebro would play a strategic role in the Islamic administration 
of conquered Visigothic Iberia. he Muslim conquerors used the old 
Roman and Visigothic administration based on the province of 
Tarraconensis, but also partly reworked it to meet their immediate needs. 
Zaragoza became a military and administrative center after conquest, 
and by the ninth century the whole Ebro Basin occupied a special 
role in the administrative scheme of Umayyad al-Andalus as a bor- 
der zone of al-Andalus intended as a defense of the interior of al- 
Andalus and the capital of Cordoba. ‘The Ebro was a special kind of 
frontier in the Islamic world called the tagr, since it bordered the 
lands of non-believers.'* The Ebro frontier district, called in Latin 
the Frontera Superior and in Arabic al-Thaghr al-A‘la, stretched from 
the mouth of the Ebro on the Mediterranean near Tortosa to the 


'2 Maria Jesus Viguera Molins, Aragin musulmén. La presencia del Islam en el valle del 
Ebro (Zaragoza, 1988), 36-37. The scholarly consensus on the ethnic makeup of the 
Muslim population of Aragon is probably based on al-Himyari’s contention that 
the Muslims of Huesca did not possess a pure Arab lineage. See al-Himyari, Kitab 
ar-Rawd al-Mitar, ed. Maria Maestro Gonzalez, (Valencia, 1963), 340. Also cf. José 
Maria Lacarra, “La Reconquista y repoblacién del Valle del Ebro,” Estudios dedicados 
a Aragon de fosé Maria Lacarra (Zaragoza, 1987), 227. 

Studies on Mozarabs of Aragon are scanty, indeed; a standard work is still Federico 
Balaguer Sanchez, “Notas documentales sobre mozarabes oscenses,” EEMCA 2 (1946): 
397-416. Antonio Duran Gudiol calculates that Huesca had ten to fifteen percent 
of the Mozarab population between the Gallego and the Alcanadre Rivers; “Francos, 
Pamploneses y Mozarabes en la Marca Superior de al-Andalus,” La Marche Supérieure 
d’al-Andalus et V'Occident chréten, ed. Philippe Sénac (Madrid, 1991), 144. 

'* Antonio Duran Gudiol, De la Marca Superior de al-Andalus al reino de Aragon, Sobrarbe 
y Ribagorza (Huesca, 1975), 17; Roger Collins, The Arab Conquest of Spain, 710-97 
(Cambridge, MA and Oxford, 1989), 130-32, 180; Viguera, Aragén musulmdn, 35-41. 

'* Pedro Chalmeta, “El concepto de tagr,” La Marche Superieure, 16, 23. 
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Rioja. Eventually, the section of the Frontera Superior from Tortosa 
to Lérida became known as the Frontera Oriental, while the Frontera 
Superior was that part of the Ebro stretching from Lérida to the 
Rioja. ‘The western border of the Frontera Superior began roughly 
at the headwaters of the Duero and ‘Tajo Rivers in the Iberian 
Cordillera, which was where the Frontera Media also began.” 

By the tenth century, the Frontera Superior had evolved into various 
districts, each with a capital city serving as an administrative cen- 
ter.'° The center and capital of the Frontera Superior was Zaragoza, 
its most important city, located at the important junction of the Huerva 
and Gallego rivers with the Ebro. The district stretched north to 
Zuera and southwest to Ricla on the Jalon River and to Alcafiz on 
the Guadalope River to the extreme southwest.'’ The first district at 
the southeastern end of the Frontera Superior was Lérida, which 
was bordered on the north by the Catalan county of Pallars and the 
Sierra of Montsech. An adjunct territory of Lérida was the Baja Cinca, 
the chief city of which was Fraga, a strategic town and fortress lo- 
cated near the junction of the Cinca and Segre Rivers. Aragonese 
rulers would consistently contest not only Muslims but Catalans as 
well for the control of these places. Fraga, as we shall see, would 
occupy a particularly fateful place in Alfonso I’s hife. 

To the northwest of Lérida was the district of Barbitaniya, the capi- 
tal city of which was Barbastro. ‘To the west of this district lay Huesca 
and its capital with the same name, a city dominating the all-impor- 
tant Huescan pre-Pyrenean plain which leads directly to Zaragoza. 
The borders of the Huesca district were the Los Monegros on the 
south and various cities at the foot of the Pyrenean mountain ranges 
like Bolea at the foothills of the Sierra de Loarre. 

To the southwest of Zaragoza lay the district of Calatayud. It was 


'S Collins, Arab Conquest, 188-89, 192-93; Maria Jesus Viguera, “Las Cinco Villas 
en la frontera superior de al-Andalus,” Actas de las II jornadas de estudio sobre Las Cinco 
Villas (Sos del Rey Catolico, diciembre 1986) (Ejea de los Caballeros, 1986 (?)), 13; idem, 
Aragén musulmén, 17-18; Hussain Monés, “La division politico-administrativa de la 
Espafia Musulmana,” Revista del Instituto de Estudios Islamicos en Madnd 5, nos. 
1-2 (1957), 93; Joaquin Vallvé, La dwisién territorial de la Espana musulmana (Madrid, 
1986), 179-88. The other border regions of al-Andalus were the Frontera Media, 
with its capital at Toledo or Medinaceli, and the Frontera Inferior, with its capital 
at Mérida. 

'6 Collins, Arab Conquest, 193; Monés, “Division politico-administrativa,” 96-98. 

'7 The following description of the Frontera Superior is based on Viguera, “Las 
Cinco Villas,” 13-16; and Vallvé, Diwisién terntortal, 295-306. Profesora Viguera bases 
her description on Ahmad al-Razi, the tenth century geographer from Cordoba. 
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made up of the area of the Jalon River from Calatayud to Ricla and 
to the south the area of the Jiloca River as far as Daroca. The Muslim 
conquerors recognized the strategic value of the junction of the Jalon 
and Jiloca rivers and built a fortification, its foundation stll standing, 
near Bibilis, the hometown of Martial. The name of the fortification 
in Arabic was gal‘at Ayyub (Calatayud), since it was constructed by 
Ayyub al-Lajmi, the cousin of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, Musa ibn Nusayr’s son. 

To the west and northwest of Zaragoza was the district of ‘Tudela 
that formed a salient in Christian Spain, exposed both to the Chris- 
tian Rioja, whether in Navarrese or Castilian hands, and to the 
Kingdom of Pamplona. Tudela demonstrates well how Muslims had 
expanded past forms of administration in the Ebro such as the 
Visigoth’s to meet their needs. Originally, ‘Tudela was a castle built 
in the late eighth century to defend this strategic area, its construc- 
tion supervised by that famous specialist in fortifications, ‘Amrus ibn 
Yusuf al-Muwavad, a muwallad from Huesca. Later a town grew up 
around this fortification, resulting in a major Ebro city.'® Tudela’s 
territory stretched from Arnedo in Navarre, to Calahorra, Najéra, 
and Viguera in the Rioja, and also to the region of the Queiles 
River where Tarazona is located. 

Most prominent in the military function of the Frontera Superior 
were those districts centered in the cities closest to the undefined 
borders between Christian territories and the Frontera Superior: 
Tudela, Ejea in the Cinco Villas region, Huesca, and Barbastro. 
From these places both offensive and defensive operations could be 
mounted. As the examples of Lérida and Fraga and Huesca show, 
cities were supported by castles that formed both the main line of 
defense and of communication. Castles provided a defensive position 
from which to repulse the favored method of attack by both Chris- 
tians and Muslims: the razzia, fast and deadly cavalry raids deep into 
enemy territory to acquire plunder. Part of their defensive capability, 
castles supporting such places as Lérida and Fraga were also signal- 
ling stations, used to send messages to inform of danger and to co- 
ordinate military action.'% 


'8 José Luis Corral Lafuente, “El sistema urbano en la Marca Superior de al- 
Andalus,” Turaso 7 (1987): 28-30, 51. ‘Amrus also directed the construction of the 
alcazar at ‘Toledo. 

'' Rodrigo Pita Mercé, “El sistema defensivo musulman de Fraga en el siglo XII,” 
Argensola 8 (1957): 109-38; Carlos Esco and Philippe Sénac, “Le peuplement musulman 
dans le district de Huesca (VIIIe—XII siécles),” La Marche Supérieure, 52-57; and Josep 
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The Frontera Superior was theoretically administered from the 
capital at Zaragoza by governors whom the emirs and later the caliphs 
of Cérdoba had authorized to rule. But the real powers of the Frontera 
Superior were the prominent families of the region, its de facto rulers 
and a notoriously contumacious lot. ‘These families, as most of the 
Ebro’s Muslims, were converts to Islam (muwalladun). Perhaps the most 
famous example of such a family is the Banu Qasi, supposedly from 
the noble family Cassius who converted to Islam. By the end of the 
eighth century, this family had established a base of power in Tudela, 
broken free from the power of the Umayyad emirs of Cérdoba and 
also the Carolingians, and allied themselves with the ruling Basque 
family of Pamplona, the Ifiigos. Other prominent examples of these 
converts to Islam are the Banu ‘Amrus and Sabrit of Huesca.” 

The Umayyads of Cordoba would sometimes sanction the rule of 
these families by appointing them as governors. Such acts on the 
parts of the Umayyads tacitly acknowledged the political truth of the 
Frontera Superior—that real power lay in the hands of its most 
powerful families, and that Cordoba never resolved the perplexing 
problem of effective, central control of an outlying region. The emirs 
and caliphs of Umayyad al-Andalus probably lacked direct means to 
govern the Ebro, partly resulting from the great distance separating 
Cordoba and Zaragoza. One way of controlling these families was 
punitive military expeditions sent by the caliph to the region. ‘This is 
what happened when the emir Muhammad I sent a force against 
Zaragoza and its Banu Qasi ruler Isma‘il in 882.”' Yet even military 
force on the part of the Umayyads never altered the balance of power 
in the Ebro. In short the Frontera Superior always enjoyed some 
autonomy from the central government at Cérdoba. 


Giralt i Balaguero, “Fortifications andalusines a la Marca superior d’al-Andalus: aproxi- 
maci6 a l’estudi de la zona nord del districte de Lleida,” La Marche Supéneure, 67-75. 

*0 The geographical and ethnic origin of the Banu Qasi is unclear. Viguera, Aragén 
musulmaén, 45-47, believes the family to be from Ejea, while José Maria Lacarra, 
Historia del reino de Navarra en la Edad Media (Pamplona, 1975), 29, says the family 
came from Borja. Roger Collins, The Basques, 2nd ed. (Cambridge, MA and Oxford, 
1990), 123-24, 141, believes the character of Fortin, the count who supposedly 
converted to Islam, is fictitious. On the Banu Qasi, also see, “Banu Qasi,” GEA, 
2:384. On the muwalladun families of Huesca, see Viguera, Aragén musulman, 47. 

21 Afif Turk, El Reino de Zaragoza en el siglo XI de Cnsto (V de la Hégira) (Madnid, 
1978), 14. Ibn al-Kardabus notes that the Banu Hud escaped Murabitun subjuga- 
tion because of the distance between Zaragoza and the rest of al-Andalus. See his 
Historia de al-Andalus, trans. Felipe Maillo, (Madrid, 1986), 136. On the autonomy of 
the Frontera Superior, also consult Viguera, Aragén musulman, 17-21. 
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The complete independence of the Frontera Superior could be 
fully realized when the deaths of al-Mansur (1002) and then his son 
‘Abd al-Malik (1008) fatally exposed the contrived unity of al-Andalus. 
These caudillos, caliphs in all but title alone, were the last effective 
rulers of al-Andalus, if maintaining its unity is considered the yard- 
stick of effective rule. The pitiful death without succession of the last 
Umayyad caliph, Hisham HI, in 1031 produced only a political 
whimper, since it had no effect on the already irrevocable splintering 
of al-Andalus into numerous principalities. Called ¢azfas, these princi- 
palities included the Frontera Superior, which now became the king- 
dom of Zaragoza.” True to its political past, the taifa kingdom of 
Zaragoza was ruled by various families, the first the Tuyibies, who 
had replaced the Banu Qasi in the early tenth century. In turn, the 
Tuyibies were displaced by the Banu Hud under Sulayman ibn Hud 
in either 1038 or 1039.*° The Banu Hud were the rulers of Zaragoza 
who faced Alfonso I at the beginning of his reign, and they were a 
formidable foe; the taifa kingdom of the Banu Hud was the most 
powerful in al-Andalus. ‘The most successful ruler was Sulayman’s 
son, al-Muqtadir (1046-1082), who annexed Tortosa (ca. 1060-1061) 
and Denia in 1076. He also showed his strength when he retook 
Barbastro from French knights in 1065.** The borders of the Banu 
Hud kingdom stretched from the Catalan counties of Cerdanya and 
Urgell in the east to the plains of Sobrarbe, Ribagorza, and Aragon, 
to the north of Graus, Huesca, Ayerbe, and Bolea. In the west the 
border stretched to Calahorra in the Rioja to Soria and then to San 
Esteban de Gormaz, near the headwaters of the Duero.” 

Although a border region, the Islamic march of the Ebro and its 
successor taifa kingdom were not a backwater of the magnificence 
that was al-Andalus. Because of its proximity to Christian territory, 
it was the most important defensive march of al-Andalus. Besides 
this, the population of the Ebro was greater than the other frontier 
marches like the Frontera Media, which included the Duero River 
Basin, largely deserted.*° With its sophisticated complexes of irrigated 


* The best account of the taifa kingdoms is David Wasserstein, The Rise and Fall 
of the Party-Kings: Politics and Society in Islamic Spain, 1002-1086 (Princeton, New Jer- 
sey, 1985). | 

*° Turk, Reino de Karagoza, 64-68; Viguera, Aragén musulman, 183-88. 

** Turk, Reino de Zaragoza, 80, 109. 

» Tbid., 65. 

7° Mikel de Epalza, “El Islam aragonés, un Islam de frontera,” Turaso 7 (1987): 21. 
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huertas, the Ebro boasted some of the richest agricultural lands in 
Iberia, generating much wealth that would filter through all Iberia, 
whether Christian or Muslim. Such Muslim geographers as al-‘Udri 
and al-Himyani consistently note the fertility of the soil and the rich 
agricultural production of the /uertas around cities like Zaragoza, 
Tudela, and Huesca. For example al-Himyari described Tudela as 
one of the agriculturally richest areas of the Frontera Superior, blessed. 
by an especially fertile soil that produced excellent grain and fruits.’ 

The agricultural prosperity of the Frontera Superior provided in 
turn a solid economic foundation for its cities; al-Himyari consis- 
tently characterizes them as handsome and prosperous. Zaragoza was 
probably the jewel. Known as the White City because of its great 
quantity of lime and clay, it had industries based on the mining of 
rock salt and the production of fine furs. Such industries, along with 
Zaragoza’s great agricultural production, meant sizable wealth for 
the residents of Zaragoza. 

The paria or tribute (best described bluntly as extortion forced from 
the rulers of al-Andalus by Christian kings) amply evidences Zaragoza’s 
wealth. The ¢tafa rulers of Zaragoza paid to such kings of Ledén as 
Fernando I (1035-1065) an estimated 10,000 to 12,000 gold diaars 
annually.*® Through the pana, gold would filter into Christian Spain, 
having much impact. This gold, probably bought into al-Andalus 
through North Africa from the gold mines of sub-Saharan Africa, 
would revolutionize the money economy of Christian Iberia, provid- 
ing the hard metal previously lacking for a money economy. The 
gold of the paras paid to Leon would also make its way to one of 
the greatest centers of Latin Christendom, the monastery of Cluny. 
Fernando I had close ties with the Cluniacs and would pay them an 
annual tribute in gold from the paria, which was then used to build 
the altar at Cluny. 

The economy of the Ebro demonstrates that the region was far 
from isolated; rather, it was part of a network of trade routes and 
political relations that reached from sub-Saharan Africa to southern 
France. The intellectual connections and life of the Frontera Supe- 


27 Al-Himyari, Kitab, 134. 

8 Charles Julian Bishko, “Fernando I and the Origins of the Leonese-Castilian 
Alliance with Cluny,” Studies in Medieval Spanish Frontier History (London, 1980), 42- 
46; Bernard F. Reilly, The Contest of Christian and Mushm Spain, 1031-1157 (Cam- 
bridge, MA and Oxford, 1992), 58-59, 66-67. 
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rior mirrored its economic and political standing. The courts of the 
rulers of the Frontera Superior were superbly graced by intellectuals 
whose influence reached past the boundaries of the Frontera Supe- 
rior. Perhaps the outstanding example—at least to western minds— 
was Avempace (d. 1139), who served at the court of the Murabitun 
rulers of Zaragoza until the city’s fall to Alfonso I, and whose com- 
mentaries on Aristotle influenced medieval scholasticism. Other no- 
table persons include al-Kinani, the personal physician of al-Mansur; 
the poet al-Ramadi, who came to Zaragoza in 989, and who influ- 
enced the development of Hispano-Arabic verse; and the Maliki 
jurist Abu ]-Walid Sulayman b. Jalaf al-Bayi. This roster of intellec- 
tuals enabled the cultural life of the Frontera Superior to stand sec- 
ond to none.” 

In contrast to the significance of the Frontera Superior, Aragon 
had been a puny, inconsequential land, without even one major city, 
and dominated not only by its Muslim neighbors but by Christian 
neighbors as well. Aragon was birthed in the Pyrenean mountain 
valleys of the Hecho and Anso, and like many of her neighboring 
Pyrenean counties, Aragon as a discernible political unit was a cre- 
ation of the Carolingians. ‘The mountain valleys’ native inhabitants 
provided a count for the Carolingians, whose interest in the Hecho 
came from its pass through which the Roman road from Béarn, in 
France, to Zaragoza ran.*’ Carolingian influence proved short-lived 
and consequential only for the establishing a “count,” probably no 
more than a tribal chief who “led” the inhabitants of the Hecho and 
the Anso. Mountain valleys like the Hecho and Anso also remained 
free from direct Muslim control because of probable Muslim in- 
difference to such isolated areas. The Pyrenean valleys still suffered 
from Muslim raids and exaction of tribute, though.®? 


*? On the cultural life of the Muslim Ebro, see Joaquin Lomba Fuentes, “El 
pensamiento filoséfico en la Marca Superior,” La Marche Supérieure, 177-88; Manuel 
Grau Monserrat, “Contribucion al estudio del estado cultural del Valle del Ebro en 
el siglo XI y principios del XII,” Boletin de la Real Academia de Buenas Letras de Barcelona 
27 (1957-1958): 227-72; Jacinto Bosch Vila, “El reino de taifas en Zaragoza. Algunos 
aspectos de la cultura arabe en el valle del Ebro,” Cuadernos de Historia “ferénimo 
Kunta” 10-11 (1960): 7-67; and idem, El ontente arabe en el desarrollo de la cultura de la 
Marca Superior (Madrid, 1954). 

*° Where and when counts were first established in the mountain valleys of Aragon 
proper has produced debate. Antonio Duran Guidol summarizes various positions 
and offers his own conclusions in Los Condados de Aragén y Sobrarbe (Zaragoza, 1988). 

*! Duran Gudiol, De la Marca Superior, 10; Viguera, Aragén musulmén, 44—45. 
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A marriage alliance eventually drew Aragon into the political or- 
bit of the House of Pamplona in the first quarter of the tenth cen- 
tury, although Aragon retained its territorial integrity and was not 
absorbed directly into the Basque kingdom of Pamplona (Navarre).* 
Power over a neighboring territory like Aragon was nothing new for 
Pamplona. Throughout the tenth century, the kings of Pamplona had 
effectively influenced neighboring Muslim powers and the Christian 
realms of Leén, Castile, and such Pyrenean counties as Ribagorza, 
with which the ruling house of Pamplona had marriage ties.** For 
example under Sancho Garcés I (905-925) the Navarrese expanded 
into the Upper Rioja and definitively incorporated it into Christian 
Spain. Sancho also established the important defensive line along the 
Aragonese-Navarrese border that included the towns of Sos, Sangiiesa, 
and Uncastillo. This defensive perimeter paved the way for later 
Christian expansion from this area. 

The Navarrese apparently owned the political destiny of the Chris- 
tian Pyrenees, but the reign of their greatest king, Sancho el Mayor 
(1004-1035), paradoxically resulted in Aragonese political indepen- 
dence. One of medieval Iberia’s great rulers, Sancho shaped the 
political history of the Iberian Peninsula for the rest of the Middle 
Ages with the exception of the Catalan counties. Besides ruling Aragon 
and Navarre, Sancho el Mayor had also gobbled up Ribagorza, 
Sobrarbe, and even Castile, and had driven Vermudo III from Leon. 
Sancho directed that his realms be divided among his four sons after 
his death. Garcia, the eldest, recerved Navarre and was his brothers’ 
lord; Fernando (the eventual Fernando I of Castile-Leon) received 
Castile; Gonzalo received Sobrarbe and Ribagorza; and a bastard 
son, Ramiro, inherited Aragon, although perhaps not the title king.** 

In the predictable fratricidal civil war that followed, Ramiro proved 
himself very wily and made important gains at the expense of his 
half-brothers. Despite defeat at ‘Tafalla at the hands of Garcia and 
even a temporary Navarrese invasion of Aragon, Ramiro managed 
to obtain Sos, located to the southeast of the Aragon River as it 


*2 Lacarra, Aragén, 21-23. 

33 José Maria Lacarra, Histona polttca del reino de Navarra, 3 vols. (Pamplona (?), 
1973), 1:55-73. 

4¢ Duran Gudiol holds that Ramiro was actually considered a king, while Ubieto 
Areta believes Ramiro did not exercise potestas regia over his territory. See De la 
Marca Supenor, 149-51. Duran Gudiol has also authored the only biography of Ramiro 
I: Ramiro I de Aragén (Zaragoza, 1979). | 
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comes out of the Pyrenees and one of the key lordships in this re- 
gion. Ramiro also snatched Sangtiesa, part of the same line of de- 
fense as Sos, from Sancho el Pefialen, Garcia’s ill-fated successor. 
Ramiro achieved similar gains for his fledgling kingdom on its east- 
ern borders, where he obtained the counties of Sobrarbe and Riba- 
gorza after the murder of his brother Gonzalo. Ramiro I died in 
1069 at Graus, pursuing further territorial expansion.» 

Under Aragon’s next two kings, Sancho I Ramirez (1069-1094) 
and Pedro I (1094-1104), the unexpected expansion of the Aragonese 
that Ramiro’s eventful reign had set in motion continued from their 
tiny Pyrenean heartland. The undoubted long-range goals of the 
Aragonese were the major cities of the Ebro—Tudela, Huesca, Lérida, 
and Zaragoza—and geography determined the course to reach them, 
usually along the natural pathways provided by rivers. Aragonese 
expansion was thus three-pronged: the eastern was the Cinca River 
in Ribagorza to reach Lérida; the Gallego River was the center prong 
to reach Huesca and ultimately Zaragoza; and the western was the 
plains of the Cinco Villas to take Tudela.* 

Sancho I expanded Aragonese territory at the expense of not only 
al-Andalus but also Christian realms. The murder of the king of 
Pamplona, Sancho el Pefialen, by his brother Ramon in 1076 meant 
morbid good fortune for Sancho [ and his powerful cousin Alfonso 
VI of Ledn-Castile (1065-1109). Both were cousins of Sancho el 
Pefialen and could legitimately step into the void left in the King- 
dom of Pamplona after the regicide’s deed. Alfonso, the more pow- 
erful of the two, received the bulk of the realms of Pamplona: the 
Rioja, Navas, Alava, Vizcaya, and parts of Guiptzcoa; Sancho re- 
ceived Pamplona itself and the tierra de Estella, which linked Navarre 
to Aragon.°’ 

This acquisition had pluses and minuses for the Aragonese. Aragon 
no longer faced a Navarrese threat on its western border; and the 
Banu Hud of Zaragoza were weakened because they could no longer 


* On these matters, consult Lacarra, Aragén, 48; Lynn Nelson, “The Aragonese 
acquisition of Sobrarbe and Ribagorza,” Estudios en homenaye a Don Claudio Sanchez- 
Albornoz. II. Anexos de Cuadernos de Histona de Espana (Buenos Aires, 1983), 2:227- 
36; Antonio Ubieto Areta, Historia de Aragén. La formacién terntorial (Zaragoza, 1981), 
61-71. 

°° Turk, Reino de Zaragoza, 121; José Maria Ramos y Loscertales, El reino de Aragén 
bajo la dinastia pamplonesa (Salamanca, 1961), 75. 

*’ Bernard F. Reilly, The Kingdom of Leén-Castilla under Alfonso VI, 1065-1109 
(Princeton, New Jersey, 1988), 91. 
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rely on the Navarrese, who had been their allies. But Alfonso VI’s 
control of the Rioja reached to the city of Calahorra, providing a 
staging area for attacks on Zaragoza that threatened Aragonese efforts 
to expand into the Ebro Basin. That the Leonese monarchy intended 
to take Zaragoza was no secret. The Banu Hud had been paying 
panas to Leonese kings since the reign of Fernando I, and only the 
arrival of the Murabitun in Spain in 1086 foiled Alfonso VI’s most 
serious effort to take Zaragoza. 

Sancho also vigorously pressured the Banu Hud kingdom of Zara- 
goza, divided into two parts after the death of al-Mugtadir in 1082. 
One son, Yusuf al-Mu’tamin, the lord of El Cid, received Zaragoza, 
while his brother Mundhir received Lérida, Tortosa, and Denia. ‘The 
push down the Cinca River in the direction of Mundhir’s Lérida 
achieved solid gains for the Aragonese. Graus was taken in 1083; 
and Pedro, proclaimed king of Sobrarbe and Ribagorza by Sancho 
(and who ultimately was Sancho’s successor), added Estada, Monzon, 
and Almenan to Aragonese rule between 1087-1093. ‘These Aragonese 
additions stripped from the Banu Hud ruler Mundhir the line of 
defense protecting Barbastro and Lérida; the Aragonese consequently 
held the positions necessary to take the two cities. Further Aragonese 
expansion in this area would prove difficult, though. Pedro did not 
capture Barbastro until 1100, and neither he nor Alfonso would ever 
take Lérida, despite much Aragonese blood shed there.*® 

Sancho was the first Aragonese king to apply true pressure against 
Huesca and Zaragoza. In 1081, Sancho led the first Aragonese at- 
tack on Zaragoza, following this attack with a raid two years later 
on Zaragoza and Lérida. The raids showed to their nivals—Alfonso 
VI, al-Mugtadir, and his successor Yusuf al-Mu’tamin—that the 
Aragonese coveted Zaragoza. Sancho also established El Castellar 
twenty-one kilometers up the Ebro from Zaragoza, a salient from 
which to harass the Banu Hud realm. 

Sancho did not neglect Huesca, raiding Mushm villages of the plain 
around Huesca called the Hoya de Huesca, probably to isolate Ayerbe 
(captured in 1083) from Huesca. In 1089 the construction of the 
castle of Montearagon had been completed on a mesa five kilome- 
ters northeast of Huesca; this fortress provided the strategic point 


38 On these matters, see Ubieto, La formacién terntonal, 97-103; Turk, Reino de 
Karagoza, 124; and José Maria Lacarra, “La Reconquista y repoblacion del valle del 
Ebro,” Estudios, 204-5. 
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from which to dominate the Hoya de Huesca and to harass Muslim 
Huesca. Unconquered villages of the Hoya de Huesca like Vicién 
were paying him paras; but Sancho was either unable or pre-occu- 
pied, and did not administer the death blow to Huesca. It would be 
the honor of his son Pedro I, a formidable warrior himself, to ac- 
complish this task.” 

In the western sector of the Aragonese push into the Ebro Basin, 
Sancho accomplished further gains against key Muslim cities when 
in 1084 he seized Arguedas, only nineteen kilometers from Tudela. 
In 1092, Sancho repopulated the area of Luna in the deserted zone 
between the Gallego and Arba Rivers and north of the Montes de 
Castejon; he also settled parts of the Cinco Villas region, where he 
had taken such villages as Biota by 1091. All these efforts solidified 
the Aragonese and Navarrese movement towards Ejea, the major town 
of the Cinco Villas.” 

Sancho’s reign had greatly furthered Aragonese expansion, and in 
so doing his realm gained increased importance in Iberian politics. 
His son Pedro I (1094-1104) successfully furthered the accomplish- 
ments of his father, continuing the three-pronged Aragonese push 
into the Ebro Basin. His most noteworthy success was the capture of 
Huesca in 1096 (the attempted recapture of which he had to beat 
back in 1100). Huesca’s loss was critical to the new Banu Hud ruler 
al-Musta‘in, since the whole plain above Zaragoza was now either in 
Christian hands or else critically exposed to their power. Pedro also 
tried his hand at the greatest prize of all, Zaragoza, besieging it in 
1101. This proved fruitless except for the establishment of Julisbol 
on the outskirts of Zaragoza, providing another outpost from which 
the Aragonese could harass Zaragoza. Pedro had already accomplished 
a similar goal at Tudela with the establishment of Milagro in 1098 
on its outskirts.*”! 

On the eastern front of Aragonese expansion, Pedro further added 
to his glory with the capture of Barbastro in 1100. Barbastro’s fall 


°° Ubieto, La formacién terntoral, 85, 89. Montearagén was later converted into a 
monastery. 

* Ubieto, La formacién terntonal, 87; Maria Luisa Ledesma Rubio, “La colonizacion 
de las Cinco Villas y su organizacion social en los siglos XI y XII,” Actas sobre las 
Cinco Villas, 50. 

*! Lacarra, “La Reconquista,” Estudios, 205-6. Julisbol received its name from a 
corruption of “Deus lo vult,” the crowd’s cry after Urban II’s call at Clermont- 
Ferrand in 1095 for the First Crusade. It still exists as a suburb of Zaragoza. 
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had been preceded by that of Calasanz in 1095, which protected 
Barbastro. Pedro also established a lord in Castejon del Puente be- 
tween Monzon and Barbastro, which meant this area was now all in 
Aragonese hands.* Pedro did not let up after taking Barbastro, con- 
tinuing the push down the Cinca to the Ebro, to reach Lérida. To 
the west of the Cinca and to the south of Huesca, Pedro took Sarifiena 
in the same year as Barbastro (1100). By 1101 places like Pomar 
de Cinca and Albalate de Cinca, downriver from Monzon, were in 
his hands, and Pedro I would die in 1104 after besieging Tamarite 
de Litera. With the advance down the Cinca and the conquest of 
Huesca, Pedro had ripped the two northernmost districts of the 
Frontera Superior from the hands of the Banu Hud. 

The Aragonese also had interests in the Levant, which Pedro’s 
and Sancho’s friendship with the Cid had furthered. In 1086, Pedro 
had besieged Tortosa; the Aragonese continued to claim this area, as 
shown by Sancho’s grant of the church of Tortosa to St. Pons de 
Thomiéres, a French monastery with which the Aragonese kings had 
close ties. ‘The Aragonese also held various lordships in the present- 
day province of Castell6 de la Plana to the north of Valencia.* 
Aragonese territorial ambitions in the Levant would not be fully 
realized, though, until the reign of Jaume I (1213-1276). 

Aragonese expansion against Muslim Zaragoza in the eleventh 
century acquired characteristics important also for Alfonso I and his 
war against Islam in the Ebro. Certain features of the Frontera 
Superior created differences between Christian expansion against this 
part of al-Andalus and other parts. The Frontera Superior was well- 
populated and possessed a strong defensive line of castles supporting 
its major cities. This created a difference between the Frontera Su- 
perior and the Frontera Media. While the depopulated zone of the 
Duero River Valley, part of the Frontera Media, served as a buffer 
between this Islamic march and the Christian kingdom of Asturias- 
Leon, in Aragon there existed two opposing lines of defense, with 
only a few areas lacking settlements, e.g., Los Monegros, or certain 
parts of the Cinco Villas. Thus, the problem for the Aragonese was 


® Ubieto, La formacién terntonal, 129; idem, Coleccién diplomatica de Pedro I de Aragon 
y Navarra (Zaragoza, 1951), 141-42 (Hereafter cited as CDP). 

* Idem, La formacién territorial, 130. 

* On the claims to Tortosa, see Lacarra, “La Reconquista,” Estudios, 208; and 
on the Aragonese holdings in the Levant, which Ubieto believes were lost after the 
Murabitun took Valencia in 1102, see La formacién terntonal, 134-37. 
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not solely one of resettlement in the early stage of their expansion. 
In contrast to Asturian-Leonese expansion before the eleventh cen- 
tury, the Aragonese had to destroy a solid Muslim line of defense 
and then dispose of a sizable Muslim population.” 

This consequently affected the military tactics of expansion. Such 
cities as Barbastro and Huesca were well-fortified and rarely taken 
by direct assault. Instead the Aragonese concentrated on breaking 
down the line of defense surrounding a major city by taking villages 
and subduing castles. ‘he Aragonese also reinforced Muslim fortifi- 
cations or built new ones outside besieged cities. El Castellar and 
Julisbol, outside Zaragoza, and Montearagon, outside Huesca, evidence 
this characteristic Aragonese military tactic. The castles provided stra- 
tegic positions to control the area surrounding a city, to harass it 
directly, and for sieges. This type of war of attrition could be long 
and painful. Montearagon was finished in 1089, but Huesca was not 
taken until 1096, and Sancho I suffered a mortal wound while be- 
sieging Huesca in 1094. 

The Aragonese strategy of castle building and securing an area 
before mounting a siege was necessary not only to defeat their Muslim 
enemy but also to rebuff Christian rivals for the Ebro. Catalan counts 
and Leonese kings also desired expansion into the Ebro Basin, as did 
the Aragonese. Leonese ambitions in the Ebro were expressed most 
clearly by the paras that their kings had received since the reign of 
Fernando I, and by Alfonso VI’s siege of Zaragoza in 1086. In the 
eastern Frontera Superior, the Aragonese contended for the control 
of the Cinca River with a different Christian rival—various Catalan 
counts. Sancho I’s capture of Graus and Monzon was important for 
checking Catalan expansion into the Cinca under counts like Arnau 
Mir de ‘Tost and his son-in-law Gerau Pons. The positions also coun- 
tered other Catalan expansion, in this case, by the rulers of the House 
of Barcelona, who also had designs on the Frontera Superior, espe- 
cially Lérida and Zaragoza. Ramon Berenguer I in the 1060s had 
initiated this advance when he established positions at Estopifian, 
Purroy, and Pilzan to the east of Monzon and Barbastro. Further 
problems between the Aragonese and Catalans erupted in 1097, when 
Ramon Berenguer III attempted to snatch Calasanz from the 


® This has been astutely pointed out by Ramos y Loscertales, Reino de Aragén, 67. 
*© Aragonese tactics are discussed in Turk, Reino de Zaragoza, 164; Viguera, Aragén 
musulman, 216; and Lacarra, “La Reconquista,” Estudios, 207-8. 
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Aragonese.*’ Alfonso I, as we shall see later, also had difficulties with 
Ramon Berenguer III. The rivalry between Aragon and the House 
of Barcelona in the Ebro would not end until the political federation 
of the two realms in 1137 under Ramon Berenguer IV; that with 
the Leonese continued to flourish. 

Christian rivalry for control of the Islamic Ebro often led to strange, 
changing alliances. Alfonso VI of Leon actively attempted to frus- 
trate Aragonese actions to win the Ebro Basin, despite the fact that 
Sancho I had participated in his Valencian campaign of 1092. When 
Sancho initiated the siege of Huesca in 1094, Alfonso raised a force 
in Alava and let it be known that he intended it to move against 
Sancho.*® When Pedro I took Huesca in 1096, he had to defeat a 
relief force from Zaragoza led by al-Musta‘in, whose members in- 
cluded Castilians and Leonese commanded by Count Garcia Ordofiez 
of Najera and Count Gonzalo Nufiez of Lara. The latter were two 
of the most powerful nobles in the realms of Alfonso VI, virtual vice- 
regents in their respective domains. The pair had certainly acted with 
the blessings of Alfonso VI in this matter.” The same story of rivalry 
with the Leonese, and also Catalan counts, would be played out in 
Alfonso’s Ebro campaigns. 

That the Aragonese (who also ruled Pamplona), Catalan counts, 
and Leonese kings contested the Banu Hud and each other for con- 
trol of the Islamic Ebro demonstrates well that the conflict was more 
than an isolated regional conflict with nothing more than local issues 
at stake. Instead it was a contest with broad Iberian implications, for 
whoever ruled the Ebro Basin controlled one of Iberia’s most strate- 
gic regions. By the late eleventh century the fight for the Ebro would 
become international, drawing interest and participants from across 
the Pyrenees, as well as another continent, Africa. From Africa came 
the Murabitun, the major power of the Maghrib (North Africa), who 
arrived in al-Andalus in 1086. The rise to power of these Sanhaja 
Berbers had originally been inspired by a fervent commitment to 
Islam taught by ‘Abd Allah ibn Yasin. Led militarily by Ibn ‘Umar 
and then Abu Bakr, the Murabitun conquered Morocco and western 


47 Troubles with the Catalans are discussed in Ubieto, La formacién Terntorial, 47— 
49; and CDP, 142. 

#8 Lacarra, “La Reconquista,” Estudios, 208. 

*° On the importance of these nobles, consult Reilly, Alfonso VI, 131-34; José 
Antonio and F. Javier Vicufia Ruiz, “La Rioja, tierra de contacto entre los reinos 
hispanos (923-1134),” Berceo 25 (1971): 142-43. 
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Algeria from 1035 to 1085 from their base at Sijilmassa. The taifa 
kings of al-Andalus, specifically al-Mu‘tamid of Seville, al-Mutawakkil 
of Badajoz, and ‘Abd Allah of Granada, recognized their need for 
outside help against Leonese-Castilian expansion under Alfonso VI, 
who had taken Toledo in 1085. They had consequently invited the 
Murabitun, now led by Yusuf ibn Tashufin, to al-Andalus in 1086 to 
assist efforts against Alfonso VI. The Murabitun defeated Alfonso VI 
at Zalaca in 1086, although failing to retake Toledo. ‘The Murabitun 
subsequently stayed and eventually absorbed the taifa kingdoms of 
al-Andalus, including Zaragoza. Their assumption of power in al- 
Andalus resulted in a prolonged war between themselves and Alfonso 
VI that would last until the reign of Alfonso VII.°° 

The Leonese monarchy possessed resources superior to that of 
Aragon and could have won Zaragoza but for the arrival in the 
Iberian Peninsula of the Murabitun. The subsequent war between 
the two was instrumental in diverting Leonese pressure on Zaragoza 
and the Ebro, perhaps even preventing the city’s and region’s ab- 
sorption into Ledén-Castile.*' Alfonso VI, for example, had to raise 
his siege of Zaragoza, begun in 1085, to meet the threat of the 
Murabitun. By their invitation to the Murabitun, the faifa kings, who 
themselves had unwittingly invited their own conquerors, probably 
saved Zaragoza and the Ebro for the Aragonese. The balance of 
power in Iberia had changed, and Alfonso would have to defeat that 
party responsible for the change, the Murabitun, to take the Ebro. 

From across the Pyrenees, two other major players outside the 
Iberian Peninsula established their roles in the contest for the Ebro 
in the late eleventh century: the French and the Papacy, who to- 
gether saw the fight against the Islam of al-Andalus as part of the 
overall European crusading movement. The earliest example of French 
participation in the Aragonese Reconquista occurred during the reign 


°° On the Murabitun in Spain, see Jacinto Bosch Vila, Historia de Marruecos: los 
Almoravides (Teutan, 1956). The various articles of Ambrosio Huici Miranda on the 
Murabitun revise and supersede some of Bosch Vila’s work: “Ali b. Yusuf y sus 
empresas en el Andalus,” Tamuda 7 (1959): 77-122; “Los Banu Hud de Zaragoza, 
Alfonso I el Batallador y los almoravides (Nuevas aportaciones),” EEMCA 7 (1962): 
7-37; “Nuevas aportaciones de “al-Bayan al-Mugrib” sobre los Almoravides,” Al- 
Andalus 28, fasc. 2 (1963): 313-30; and “El Rawd al-Qirtas y los Almoravides,” 
Hespérs-Tamuda 1, fasc. 3 (1960): 513-41. 

>! One strength of Reilly’s biography of Alfonso VI is that he outlines clearly this 
intermittent war that so shaped the political history of the Iberian Peninsula in the 
late eleventh and early twelfth centuries. 
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of Ramiro I. Along with their troops, William VII of Aquitaine and 
Robert Crespin of Normandy joined forces with Ermengol III of Urgell 
to conquer Barbastro in 1064, the capital of the Islamic district 
Barbitantya.°’ Unrelated to papal involvement in Iberia, the French 
conquest of Barbastro set the precedent for the regular participation 
of the French in Christian Spain’s expansion against al-Andalus. 

Scholars consider French participation a distinguishing character- 
istic of the Aragonese Ebro conquests, because it was crucial for Zara- 
goza’s conquest and for Aragonese expansion in general because of 
Aragon’s underpopulation.*’ Aragonese ties with France, specifically 
Gascony and Aquitaine, did not result, however, only from crusad- 
ing fervor or papal efforts (to be discussed shortly). Developments in 
the early twelfth century only continued long-standing ties that Aragon 
and Navarre had with Gascony and Aquitaine reaching back to their 
respective origins. Aragon, as we have seen, had been created be- 
cause of Carolingian efforts from Aquitaine to establish marches in 
Iberia. Though the artificial Carolingian political veneer had van- 
ished, political ties had been fostered, for example, by tenth century 
marriage alliances such as that between the daughter of Galindo 
Aznarez II of Aragon and Count Garcia Sang of Gascony, and that 
between Duke of Gascony Guillem Sang and Urraca, daughter of 
Garcia Sanchez I of Pamplona.** 

Gaston V of Béarn and Centullo of Bigorre were among the French 
who faithfully followed Alfonso into battle, and their family reflects 
well the continuity of Arago-Navarrese and southern French political 
ties. In the eleventh century, the sisters of Count Bernard I of Bigorre 


°2 Joseph O’Callaghan, A History of Medieval Spain (Cornell, 1975), 196-97. Previ- 
ous scholarship had maintained that Pope Alexander II inspired the expedition, 
granting indulgences to its participants. This position inspired much scholarly quib- 
bling over whether the expedition to Barbastro constituted the first crusade. The 
work of Alberto Ferreiro has rendered the debate pointless by demonstrating that 
there was no papal involvement. See his “The Siege of Barbastro: A Reassessment,” 
Journal of Medieval History 9 (1983): 129-44. 

°’ The list of scholars holding this position is endless. Among the earlier are: 
Prosper Boissonnade, Du Nouveau sur la Chanson de Roland (Paris, 1923), especially 
1-63; Marcel Defourneaux, Les francais en Espagne aux XTe et XIle siécles (Paris, 1949). 
Also see, O’Callaghan, Medieval Spain, 219-20; Derek Lomax, The Reconquest of Spain 
(London and New York, 1978), 82-86; Documentos para el estudio de la Reconquista y 
repoblacion del Valle del Ebro, ed. José Maria Lacarra, 2 vols. (Zaragoza, 1982, 1985, 
1:5 (hereafter cited as LacDoc); and Lynn Nelson, “Rotrou of Perche and the Aragonese 
Reconquest,” Traditio 26 (1970): 114. 

* José Maria Lacarra, “La projeccié politica de Sang el Major als comtats de 
Barcelona 1 de Gascunya,” Estudios, 41, 44. 
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had married Ramiro I of Aragon in 1036 and Garcia of Najera, 
king of Pamplona, in 1038.° Gaston V continued the practice of 
marriage alliances uniting ruling houses on either side of the Pyrenees. 
He married the daughter of Sancho Ramirez’s bastard brother, making 
Alfonso his cousin. The continuity that Gaston and Centullo repre- 
sent is evidenced well in a document that places Alfonso I at Zaragoza 
in 1117. ‘Two of the witnesses are Gaston V and Centullo. This 
charter is a reconfirmation of a grant made by Alfonso’s father Sancho 
Ramirez, and one of the original witnesses was Centullo V of Bigorre, 
Gaston’s and Centullo’s father.*® 

Ties between southern France and the Spain of Aragon and Navarre 
were possible because of the Roman roads, the arteries of religious, 
political, and economic life across the Pyrenees. Since their construc- 
tion by the Romans, these roads had been especially crucial for the 
movement of troops across the Pyrenees for the battles waged by 
Romans, Visigoths, Franks, Basques, and Muslims. From late antiq- 
uity, the powers on both sides of the Pyrenees desired territorial 
expansion across the Pyrenees; the defeat of Charlemagne’s rearguard 
at Roncesvalles is a classic example of this warfare across the Pyrenees. 
The movement of the southern French to battle in the Ebro only 
continued this long-standing pattern.°’ What was new about the French 
in Alfonso’s Ebro conquests was the presence of northern French, 
especially Normans. This partly resulted from Sancho I’s marriage 
to Felicia, daughter of Hilduin of Roucy, which would draw her 
relatives to the Ebro.’ The French in Aragon were also but one 
piece of broader French involvement in the Peninsula, from French 
settlements along the pilgrimage route to Santiago de Compostela, 
to Burgundian political and religious influence in Le6on-Castile. 


*»° Idem, “Asesinato del Conde de Bigorra en el Valle de Tena,” Estudios, 67. For 
these political ties, see also idem, “A proposito de la colonizaciOon ‘franca’ en Aragon,” 
Colonizacién, panias, y repoblacién y otros estudios (Zaragoza, 1981), esp. 172, 183. (Here- 
after cited as Colonizacién.) 

© LacDoc, no. 6 (1089). Lema Pueyo redates the confirmation to 1118. See Coleccién 
diplomatica de Alfonso I de Aragén_y Pamplona, ed. José Angel Lema Pueyo (San Sebastian, 
1990), no. 85. (Hereafter cited as CDA.) 

°’ Communication across the northern Pyrenees is outlined well in Michel Rouche, 
“Les relations transpyrénéennes du Ve au VIlIle siécle,” Les communications dans la 
Péninsule Ibérique au Moyen-Age. Actes du colloque tenu a Pau les 28 et 29 Mars 1980 sous 
la direction de P. Tucoo-Chala (Paris, 1981), 13-20. Rouche also discusses the economic 
and religious ties across the northern Pyrenees, for which he finds limited evidence. 

°8 The Chronicle of San Juan de la Pefia. A Fourteenth-Century Official History of the Crown 
of Aragon, trans. Lynn Nelson (Philadelphia, 1991), 112, n. 69. 
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After Barbastro French participation was intertwined with growing 
papal interest in the expansion of Iberian Christendom, including 
Aragon’s, against al-Andalus. Undoubtedly the revived, reform papacy 
of the eleventh century, devoted to having its authority acknowledged 
by Latin Christendom, fostered papal involvement in Spain. The great 
Gregory VII on various occasions reminded Iberian Christian rulers 
that the Iberian Peninsula belonged to the papacy because of an- 
cient privileges. The papacy was also responsible for a northern French 
presence in Aragon. Eblo II of Roucy was drawn to crusade on the 
Ebro because Sancho I was his brother-in-law, the two having met 
in Rome when Sancho was there in 1068. Pope Alexander II com- 
missioned Eblo’s campaign, and Gregory VII, after succeeding 
Alexander in 1073, asserted papal sovereignty over newly conquered 
lands by reminding Eblo that they belonged to the apostolic see.” 

Aragonese expansion under Pedro I continued papal crusading ties. 
He conducted his siege of Huesca in 1096 as a papal vassal and 
with a papal legate and a number of French troops; and his attack 
on Zaragoza in 1101 was considered by contemporaries to be a 
crusade.” Pedro’s actions conformed to the wishes of such popes as 
Paschal II who counseled Iberian knights to war against the infidel 
of their homeland and to refrain from crusade in the Holy Land. At 
any rate the combination of papal and French involvement in Chris- 
tian Spain’s expansion set a precedent for the ier Hispaniae, the regu- 
lar participation of the papacy and the French in the Iberian war 
against Islam. It deeply affected Alfonso’s Ebro conquests and also 
undoubtedly fostered the development of the crusades. 

If the political and military course of Aragonese expansion have 
been well established, the inner dynamics of expansion have received 
less attention. Histories of Aragon usually concentrate on political 
developments. Perhaps this is prudent, since demographic and econo- 
mic evidence for early Aragonese history is slight. Despite the ob- 
stacles, the American scholar Lynn Nelson and Philippe Sénac and 
Carlos Laliena Corbera in their joint work have offered important 
explanations for Aragonese expansion. ‘The three use charter evidence 
to conclude that the lands of Pyrenean Aragon could no longer sup- 
port a developing Aragon, thus sparking incentive to expand.®' In 


°° O’Callaghan, Medieval Spain, 201. Sancho I commended himself to the protec- 
tion of the pope in 1068, demonstrating the developing papal-Iberian ties. 

° Ubieto, La formacién terntonal, 80-81, 131-32. 

6! Lynn Nelson, “Land Use in Early Aragon: The Organization of a Medieval 
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his study of two Aragonese villages in the early eleventh century, 
Nelson determined that the large size of families in the two villages 
meant increased need for land, thereby encouraging immigration. A 
lack of seignorial and royal direction characterized this spontaneous 
immigration.” Laliena and Sénac analyze witness lists of charters to 
calculate population density in an attempt to show that areas pos- 
sessed high population density.®’ Consequently demographic pressures 
account for Aragonese expansion from the Pyrenean valleys they 
inhabited. This does not mean that the population numbers were 
great, only that population density was too great for the small Pyrenean 
valleys of early Aragon. 

Nelson and Laliena Corbera and Sénac have also arrived at differ- 
ent reasons for Aragonese expansion. Nelson has established that the 
foundation of the early Aragonese economy was pastoralism based 
on extensive transhumance reaching from the Pyrenees to Bajo 
Aragon. One reason, he maintains, for Aragonese expansion was 
the desire to control the southern end of their system of transhu- 
mance, 1.e., the Muslim-ruled Ebro Basin and Bajo Aragon. In con- 
trast Laliena Corbera and Sénac point to political factors, noting 
that the end of the caliphate permitted a political vacuum into which 
the Aragonese could move. 

The latter explanation seems less satisfactory. Umayyad centralized 
power was always less than potent in the Frontera Superior, which in 
truth enjoyed a de facto independence. Furthermore the tasfa kingdom 
of Zaragoza was among the strongest powers of Iberia, whether Chris- 
tian or Muslim, and the Murabitun, whom Alfonso faced, were one 
of the great powers of the Western Mediterranean. Whatever their 
merits, which are many, the studies of these scholars have provided 


Society,” Societas 3 (1973): 115-28; Carlos Laliena Corbera and Philippe Sénac, 
Musulmans et Chrétiens dans le Haut Moyen Age: Aux orgines de la reconquéte aragonaise 
(Minerve, 1991). On general demographic explanations for medieval Europe’s ex- 
pansion, see Robert Bartlett, The Making of Europe. Conquest, Colonization and Cultural 
Change, 950-1350 (Princeton, New Jersey, 1993), 106-11. 

® Lynn Nelson, “Internal Migration in Early Aragon: The Settlers from Ena and 
Baon,” Traditio 40 (1984): 131-48. Nelson (p. 148) warns that his conclusions are 
not necessarily applicable to expansion in the later eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
Increasing distances, greater contact with Muslim influence, etc., altered the nature 
of expansion. See chaps. 2 and 3, where I discuss possible reasons for Aragonese 
expansion into the Ebro. 

*§ Laliena Corbera and Sénac, Musulmans et Chrétiens, 95-98. Their methodology 
mirrors that used to calculate population density by Pierre Bonnassie, La Catalogne du 
milieu du Xe a la fin du XIe siécle. Croissance et mutations d’une société, 2 vols. (Toulouse, 
1975-1976), 1:86-91. 

See n. 62. 
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the best analysis of early Aragonese expansion. Similar explanations 
for Alfonso’s time are still wanting, however. 

At the end of Pedro’s reign, Aragonese territory had expanded 
most deeply on its eastern borders, where the Aragonese controlled 
the Ribagorzan pre-Pyrenean plains almost to the junction of the 
Alcanadre and Cinca Rivers. In the center of the Aragonese territo- 
ries, Pedro had finished conquering all of the villages of the Hoya de 
Huesca by 1103; Aragonese rule now stretched from southeast of 
Huesca at Curbe to Sarifiena west of the Cinca River and north of 
Los Monegros. Only on the western borders between Aragon and 
Banu Hud territory had the Aragonese, except for the repopulation 
of parts of the Cinco Villas and the establishment of Milagro, failed 
to increase their territory greatly. Even if the Banu Hud still held 
the immediate Ebro River Valley and its cites like Lérida, they had 
steadily been losing ground to the Aragonese. The formerly insignifi- 
cant Pyrenean realm of Aragon had done well, and with the reign of 
Alfonso I was about to enter its most important and glorious era. 


The Expansion under Alfonso 


Typical of the ruling Sanchez family of Aragon, Pedro I had been a 
most capable ruler, and his brother Alfonso was fortunate to succeed 
him. Alfonso, himself approximately thirty-one years of age, had served 
in the military campaigns and government of his brother Pedro I 
and their father Sancho I Ramirez. Alfonso held the lordship of Biel 
from his brother and had fought on the different frontiers of Aragonese 
expansion. When his father began the siege of Huesca, Sancho en- 
trusted Alfonso and Pedro with repulsing Alfonso VI’s force raised at 
Alava. At the battle of Alcoraz that gave Huesca to Pedro, Alfonso— 
along with two French comrades-in-arms, suggesting already his affinity 
with the French—led the vanguard of Pedro’s troops that smashed 
al-Musta‘in and his Castilian-Leonese allies. In 1097, he fought with 
the Cid at the battle of Bairén, when the Cid temporarily turned 
back the Murabitun from Valencia. Thus Alfonso had already earned 
his spurs before he became king, and understood the geographical 
and political situation on all the different fronts of the Aragonese 


Reconquista.” 


6 José Maria Lacarra, Alfonso el Batallador (Zaragoza, 1978), 23-24. 
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On Aragon’s eastern front, in Sobrarbe and Ribagorza along the 
Cinca River to Fraga and along the Segre River to Lérida, Alfonso 
faced a combination of Christian allies and enemies as well as Mus- 
lim enemies. Lérida had been the ultimate goal of Aragonese expan- 
sion since the reign of Sancho Ramirez but still was in the hands of 
al-Musta‘in’s uncle Mundhir. This benefitted Alfonso, however, be- 
cause Lérida shielded Ribagorza and Sobrarbe from the Murabitun, 
rulers of Valencia since 1102; only Zaragoza and its offshoot sur- 
vived as an independent éaifa kingdom in al-Andalus. Lérida posed 
another problem for Alfonso because of Mundhir’s alliance with the 
Catalan Ramon Berenguer III, whose positions at Pilzan, Casseras, 
Purroy, and Estopifian threatened Aragonese positions along the Cinca 
in Ribagorza. 

The independent county of Urgell negated somewhat the Catalan 
count’s strength in these areas for several reasons. Urgell separated 
the positions of the Catalan count from the nearest counties under 
his rule, Ausona and Berga, thereby hindering Ramon Berenguer 
III’s direct access to these areas. Although the counts of Urgell had 
ties to the House of Barcelona, these were countered by equally strong 
relations with the Aragonese rulers. Sancho I’s first marriage was to 
the daughter of Ermengol II, count of Urgell. Alfonso was therefore 
related to Ermengol VI, who succeeded his father Ermengol V after 
his death in 1102 battling the Murabitun at Mollerusa, near Lérida. 
Ermengol succeeded his father as a minor, and his tutor was Pedro 
Ansurez, who, like the Cid, was an exile from the court of the Leonese 
king.®° Pedro excelled in this office, taking Balaguer in 1105 with 
Ramon Berenguer III, who received the Azuda of Balaguer and 
various castles. The Catalan count’s gains were lost when Alfonso 
later received the Azuda, three fourths of Balaguer, and various castles 
from Pedro.’ Alfonso’s gains suggest that the alliance between Pedro 
and Ramon had broken down soon after Balaguer’s capture, and 
that Alfonso had exploited the situation successfully. At any rate, this 
maneuvering between Pedro, Alfonso, and Ramon shows how Urgell 
served Aragonese interests in the Cinca River Valley. The count of 
Urgell drops out of the picture of Aragonese expansion after Balaguer, 
though, for reasons yet unexplained. 


°° Justiniano Rodriguez Fernandez, Pedro Anstirez (Ledn, 1966), 70-71. Reilly, Alfonso 
VI, 319, citing Rodriguez Fernandez incorrectly, says Pedro became regent in 1104, 
but Rodriguez Fernandez indicates that the date was around 1102. 

°’ Rodriguez Fernandez, Pedro Anstirez, 73. 
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In the west, Alfonso’s main Christian threat remained Castile-Leén, 
especially from the Rioja, ruled by Count Garcia Ordédfiez. The sis- 
ter of Sancho el Pefialen was his wife, and Garcia ruled (at least 
according to Reilly) with virtual vice-regal powers in the Rioja.® The 
major Chnistian city in the Rioja closest to the kingdom of Zaragoza 
was Calahorra, only some forty kilometers from Tudela. ‘This Castilian 
presence in the Rioja probably checked Alfonso’s abilities to act against 
Tudela. Garcia Ordodfiez had already allied himself with the Banu 
Hud at Huesca and most likely would do so again if the Aragonese 
and Navarrese under Alfonso I threatened Tudela. Such a move would 
menace Garcia’s Riojan lordship and indirectly the Leonese monar- 
chy. The closest Aragonese-Navarrese positions to Tudela were two 
fortifications outside of ‘Tudela, Pueyo de Sancho and Milagro, and 
also the Navarrese village of Arguedas, only nineteen kilometers from 
Tudela. In short ‘Tudela, following traditional Aragonese strategy, was 
slowly being encircled. Further down the Ebro River from Tudela, 
El Castellar, despite its isolation, had not been retaken by al-Musta‘in. 

Against this combination of Christian and Muslim foes, Alfonso 
began the lifelong task of expanding his realms. He achieved his first 
major success against the Banu Hud kingdom of Zaragoza on its 
western borders. Alfonso campaigned through the Cinco Villas re- 
gion down the Arba River to Ejea (the key town of the region, which 
had been paying tribute to Alfonso I), and then to Tauste on the 
Ebro River. The two fell to him, and their date of conquest is 
usually considered to be 1105. Alfonso undoubtedly held Tauste by 
April 1105, for he issued a charter in the village at this time to San 
Juan de la Pefia.® 

The evidence for the conquest of ‘Tauste in this year is most sound, 
but that for Ejea’s capture in the same year is less so. The position 
that the conquest of Ejea and ‘Tauste coincided is based on the charter 
issued in Tauste and a charter issued by Alfonso in January 1106 at 
El Castellar. In the latter Alfonso compensated the widow of Cinc 
de Flandres for her husband’s death at the hand of Muslims when 
defending Alfonso I.’° This document has been interpreted in a very 
circular fashion as showing that Alfonso’s campaigning in the region 


8 Cf n. 49. 

° Ubieto, La formacién terntonal, 142; Lacarra, “La Reconquista,” Estudios, 212; 
Ledesma Rubio, “Colonizacion de las Cinco Villas,” Actas sobre las Cinco Villas, 51; 
CDA, no. 3 (April 1105). 

”” CDA, no. 9 (January 1106). 
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had ended, since it is assumed that Alfonso’s campaign against Tauste 
and Ejea had also ended.”’ This assumption does not necessarily hold, 
for Alfonso could have made the grant when still campaigning, 
not an unusual practice. Another assumption seems to exist that be- 
cause Tauste is further downriver from Ejea, therefore Ejea’s con- 
quest came first. 

The eschatocols of Aragonese documents, both private and royal, 
usually contain lists of bishops and of important lords and their lord- 
ships. In Aragonese documents no citation of a lord in Ejea is found 
until November 1106, when Lop Lopez, also lord of Uncastillo, is 
recorded as ruling in Ejea.” A royal document of January 1106 cites 
only Lop’s rule of Uncastillo, though. Another royal document, dated 
April 1106, records Lop as lord in Uncastillo, but not his lordship 
over Ejea.’? That two royal documents recorded Lop as lord of 
Uncastillo but not of Ejea indicates that Ejea had not yet been cap- 
tured. At the very least it suggests that Alfonso had not yet awarded 
the lordship of the city. Therefore Ejea was probably conquered 
sometime after April 1106 and certainly by November 1106, when 
Lop is mentioned as Ejea’s lord. At any rate, with the conquests of 
Kjea and Tauste, Alfonso had cut in half al-Musta‘in’s realm north 
of the Ebro between the Gallego River and Tudela. 

Alfonso seemed disinclined to exploit further this salient in Banu 
Hud territory, perhaps because of Castilian-Leonese pressure from 
the nearby Rioja. By 1107 he had shifted his campaigning to the 
area around Lérida. To the east of the Cinca River, Alfonso ad- 
vanced first against ‘Tamarite de Litera, continuing his half-brother’s 
goal of taking this village. A private charter from Huesca, redacted 
in 1106, records that an unidentified castle near Lérida had been 
taken but does not say by whom. Lacarra believes this Alfonso’s work, 
while Ubieto holds that the castle’s capture was related to the 
Aragonese capture of Balaguer.’ Whoever the captors of this castle 


" Cf. n. 69. 

” José Maria Lacarra, “La conquista de Zaragoza por Alfonso I (18 diciembre 
1118),” Estudios, 85-86, n. 3. On the re-dating of Ejea’s conquest, also see Turk, 
Reno de Zaragoza, 184-85; and Reilly, Alfonso VI, 323. 

” For the documents see, CDA, nos. 10, 12. Lema Pueyo considers the latter an 
original, although I would challenge him on this point. 

™ Lacarra, Alfonso, 30; Ubieto, La formacién territorial, 142; Coleccién diplomatica de la 
catedral de Huesca, ed. Antonio Duran Gudiol, 2 vols. (Zaragoza, 1965), no. 97: “Facta 
carta era M.C.XL.III mense maio eo anno quo capta sunt castella super Hylerdam 
ad confusionem eiusdem civitatis” (Hereafter cited as CDCH). 
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were, they may well have been Aragonese, since the document was 
probably issued in Huesca. 

In 1107, under Alfonso’s leadership, the Aragonese and their fel- 
low members in the realms of Aragon, the Ribagorzans, began the 
definite push against Tamarite. By July, Alfonso was preparing to 
besiege T'amarite, if not already doing so, as his grant of a mosque 
in the city to Bishop Stephen of Huesca shows.” Probably Alfonso 
had not yet taken ‘Tamarite in July, since the charter was issued in 
Monzon. By November of 1107, Alfonso had scored a rare success 
against the Muslims on the eastern borders of his realms—at this 
time he was issuing charters in Tamarite itself, demonstrating his 
control of the town. In December, Alfonso granted property to reward 
the brave man who had first entered the village; this shows that Alfonso 
had captured Tamarite by direct assault and not by a long siege of 
attrition, as was often the case in the Aragonese capture of Muslim 
cities.”° Alfonso increased Aragonese holdings even further in this area, 
when he took San Esteban de Litera to the north of Tamarite de 
Litera.”’ The capture of these two villages achieved two goals: buffers 
against Catalan holdings at places lke Castillonroy, and continua- 
tion of the Aragonese advance against Lérida. 

After 1107, Alfonso’s further goals of conquest were shaped by 
two decisive developments in Iberian politics: his marriage to Urraca 
of Castile-Leon, and the Murabitun capture of Zaragoza. ‘The former 
resulted from the Battle of Uclés in 1109 which had brought disaster 
to Alfonso VI and a satisfying victory to the Murabitun under the 
governor of Granada, Tamin ibn Yusuf. Besides the loss of many 
important Castilian-Leonese noblemen like Garcia Ordofiez, the foe 
of the Aragonese during his tenure as count of Najera, Alfonso VI 
lost the infante Don Sancho, his son by the daughter-in-law of the 
last tasfa king of Seville, al-Mu‘tamid. To solve the thorny problem 
of his succession, Alfonso VI turned to his daughter Urraca, birthed 
by his Burgundian wife Constance, and arranged Urraca’s marriage 
to the Battler, probably to prevent any one political faction in Alfonso 
VI’s realms from dominating the monarchy.” Evidence of Alfonso 
I’s deficient political skills according to some scholars, this marriage 


 Ubieto, La formacién terntorial, 142; CDA, no. 18 (1107). 

7° For the charter of November, see CDA, no. 19; for the grant of December, 
ibid., no. 21. 

” Ubieto, La formacion ternitonal, 143. 

78 Reilly’s books provide the best analysis of this marriage. Cf. The Kingdom of 
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would become notorious for its failure. Alfonso faced Urraca’s dis- 
taste for him from the marriage’s beginning in October 1109; coupled 
with the scheming of various Gallegan, Castilian, and Leonese factions 
for controlling Urraca, this ensured that Alfonso would never control 
the realms of the Leonese monarchy as he might have desired. 

Yet the marriage was a strategic gain for Alfonso, since it did cut 
off the Leonese from the Ebro. Providing security for an attack on 
Zaragoza, he controlled, despite problems in Ledén, the Rioja and 
some Castilian cities west of the Rioja on the pilgrimage route to 
Santiago de Compostella. ‘The places now served as a buffer against 
the Leonese monarchy’s attempts to harass the Aragonese and Navar- 
rese drive to Zaragoza and ‘Tudela. In that often overlooked respect 
Alfonso’s marriage to Urraca must be counted a political triumph 
for the Aragonese in their bid to win the Ebro. 

Alfonso’s first action as king against Zaragoza resulted from its 
takeover by the Murabitun, a move that affected Aragonese and 
Navarrese territorial expansion into the Ebro. By adroit diplomacy, 
al-Musta‘in had kept the Murabitun at bay after their capture of 
Valencia. In the summer of 1102, al-Musta‘in sent his son and heir 
‘Imad al-Dawla to Marrakesh, in Morocco, when Yusuf ibn Tashufin 
proclaimed his son ‘Ali as his heir. Yusuf received ‘Imad favorably, 
along with his pledge that the Banu Hud would be a wall between 
the Christian kingdoms and Murabitun Iberia. Yusuf’s blessings on 
Banu Hud rule prevented trouble between the Banu Hud and the 
Murabitun. When ‘Imad returned to Zaragoza, the Murabitun gov- 
ernor of Valencia Ibn Fatima was attempting to take the Banu Hud 
capital. ‘Imad produced a letter from Yusuf stating the good rela- 
tions between the Banu Hud and himself, and Ibn Fatima quit his 
task of seizing Zaragoza.” 

In 1110, this would change. Some time after the new year, al- 
Musta‘in led a raid into Navarre that initially found success, striking 
at an unidentified Navarrese village, perhaps Ofiate or Olite, and 
extorting tribute from its residents.®? On 24 January, a local contin- 
gent of Aragonese and Navarrese knights counterattacked at Valtierra, 
killed al-Musta‘in, and repulsed his forces. Ibn Fatima again marched 


Le6n-Castilla under Queen Urraca (Princeton, New Jersey, 1982), chapter two, and Alfonso 
VI, chapter seventeen. 

™ Viguera, Aragién musulman, 220-23. 

8° The best account of al-Musta‘in’s sad fate is Huici Miranda, “Los Banu Hud,” 
12-14, which is based on Ibn ‘Idhari. 
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on Zaragoza to take it, but its inhabitants had already accepted ‘Imad 
al-Dawla as their new ruler, despite the opposition of a pro-Murabitun 
party. ‘Imad displayed blundering political skill, antagonizing the pro- 
Murabitun party by the continued payment of paras to Christians 
(undoubtedly Alfonso) and entreating their services. More intuitive 
than their dense ruler, the inhabitants of Zaragoza could read the 
handwriting on the wall concerning Zaragoza’s fate at Alfonso’s hands. 
They ousted ‘Imad and invited to rule Zaragoza the new Murabitun 
governor of Valencia, Muhammed b. al-Hayy, who readily accepted. 
‘Imad retreated to the Banu Hud family stronghold at Rueda de 
Jalon, where he licked his wounds, maintained an alliance with Alfonso, 
and harassed the Murabitun rulers of Zaragoza. Although ‘Imad al- 
Dawla retained some family holdings, Murabitun rule of Zaragoza 
apparently meant that they also assumed rule of the Ebro’s other 
Muslim cities.®' 

This was the end of the last taifa kingdom of al-Andalus; but 
Alfonso’s response to this event is murky, although it seems that he 
did try to exploit the death of al-Musta‘in. Some scholars place him 
at the Battle of Valtierra, but he was not there.®* Ibn ‘Idhari does 
not credit Alfonso with the Christian victory over al-Musta‘in, nor 
does the most contemporary Christian source, a charter issued by 
Urraca to the monastery of Montearagon. ‘The charter’s eschatocol 
records: “In the year in which al-Musta‘in died above Valtierra, and 
the knights of Aragon and Pamplona killed him.”® If Alfonso had 
participated in this battle, then Urraca probably would have acknowl- 
edged it, as would the Aragonese scribe who drew up this charter. It 
seems clear that Alfonso was not at Valtierra. 


8! Viguera, Aragon musulman, 223-24. Besides Rueda de Jalon, the other holdings 
retained by ‘Imad are uncertain, but they may have included Borja and various 
castles around Calatayud, as I shall note later. ‘Imad’s son Zafadola succeeded his 
father in 1130 and later turned the Banu Hud holdings at Rueda over to Alfonso 
VII in exchange for protection and lands in the Castilian Extremadura. See the 
Chronica Adefonsi imperatoris, ed. Antonio Maya, in Chronica hispana saeculi XI, Pars I, 
Corpus Christianorum, Continuatio Mediaeualis, LXXI (Turnhout, 1990), Bk. 1, 
chaps. 27-30; and Ibn al-Kardabus, Histona, chaps. 79-80. 

® Reilly, Urraca, 65; Luis Garcia de Valdevellano, Historia de Espana antigua_y meduval, 
vol. 2: Del siglo X a las Navas de Tolosa (Madrid, 1988), 398; Lomax, Reconquest, 83. 

88 Ricardo del. Arco y Garay, “Referencias a acaecimientos historicos en las datas 
de documentos aragoneses de los siglos XI y XII,” EEMCA 3 (1947-1948): 317-18: 
“Anno quo mortus est Almostaen super Valterra, et occiderunt eum milites de Aragone 
et de Pampilone.” A late twelfth or early thirteenth century gopy of the charter is 
in AHN, Seccion de Clero, Montearagén, Carpeta 622, no. 21. The charter was 
published in Padre Ramon de Huesca, Teatro histérico de las iglesias del reyno de Aragon, 
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Alfonso did move to exploit the unsettled situation at Zaragoza in 
1110, but the chronology of his actions is uncertain. Reilly believes 
that he was in Aragon on 24 March, when Urraca issued her charter 
to Montearagon. Alfonso issued a fuero to Alagén, which Lacarra 
has dated to 5 July 1110; both he and Ubieto rely on this date to 
place Alfonso at Alagon at this time. Huici Miranda, following Ibn 
‘Idhan, and Lacarra, who contradicts himself, believe Alfonso along 
with ‘Imad al-Dawla fought and defeated both al-Hayy and his son, 
who was killed, at Zaragoza on 5 July 1110." 

Numerous problems exist with these dates. Alfonso’s presence at 
Alagon on 5 July 1110 is improbable, since it would require redating 
the town’s conquest, which probably did not occur until after Zara- 
goza’s fall; at the very least, it would indicate Alfonso’s temporary 
capture of Alagén. Also, if Alfonso had defeated al-Hayy on this 
date at Zaragoza, why would he then rush twenty kilometers up the 
Ebro to Alagon to issue a fuero which fails to mention the battle?® 

The final problem is chronological. An original document of Alfonso 
I, dated 13 July 1110, records Alfonso’s presence at the monastery 
of Samos in eastern Galicia.” For Alfonso to be present at either 
Alagén or Zaragoza on 5 July requires him to march in only eight 
days from Aragon to Galicia. ‘Though Galicia was in rebellion against 
Alfonso’s and Urraca’s marriage, that this march occurred is dubi- 
ous. [The supposed victory over the Murabitun would have caused 
Alfonso to tarry near Zaragoza to capture this coveted prize rather 
than marching to Galicia. The Battler was a capable field general 
and would have acted more prudently.®’ Alfonso’s presence on the 


Ebro in July is doubtful. 


vol. 7 (Pamplona, 1797), 477, rio. 13. Although issued by the Leonese queen Urraca, 
the diplomatic form of the charter is clearly Aragonese. 

The Cronica de los estados peninsulares credits Alfonso with the defeat of al-Musta‘in; 
but I believe the contemporary source—Urraca’s charter—is more trustworthy, since 
the scribe would have had better knowledge of the battle at Valtierra. See Crénica 
de los estados peninsulares, ed. Antonio Ubieto Areta (Granada, 1955), 126. 

** Cf. Reilly, Urraca, 65; Ubieto, La formacién territorial, 144; Lacarra, “La conquista 
de Zaragoza,” Estudios, 87, n. 1; Lacarra, Alfonso, 43; Huici Miranda, “Los Banu 
Hud,” 14. 

® The fuero is found in Tomas Mufioz y Romero, ed., Coleccién de fueros municipales 
y cartas pueblas de los reinos de Castilla, Leén, Corona de Aragén y Navarra, vol. 1 (Madrid, 
1847; reprint ed., Madrid, 1970), 427-28 (Hereafter cited as CFM.) 

® Richard Fletcher, “Obispos olvidados del siglo XII, de las diocésis de Mondofiedo 
y Lugo,” Cuadernos de estudios gallegos 28 (1973): 323-24. 

*” Reilly notes that the return to Galicia was hasty but accepts this chronology 
anyway. See Urraca, 67, n. 77. 
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The activities of Urraca can offer some help in pinpointing her 
husband’s movements. She was probably not in Aragon in March 
when she issued her charter to the monks of Montearagon. Urraca 
could have been anywhere in the realms of Leon-Castile when she 
granted the charter, which does not record its place of redaction. 
Also, the diplomatic form of the charter is Aragonese, meaning an 
Aragonese scribe drew it up.*® The Aragonese scribe could have been 
present with Alfonso in the royal court in the realms of Leén; the 
Battler had probably brought such Aragonese members of his own 
royal court. Also Urraca’s grant was made to Aragonese monks, who 
would probably want a charter issued in Aragonese diplomatic form 
rather than Leonese. Urraca’s grant does not prove her presence in 
Aragon in March 1110. 

Later in 1110, however, Urraca made her way to Aragon. In mid- 
August, Urraca was on the move to Zaragoza, for she issued a char- 
ter at Najera at this time recording her march to Zaragoza with an 
army.®’ She was probably on her way to assist Alfonso, already at 
Zaragoza; he undoubtedly would not have permitted his spouse and 
rival to attack Zaragoza before he did. As this document and Alfonso’s 
Galician charter suggest, Alfonso was in Galicia at least until mid- 
July, probably confronting the rebellion against his rule. He did not 
leave for Zaragoza until late July at the earliest or August, and in 
September was probably still lingering in Aragon or Navarre. A 
document of Urraca records her grant of the monastery San Adrian 
de Palmas (near Calahorra) to one Juliano de Almunicer in Septem- 
ber. This suggests her presence in the Rioja or Navarre.*%? Presum- 
ably if Urraca were still in either of these places, then Alfonso would 
have been there also. He broke off his attack on Zaragoza, in which 
he may have had some success as Ibn ‘Idhari claims, sometime in 
the fall. In December, he was at Montearagon, and would return to 
Sahagun, in Leon, later that month.?! 

Besides the battle of 5 July 1110 at Zaragoza, Ibn ‘Idhan claims 
that Alfonso, together with ‘Imad al-Dawla, again attacked Zaragoza, 


8 See n. 83. 

8° Cartulario de San Millan de la Cogolla, ed. Luciano Serrano (Madrid, 1930), 
no. 297. 

%° For Urraca’s document, see Catalogo del archivo catedral de Pamplona. Tomo I (829- 
1500), ed. José Gofti Gaztambide (Pamplona, 1965), no. 112. Reilly seems unaware 
of this document in his Urraca. 

*! CDCH, no. 107 (1110); Reilly, Urraca, 71. 
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in the year of the Hegira 504 (20 July 1110 to 9 July 1111). They 
were repulsed by the governor of Murcia, Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad 
ibn ‘Aisa, who had come to the aid of al-Hayy.”? No Christian source 
confirms this attack. As we have seen, Alfonso was probably at 
Zaragoza in August 1110, was back in Aragon in December, and by 
26 December was at Sahagun. In 1111, Alfonso was at Carrion in 
Castile in February; seized Toledo in April (a move of great symbolic 
significance); and in October fought the Battle of Gandespina, where 
he and his temporary ally Count Henry of Portugal defeated Urraca.’° 
Existing accounts of Alfonso in 1111 indicate that he concentrated 
his efforts on subduing his wife, to ensure his slippery hold on the 
Leonese throne and not on taking Zaragoza. If so, then he probably 
did not move against Zaragoza in 1111 as Ibn ‘Idhari asserts. Ibn 
‘Idhar’s contention that Alfonso battled al-Hayy at Zaragoza is correct, 
but his chronology is faulty. Probably only one attack took place, 
and the most logical time for this attack was in August 1110 and no 
later than September 1110. 

To avenge the defeat at Zaragoza in 1110, the Murabitun mounted 
punitive raids against both the Aragonese and ‘Imad al-Dawla in 
1111-1112. A charter of 1118 records a raid by al-Hayy six years 
earlier in 1112 that reached a village to the northeast of Huesca, 
Ayera, where al-Hayy took Christian prisoners.** The holdings of ‘Imad 
al-Dawla were also a target of the Murabitun, who attacked a castle 
near Calatayud held by ‘Imad al-Dawla. The commander of this 
castle beseeched ‘Imad al-Dawla for help, who in turn sought Chris- 
tian help, most likely Aragonese. ‘The Christian force successfully raised 
the siege and captured the Murabitun commander ‘Ali ibn Kunfat 
al-Lamtuni, whom ‘Imad al-Dawla imprisoned at Rueda.® 


” Tbn ‘Idhari, Al-Bayan al-Mugrib, ed. Ambrosio Huici Miranda (Valencia, 1963), 
131-32. 

°° This chronology is based on Reilly, Urraca, 72-78. Reilly places the Battle of 
Candespina in 1111, while his source, the Historia Compostelana, places it in 1110. 
Reilly offers no explanation for his change of the date. Garcia de Valdeavellano, 
HMistona de Espanta, 401, places the battle in 1110. 

* LacDoc, no. 53. Ubieto Areta hypothesizes that during this period of raids the 
Aragonese lost their hold on the lower part of the Cinca River above Fraga, and 
also the area to the west of the Cinca River. Villages like Zaidin, Chalamera, and 
Alcolea de Cinca were back in Muslim hands by 1120, as the terms of agreement 
between the governor of Lérida and Ramon Berenguer III show. See Ubieto, La 
formacion terntorial, 146; LacDoc, no. 69. 

® Tbn ‘Idhari, Al-Bayan al-Mugrib, 131-32. Also cf. Huici Miranda, “Ali b. Yusuf,” 
86-87. 
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Ibn ‘Idhari notes that after this Murabitun failure, there were periods 
of truce and war between the Banu Hud ruler and the Murabitun. 
Ibn ‘Idhari also maintains that Murabitun attacks on ‘Imad al-Dawla 
resulted from his support of the cursed Ibn Radimir, as Alfonso is 
known in Muslim sources. That the deposed Banu Hud ruler sup- 
ported an infidel enemy can account for Murabitun wrath, but that 
he had legitimate title to Zaragoza and wanted Zaragoza back were 
reasons just as important. Consequently their conflict continued. In 
1116, the new governor of Zaragoza, Ibn Tifilwit, attacked Rueda 
and then besieged ‘Imad al-Dawla, at Borja. The Murabitun gover- 
nor Ibn Tifilwit reached an unspecified agreement with Borja’s in- 
habitants, and he then left.°° This account of Ibn ‘Idhari offers evi- 
dence that ‘Imad al-Dawla’s holdings stretched up and down the 
Ebro and, as previously noted, around Calatayud as well. ‘Imad al- 
Dawla’s own war with the Murabitun meant an ally for Alfonso at 
such key moments in his Ebro campaigns as the Battle of Cutanda. 

The conflict between the deposed Banu Hud ruler and the 
Murabitun was important because it was the only consistent military 
action against Murabitun rule in the Ebro until 1118. Alfonso was 
too busy putting his Leonese-Castilian house in order. By the fall of 
1112, his marriage to Urraca had failed; and from 1113 to 1116, he 
constantly warred against the formidable Urraca, who rebuffed his 
efforts to seize all of her realms. Besides Urraca Alfonso also battled 
supporters of Urraca, such as Diego Lopez of Haro, the hereditary 
count of Vizcaya, whose rule supposedly included such places now 
under Alfonso’s control as Najera critical for the control of the lower 
Rioja. The Battler also intervened in the Midi in support of the 
viscount of Carcassonne, Bernard Aton, against the designs in Ber- 
nard’s lands of their common enemy Ramon Berenguer III. Alfonso 
gained Razés from Bernard but never exploited this gain, probably 
because he considered Iberian affairs more important.” 

Alfonso’s political circumstances would change because of the truce 


% Tbn ‘Idhari, Al-Bayan al-Mugnb, 147. 

*7 T follow the account of Reilly, Urraca, 86-122, concerning Alfonso’s and Urraca’s 
troubled politics. On Alfonso’s ties with Bernard, see Charles Higounet, “Un grand 
chapitre de V’histoire du XIle siécle: La rivalité des maisons de Toulouse et de 
Barcelone pour la prépondérance méridionale,” Mélanges d’histowre du Moyen Age dédiés 
@ la mémoire de Louis Halphen (Paris, 1951), 316. Diego and Alfonso are discussed in 
Gregorio Monreal, “El sefiorio de Vizcaya,” Anuano de historia del derecho espanol 44 
(1973): 129-31. 
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he had probably concluded with Urraca at the beginning of 1117. 
The agreement left the Upper Rioja in the hands of Diego Lopez. 
Most importantly for Alfonso’s purposes, the Battler retained rule of 
the Lower Rioja, including Calahorra, and the capital city Najera, 
as well as strategic positions like Carrién and Castrojeriz in Vieja 
Castilla along the pilgrimage route to Santiago de Compostella.”® The 
western flank of Alfonso’s realms were secure, creating more favor- 
able conditions for the conquest of Zaragoza. 

-Alfonso, or at least the Aragonese, made other strategic moves 
against Zaragoza. Besides securing the Rioja, Alfonso took steps to 
protect his eastern flank as well and to establish pressure on Murabitun 
Valencia, the most likely source of help for Zaragoza.” By Decem- 
ber 1117, the Aragonese, under unknown circumstances and under 
an unknown leader, had probably taken Morella, located northwest 
of Valencia and to the southwest of ‘Tortosa in the present-day prov- 
ince of Castell6 de la Plana.'®’ Morella, on the massif of El Maestrazgo, 
gave Alfonso an outpost from which to harass the Roman roads 
running from Valencia to Zaragoza, either from Calamocha-Daroca- 
Calatayud-Zaragoza or Castello-Tortosa-Lérida. The control of Ro- 
man roads like these was key to military victory and territorial domi- 
nation, because they functioned as the arteries for troop movements 
and communication in medieval Iberian warfare.’®! 

The Aragonese hold on this strategic salient was strengthened when 
they, again under unknown circumstances and under unknown lead- 
ership, took areas to the west and to the northwest of Morella from 
the Murabitun in 1118. A charter of Alfonso, issued the day of 


% Reilly, Urraca, 122-23; Lacarra, Alfonso, 65. 

% Ibn Abi Zar‘ asserts that Alfonso besieged Lérida in 1117, but Huici Miranda, 
who detests the Rawd al-Qirtas as a primary source, discounts this position. Ibn Abi 
Zar‘ places Alfonso in two places, Zaragoza and Lérida, at the same time in 1117, 
and is obviously confused. See Ibn Abi Zar‘, Rawd al-Qirtas, ed. Ambrosio Huici 
Miranda, 2 vols., 2nd ed. (Valencia, 1964), 1:316-17; and, Huici Miranda, “Los 
Banu Hud,” 22. 

'° Ubieto Areta, La formacién terntorial, 147; Lacarra, “La conquista de Zaragoza,” 
Estudios, 90. ‘This conclusion is based on a document dated 6 December 1117 from 
the Cartulano de San Pedro el Vigo de Huesca; its eschatocol records the conquest. 
Aragonese control of Morella may have been only temporary. The only other source 
from Alfonso’s reign indicating Aragonese rule of Morella is the citation of Aznar 
Dat as lord in January 1119. See CDA, no. 95. Morella had been an outpost of the 
Cid and would serve as the launching point for Jaume I’s conquest of Muslim 
Valencia. 

'! Lacarra, “La conquista de Zaragoza,” Estudios, 91; Lomax, Reconquest, 94. 
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Zaragoza’s surrender in 1118, records the grant to Lop Iohannes of 
various villages in the province of Teruel such as Alaga and Pitarque, 
both along the Guadalope River. In addition, another charter of 
Alfonso records Galin Sanchez as lord of Belchite in January 1119. 
Lacarra and Ubieto Areta consider these charters evidence for 
Aragonese activity to the south of Zaragoza in preparation for the 
city’s conquest, and they are probably right.! The Aragonese hold 
on these places does suggest a gradual Aragonese movement towards 
Zaragoza, and even south of the Ebro. In short the Aragonese were 
pursuing their traditional strategy of cutting off a major Muslim city 
from support before besieging it. Also, the Aragonese were probably 
infiltrating areas less populated and less subject to Murabitun con- 
trol, while at the same time avoiding the more heavily populated 
areas like the Calatayud-Daroca depression. 

Shaky evidence exists to show that Alfonso personally reconnoi- 
tered Zaragoza in 1117, undoubtedly in preparation for the city’s 
siege. A charter dated 8 July 1117 and issued at one of the gates of 
Zaragoza records Alfonso’s confirmation of his father’s grant of a 
church in Zaragoza. With Alfonso were important Aragonese and 
Bearnese companions-in-arms like Lop Garcés Peregrino, Gaston of 
Béarn, and Centullo, Gaston’s half brother. Objections exist to the 
authenticity of the charter’s date, and consequently against Alfonso’s 
presence at Zaragoza in 1117. Ubieto notes that one of the wit- 
nesses, Pedro Jiménez, was called the justiciar of Zaragoza, but his 
appointment to this post before the city’s capture seems unlikely.’ 
The charter, therefore, should be redated to after the city’s capture. 
Also, unless this gate for some strange reason was in Christian hands, 
Alfonso’s placid issuing of a charter under the nose of his enemies 
seems unlikely. That the charter’s scribe styles Alfonso “emperor of 
all Spain” favors the authenticity of the document’s date, since Alfonso 
still claimed this title for himself in 1117. Until further diplomatic 


122 Ubieto Areta, La formacién territorial, 157-59; Lacarra, “La conquista de 
Zaragoza,” Estudios, 74-75. For the charters, see CDA, nos. 87, 90. Canellas Lopez 
considers Lop Johannes a Mozarab; his reasons for this are unclear. He believes 
that Lop Juanes, lord of Arnedo, was Mozarab. Alfonso called him “Lop de ‘Tarazona” 
in a grant of 1118 (CDA, no. 87; 1118), even before T'arazona’s capture, suggesting 
that he was a Mozarab from that city, aiding the Battler in his Ebro conquests. See 
Angel Canellas Lopez, “Tarazona y sus gentes en el siglo XII,” Cuadernos de historia 
“Feronmo <unta” 16-18 (1963-1965): 33-34. 

103 Ubieto, La _formacién terntoral, 148. The charter is found in LacDoc, no. 6; Lema 
Pueyo dates it as 1118 (CDA, no. 85). 
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work on this charter is done, perhaps it should stand that Alfonso 
was on the outskirts of Zaragoza in 1117. 

Alfonso’s campaign that took Zaragoza began in 1118; but his 
reason for acting at this time is murky. Certainly the mobilization of 
Alfonso’s allies from the French side of the Pyrenees, who would 
include Gascons, Aquitainians, and Occitanians, was instrumental for 
Alfonso’s campaigns that took the Ebro. Secondary sources credit 
the immediate reason, as well as the southern French enthusiasm for 
the Aragonese war against the Murabitun, to a council in Toulouse 
in 1118, presided over by Pope Gelasius II.'°* Here, inspired by the 
papal presence, various French bishops from sees on both sides of 
the Pyrenees (Pamplona, Arlés, Auch, Lescar, Bayonne, and Barbastro) 
successfully preached an expedition against the Muslims of Zaragoza. 
The bishops’ call to the Ebro had apparently so moved the southern 
French that they organized an expedition independently of Alfonso.'™ 
The result would be the capture of Zaragoza. 

The exact role of this council is difficult to determine, since docu- 
mentary evidence for it is nowhere to be found. The only source for 
the council is the French chronicle Chronicon Sanctt Maxentu, and no 
Iberian sources exist.'°° Probably because of his grant of indulgences 
to the Christians besieging Zaragoza, Gelasius II has also been mis- 
takenly credited with presiding over the council at Toulouse; but the 
Chronicon Sancti Maxentu does not mention him there. In southern 
France after the Frangipani family forced him from Rome, Gelasius 
did not become involved in Alfonso’s Zaragoza campaign until 10 
December 1118, when he elevated the siege of Zaragoza to the sta- 
tus of a crusade by his grant of indulgences. This was done in south- 
ern France, at Alais, though, not Toulouse.'®’ The council is usually 
believed to have been held before the siege of Zaragoza began. Thus 
Gelasius could not have issued the grant of indulgences at the coun- 
cil at ‘Toulouse, if indeed it ever took place. 

Although late, the only Christian source for the beginnings of the 


'* Jonathan Riley-Smith, The Crusades. A Short History (New Haven, 1987), 89; 
Lomax, Reconquest, 83-84; O’Callaghan, Medieval Spain, 219; Boissonnade, Chanson du 
Roland, 47; Reilly, Contest, 160. 

' According to Lacarra, “La conquista de Zaragoza,” Estudios, 94-95. Lacarra 
cites Boissonnade for the presence of the French bishops and the Chronicon Sancti 
Maxentu for the Council, but does not state that Gelasius II was at the council. 

°° Chronicon Sancti Maxenti, in Chroniques des églises d’Anjou, ed. Paul Marchegay and 
Emile Mabille (Paris, 1869), 427. 

'7 Gelasius’ grant is in LacDoc, no. 54. Gelasius’ presence at Alais in 1118 is also 
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siege is the great sixteenth-century historian Jeronimo Zurita. Work- 
ing from unknown sources, he does not refer to the council but credits 
Alfonso, while in Leon-Castile, with calling the French to his aid.'” 
Whatever the case the participation of the southern French nobility 
and their retainers was crucial to Alfonso’s success at Zaragoza. Besides 
their knowledge of siege warfare learned in the First Crusade, Gaston 
of Béarn and Centullo of Bigorre also brought troops. The participa- 
tion of the two Gascon nobles is considered a continuation of their 
crusading efforts in the Holy Land. Other important southern French 
nobles included Alfonso’s vassal Count Bernard of Aton, who, as 
customary before a military expedition, prepared his last will and 
testament before leaving for Zaragoza. ‘The son of the count of Labord 
sold rights to ecclesiastical property to the monastery of Sourde, 
probably to finance his trip.'” 

According to Zurita, the French forces were in Aragon in mid- 
May and began their war on the Murabitun with the capture of 
Almudévar, on the road between Zaragoza and Huesca. No other 
source exists to support Zurita’s account, but that the French were 
in Aragon in May is plausible. ‘The testament of Gount Bernard Aton 
was drawn up 7 May 1118, most likely before his departure to 
Zaragoza, since he mentions that he will journey to Spain and that 
his testament was drawn up in the presence of his wife and sons.'"° 
If Zurita’s account is followed, Alfonso had not yet joined his French 
allies but was still in the realms of Leén-Castile. Perhaps both pleased 
and annoyed by his audacious French comrades-in-arms, he needed 
to seize control of the events that so far had unfolded without him. 
This he did by reaching Zaragoza, already under siege, in late May 
or early June. 

Alfonso’s initial strategy apparently called for establishing a siege 
line around the city. This did not happen until 7 June, according to 
Ibn ‘Idhari. The suburb across the Ebro River from Zaragoza had 
been taken upon the arrival of the French troops, which resulted in 


recorded in his privilege granted to the priory of Ste. Foi of Morlaas, found in the 
Cartulaire de Sainte Foi de Morlaas, ed. Léon Cadier (Pau, 1884), no. 10. 

108 Jeronimo Zurita, Anales de la Corona de Aragon, ed. Angel Canellas Lopez, vol. 1, 
2nd ed. (Zaragoza, 1976), Bk. 1, chap. 44. 

109 Lacarra, “La conquista de Zaragoza,” Estudios, 94-95. 

110 Cl. Devic and J. Vaissete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, 15 vols. (1875), 5: no. 
462, cols. 865-68. Zurita’s account of the siege is found in Bk. 1, chap. 44 of the 
Anales. Also, see Lacarra, “La conquista de Zaragoza,” Estudios, 94-100. 
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near disaster for the Muslims of Zaragoza. The French had come 
close to trapping Muslim defenders slowed in a bottleneck on a bridge 
over the Ebro. Worse for the Muslims, ‘Ali ibn Yusuf had failed to 
appoint a governor to replace Ibn ‘Tifilwit, who had died in 1116, 
leaving the Muslim defenders of Zaragoza leaderless. As the siege 
settled in, the Christians took the Aljaferia, castle of the governors 
on the outskirts of Zaragoza, on 11 June, and launched raids on 
Muslim cities and villages in the Ebro Basin.""! | 

On one of these raids, the Christians encountered the first Mura- 
bitun relief force sent to Zaragoza. Commanded by ‘Abd Allah b. 
Mazdali, governor of Granada, this force had just finished repulsing 
another thrust from Christian Spain against the Murabitun, a Castilian 
attack in the area around Jaén.'’? Mazdali and troops from Cordoba 
set out for Zaragoza after the fall of the Aljaferia and arrived at 
Tarazona sometime during the summer. ‘They temporarily stopped 
Christian raids around Tarazona, when Mazdali defeated a Chris- 
tian force; but the Muslim triumph did not shake Alfonso’s siege of 
Zaragoza. Mazdali then marched to Tudela, where he passed the 
summer. In September, Mazdali moved to aid the leaderless defend- 
ers of Zaragoza. He left the troops from Cordoba in Tudela and 
with an elite force broke through to Zaragoza. 

Alfonso was beleaguered by more than the arrival of Mazdali. 
Apparently some of the French troops began deserting because of 
the length of the siege and hunger in the Christian camp, leaving 
only the French dukes and counts and their retainers in Alfonso’s 
camp. Winning Alfonso’s undying gratitude, Bishop Stephen of Huesca 
staved off a complete collapse of French support when he opened up 
the treasures of his cathedral church to Alfonso’s troops.''? Besides 


''! Huici Miranda, “Nuevas aportaciones,” 316-17; Zurita, Anales, Bk. 1, chap. 44; 
Huici Miranda, “Ah b. Yusuf,” 114; Ubieto, La formacién territorial, 151. The Chronicon 
Sancti Maxentn, 427, is the source for the capture of this castle. 

''2 The following account of Mazdali’s relief efforts is drawn from Huici Miranda, 
“Nuevas aportaciones,” 317-18. 

The curious aspect about the relief force is the lack of support from any of the 
Levant governors. Huici Miranda credits the failure of the Murabitun response to 
the depletion of Murabitun forces after ‘Ali’s unsuccessful attack on Coimbra in 
1117 and his return to Morocco with the troops raised for this campaign. See “Los 
Banu Hud,” 23. 

''S A document of 1121 records Bishop Peter of Zaragoza praising Stephen “propter 
thesauros Ecclesie sue quos idem episcopus libenter in ipsa obsidione extraneis et 
indigentibus expendit.” For the document, see Ramon de Huesca, Teatro histérico, 6: 
452-53. Also see Lacarra, “La conquista de Zaragoza,” Estudios, 101. 
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Stephen’s help, the Christian cause received more support when Pope 
Gelasius II took notice of the siege of Zaragoza and granted papal 
indulgences to its Christian participants in December 1118. The 
campaign had been elevated to the level of a crusade.’ 

Mazdali’s death some time in the fall and the failure of further 
Murabitun relief efforts doomed Zaragoza. The Rawd al-Qirtas states 
that a relief force from Valencia under ‘Ali ibn Yusuf’s brother ‘lamin, 
the victor of Uclés, came to Zaragoza after the city’s fall, only to 
turn back after seeing the city in Christian hands. The Chronicon Sancti 
Maxentiu states that Alfonso battled Tamin and his forces on 
6 December. Lacarra believes that there was only one relief force, 
since he doubts that the Murabitun would mount two relief forces 
within the space of a month. Also, since both chronicles agree that 
Tamin was present, he probably led the force.''’? At any rate, the 
city fell on 18 December 1118, probably because of the failure of 
the relief force. ‘The Aragonese were at last masters of the capital of 
the Frontera Superior, and most of the rest of the Frontera Superior 
would soon prove to be theirs. After the city’s fall, Alfonso took care 
of needed business in Zaragoza, making Gaston of Béarn the lord of 
the city, signing a surrender agreement with the Muslims, confirming 
episcopal rights in the city, and granting the custom of infanzons to 
Zaragoza’s new Christian population.’'® 

Lacarra, Ubieto Areta, and Canellas Lopez have outlined the 
immediate course of the conquest of the Ebro’s other major cities 
after Zaragoza’s fall. They follow the Chromcon Sancti Maxentu and the 
Cronica de los estados peninsulares and a charter issued by Alfonso to the 
bishop of Pamplona.'!’ The two chronicles record that Calatayud, 
Tarazona, Tudela, and Valtierra fell after Zaragoza’s capture; and 
the charter mentions the bishop of Pamplona’s service at the sieges 
of Zaragoza, Tudela, and Tarazona. The chronicles do not directly 
state the order of Alfonso’s capture of these cities. Canellas Lopez 
and Ubieto Areta interpret the order of cities in the charter to be 


114 See above on this matter. Perhaps the grant of indulgences was done to bol- 
ster the morale of Alfonso’s forces. 

5 Tacarra, “La conquista de Zaragoza,” Estudios, 101-2; Ibn Abi Zar‘, Rawd al- 
Qirtas, 1:318; Chromcon Sancti Maxenin, 427. 

16 Lacarra, “La conquista de Zaragoza,” Estudios, 110-12. The Muslim surrender 
agreement does not survive. 

17 Ubieto, La formacién territorial, 159; Lacarra, Alfonso, 73-75; Canellas Lopez, 
“Tarazona y sus gentes,” 29; CDA, no. 93 (1119); Cronica de los estados peninsulares, 
125-26; Chronicon Sancti Maxentu, 427-28. 
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the chronological order of conquest, and other evidence supports this 
position, as we shall shortly see. If they are correct, then Alfonso 
planned to secure the major cities north of the Jalon between the 
Ebro and the Iberian Cordillera. This strategy would protect both 
him and his prize Zaragoza from counterattacks from north of the 
Jalon when he began his campaigns into Bajo Aragon and the 
Calatayud-Daroca depression. Furthermore, the conquest of cities 
meant that Alfonso would simultaneously control the Ebro’s major 
river valleys. Consequently his campaigns of conquest were concen- 
trated in river valleys, the arteries of commerce, agriculture, and 
transportation in the Ebro River basin. His campaigning in the mesas 
separating the river valleys was probably spotty, but this was unim- 
portant. What truly mattered was control of the river valleys, which 
Alfonso accomplished with the conquest of their major cities.'’® 

By February 1119, Alfonso had begun to besiege Tudela. In con- 
trast to Zaragoza, it fell quickly; on the twenty-second of the month 
Alfonso was master of ‘Tudela. The Battler stayed in Tudela’s vicin- 
ity during March, ratifying the city’s surrender agreement with its 
Muslims and also signing a pact with the city’s Jews.'!? With the 
capture of Zaragoza and Tudela, Alfonso now controlled the two 
most important cities of the Aragonese and Navarrese Ebro. After 
the conquest of ‘Tudela, Alfonso probably turned his attention next 
to ‘Tarazona, the key city of the Queiles River Valley. By late March 
he was besieging the city, and had probably captured it by Decem- 
ber 1119. ‘The charter of settlement granted to Belchite in this month 
lists Michael as bishop-elect of Tarazona. To the west of Tarazona, 
by March 1120, as the charter granted to the inhabitants of the city 
shows, Alfonso ruled Soria, which would serve as an outpost against 
the Leonese monarchy.'”? Alfonso had completed the conquest of the 
main cities between the Jalon, the Ebro, the Rioja, and the Iberian 
Cordillera within the space of fifteen months. It was an admirable 
achievement. 

If the dates of the conquests of these major cities are easy to 


‘8 On the strategic value of the river valleys, see Lacarra, “La conquista de 
Zaragoza,” Estudios, 91-92. On the lack of population outside the river valleys, see 
Corral Lafuente, “El sistema urbano,” 36. Even today the mesas are the least-devel- 
oped and populated areas of the Ebro Basin. 

''9 Ubieto, La formacién territorial, 159; CDA, no. 92. 

' Canellas Lopez, “Tarazona y sus gentes,” 29; Ubieto, La formacién territorial, 
160. 
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establish, the subjugation of the lesser towns and villages of this ter- 
ritory offers more challenges. Ubieto and Lacarra maintain that the 
surrender of the other towns of the Ebro Basin was simultaneous 
with or followed very quickly after the surrender of Zaragoza, Tudela, 
and ‘Tarazona.'*' With invaluable information on lordships, Aragonese 
charters can be used to develop a rough chronology of the subjuga- 
tion of the lesser towns of the Ebro Basin, which probably occurred 
between 1119 and 1124. Although major cities like Zaragoza and 
Tudela had lords within a year of their conquest, lesser places lack 
notice of lords until several years after the conquest of those two 
cities. Undoubtedly Alagon, at the junction of the Ebro and Jalon 
Rivers, came under Aragonese rule quickly, for Lop Garcés Peregrino 
was its lord in 1119.’ Places like Cabafias de Ebro (on the Ebro 
upriver from Alagon), ‘Turbena (on the Jalon), and Ricla (on the 
Jalon between Calatayud and Zaragoza) had lords by 1121. A char- 
ter dated 4 December 1121 records that villages like Cortes, Mallén, 
Frescano, and Magallon, all located near the junction of the Arba 
and Ebro rivers, were under the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of Chris- 
tian bishops. Yet no evidence exists for lords in villages like Cerbera 
(on the Ribota River north of Calatayud) until 1123; and Pedrola 
(on the Ebro) and Epila (on the Jalon) lack notices until 1124.!% 

Borja offers another interesting example of the difficulties surround- 
ing the chronology of Christian rule of the lesser towns of the Ebro 
River Basin. Ubieto and originally Lacarra believed that Borja was 
taken in 1119. Ubieto most certainly follows the Anales Toledanos primeros 
in his dating of Borja’s conquest as 1119. The best source for Borja’s 
capture is a charter from the Cartulary of San Pedro, stating that it 
was redacted in the year of Borja’s capture. The charter bears both 
an Era and Incarnational date of 1124, but its editor Lacarra corrects 
the date as 1119, without giving any sound reason for this redating. 
He is perhaps following the various chronicles that indiscriminately 
date the conquests of other towns after Zaragoza’s capture. 

More recently Maria Teresa Ferrer 1 Mallol has offered 1122 as 
the date of Borja’s subjugation, based on the surrender agreement of 
its Muslims with Alfonso. ‘The evidence from the surrender agree- 


12! Ubieto, La formaciin territorial, 155-60; Lacarra, “La Reconquista,” Estudios, 215. 
'22 Agustin Ubieto Arteta, Los “tenentes” en Aragén and Navarra en los siglos XI y XII 

(Valencia, 1973), 124. The Aragonese system of lordships is discussed in chap. 3. 
123 Ubieto, Los “tenentes”, 132, 138, 152, 155, 165; LacDoc, nos. 77, 92. 
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ment is not conclusive, though. It is a fifteenth-century copy from 
the registers of Martin the Humane whose dating clause presents 
numerous problems. Furthermore the document possesses a diplo- 
matic form highly unlike usual Alfonsine documents. The copy of 
the surrender agreement must be considered suspect.'** 

1124 still stands as the most plausible date of Borja’s conquest, 
especially since the Era and Incarnational dates of the charter re- 
corded in the Cartulary of San Pedro confirm each other. It seems 
unlikely that Alfonso would permit the Murabitun to hold Borja until 
1124, since they could use it to stage attacks against him. He would 
let an ally such as ‘Imad al-Dawla hold it. In 1116 Ibn Tifilwit had 
besieged ‘Imad al-Dawla, the last Banu Hud ruler, at Borja, which 
suggests that he ruled it. Because he was Alfonso’s ally against the 
Murabitun, ‘Imad al-Dawla continued to hold Borja until 1124, at 
which time Alfonso took it for reasons unknown. If Alfonso did cap- 
ture Borja from ‘Imad al-Dawla, then this would account for the 
fear of his son Zafadola that Alfonso would seize Rueda. His son did 
turn over the remnants of his family’s holdings to Alfonso VII in 
return for lands in Castile, although he apparently realized no real 
control of them. The possibility exists then that Alfonso took Borja 
from ‘Imad al-Dawla, not from the Murabitun, making 1124 the 
most plausible date for Borja’s conquest.'” 

Several reasons might account for the disparity between the ap- 
pearance of lords in Zaragoza and Tudela, and in lesser towns, which 
would indicate their control by Christians. ‘The mopping up of the 
Ebro Basin by the Aragonese and the Navarrese with their various 
allies might have been slow, so that the region only gradually came 
under Alfonso’s rule. Besides, since all charters for this period have 
probably not been edited, or else some have disappeared, pertinent 
information is lacking. Finally, the gradual appearance of lords in 
lesser towns and pueblos suggests that the Battler only slowly orga- 
nized the system of lordships in newly conquered territory. Zaragoza 
and ‘Tudela were important, so they were assigned lords first. The 
real answer could be a combination of all these explanations. At any 


'4 Ubieto, La_formacién terntonal, 159; Maria Teresa Ferrer i Mallol, “La capitulaci6n 
de Borja en 1122,” Homenaje a la Profesora Eménita Maria Luisa Ledesma Rubio. Aragén 
en la Edad Media 10-11 (1993): 269-79. On Lacarra’s position, see LacDoc, no. 61 
and “La Reconquista,” Estudios, 215. He later changed his mind and believed that 
Borja remained a holdout until 1124. See Alfonso, 73. 

29 Cf. Chronica Adefonsi imperatoris, Bk. 1, chap. 30. 
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rate, the establishments of lordships is in character with the general 
Aragonese organization of the spoils of conquest—it proceeded in a 
piecemeal fashion. 

After Tarazona, Alfonso began his next major conquest, the con- 
quest of Calatayud, located at the strategic junction of the Jalon and 
Jiloca Rivers, the pathways to Valencia, Castile, and Zaragoza. In 
the spring of 1120 (the season of the year that campaigns normally 
began), Alfonso was besieging Calatayud and received reinforcements 
from southern France with the arrival of Wilham, duke of Aquitaine 
and count of Poitiers. Besides the troubador duke, ‘Imad al-Dawla 
was probably with Alfonso at the siege.'”° 

Alfonso needed this help, for he was about to battle the most signif- 
cant Murabitun counterattack against his monumental conquests at 
their expense. In the winter of 1119-1120, the Murabitun ruler ‘Ah 
ibn Yusuf selected his brother Ibrahim to prepare the counterattack. 
With his selection, ‘Ali had probably chosen the relative most ca- 
pable of the task of repulsing Alfonso. Ibrahim after all was a suc- 
cessful veteran of Iberian politics and warfare, formerly governor of 
Murcia and now of Seville, and conqueror of the Castilians at Co- 
ria. At ‘Ali’s order, Ibrahim mobilized the Murabitun governors of 
al-Andalus, including those of Lérida, Granada, and Murcia, and 
their troops, who joined him, at Seville. Even the Cid’s former com- 
panion Ibn Galbun was part of the expedition.'?’ 

Unfortunately for ‘Ah, Ibrahim failed in his task. Alfonso and his 
superior forces, including ‘Imad al-Dawla and William of Aquitaine, 
smashed Ibrahim and his troops at the Battle of Cutanda (17 June. 
1120), near Calamocha, in the Calatayud-Daroca depression. Ibn 
‘Idhari credits Ibrahim’s defeat to his ignorance of the large num- 
bers of troops under Alfonso’s command; this suggests that Ibrahim 
had only weakly scouted his foe.'** The crushing defeat sent the Mura- 
bitun staggering, and never again did they mount an expedition to 
retake the Frontera Superior from Alfonso. The Murabitun would 
enjoy other military victories over Alfonso or his subordinates, but 
their control of the Frontera Superior was finished. 

This glorious victory provided immediate strategic advantages for 


'26 Lacarra, Alfonso, 73-75. 

'27 T follow Ibn ‘Idhari’s account in Bayan al-Mugrib narrated by Huici Miranda, 
“Nuevas aportaciones,” 320-22. See also, Ubieto, La formacién terntonal, 161-62. 

128 Huici Miranda, “Nuevas aportaciones,” 322. 
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Alfonso. The Chronicon Sancti Maxentu reports that Alfonso took many 
castles after his victory, while Ibn al-Abbar states that Calatayud was 
abandoned because of Ibrahim’s defeat at Cutanda.'*? Alfonso occu- 
pied Calatayud around 24 June 1120, and later in the year took 
Daroca, further down the Jiloca River. He now controlled the all- 
important junction of the Jiloca and Jalon rivers, and with the occu- 
pation of Daroca, the Battler now gained the upper half of the Jiloca 
River Valley. Besides moving down the Jiloca, Alfonso may have 
pursued further conquests to the west through the Jalon River Val- 
ley, taking Alhama, Ariza (which may or may not have been in 
Christian hands), and perhaps even Medinaceli (which may have had 
an Aragonese lord in 1118). If he had taken Medinaceli, then Alfonso 
had seized this important city not from the Murabitun, but from 
Urraca, because it had been in Leonese hands since 1104. Alfonso’s 
push towards Medinaceli, along with Alfonso’s rule over Soria, meant 
more bitter strife between Alfonso and Urraca.'*° 

Alfonso’s conquests of Zaragoza, Tudela, ‘Tarazona, Calatayud, and 
Daroca were the high water marks of Aragonese and Navarrese 
expansion under his rule, which still had fourteen years to run. After 
1120, Alfonso faced problems in Castile-Le6n, southern France, and 
from Ramon Berenguer III; and his efforts in the Lérida-Fraga area 
also continued to be frustrated. Alfonso achieved less spectacular, more 
subtle extensions of Aragonese territory after 1120; but his capture 
of Zaragoza, Tudela, and Calatayud shaped definitively the most 
important territorial gains in the history of medieval Aragon. The 
Murabitun reconquest of Aragonese territory after the Battler’s death 
would prove temporary, and they never retook Zaragoza, whose rule 
meant domination of the Frontera Superior. The Battler had won 
his place among the most glorious Spanish kings of the Middle Ages. 

After the campaigns of 1120 inveterate troubles in Castile-Leén 
and with Ramon Berenguer III prevented further action by Alfonso 


"9 Chronicon Sanct Maxentu, 428; and Ibn al-Abbar as cited in Ubieto, La formacién 
terntorial, 163, n. 60. 

'° Ubieto, La formacién terntorial, 163-64. Antonio Ubieto Areta has proposed that 
Alfonso, not Urraca, took Sigiienza from the Murabitun. Bernard F. Reilly has 
successfully pointed out the flaws in this argument. See Antonio Ubieto Areta, “Los 
primeros afios de la didcesis de Sigiienza,” Homenaje a Johannes Vincke, 2 vols. (Madrid, 
1962), 1:135-48; and Toribio Mingiiella y Arnedo, Historia de la diécesis de Sigiienza y 
de sus obtspos (Madrid, 1910), 1:57. On Reilly’s rejection of Ubieto’s thesis, see Urraca, 
179, n. 79. Also, see Julio Gonzalez Plasencia, Repoblacién de Castilla la Nueva, 2 vols. 
(Madrid, 1975), 1:156-58. 
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against the Murabitun until 1123.'*' When he did move again Lérida 
and Fraga were chosen, probably as much to counter the designs of 
Ramon Berenguer III on this territory as to break Murabitun rule. 
With ‘Ali’s approval and to prevent having to combat Alfonso as 
well as Ramon, the Murabitun may have been paying a tribute of 
12,000 dinares a year to the Catalan count to forestall war with him. 
Ramon’s agreement in 1120 with the Muslim governor of Lérida, 
Avifilel, boldly stated his ambitions. Ramon received places in the 
Cinca River Valley formerly Aragonese but now under Muslim con- 
trol: Chalamera, Alcolea, and Zaidin. Avifilel also promised to aid 
Ramon in his efforts around Tortosa and Lérida. In return Ramon 
permitted the safe passage of Avifilel’s troops to Majorca. Besides 
this support, in October 1122 Ramon gained the alliance of Pong 
Hugo, count of Ampurias, who promised to support Ramon’s hold 
on the Ebro Basin from Tortosa to Lérida and north of the Ebro 
River to Estopifian.’” 

Alfonso began to prepare for the campaign against Lérida and 
Fraga in 1122, as his itinerary for the first half of the year shows. In 
February he was near Zaragoza. In May he was at liermas near 
Sos on the road to Béarn, where he received the homage of his old 
comrade Centullo of Bigorre at Morlaas in June.'*? He stayed in 


131 For Alfonso’s activities in Castile-Leon from 1121 to 1122, see Reilly, Urraca, 
149, 162-63. 

Reilly places Alfonso at Montearagén in February 1121 based on a fuero issued 
by Alfonso edited in CFM, 254-55. Reilly (p. 163, n. 1) redates the fuero from 1114 
to 1121 based on the citation of a lord in Calatayud, Jimeno Lopez, according to 
Reilly. The document actually records Ifigo Jimenones as the lord, a title he did 
not achieve until 1124. Cf. Ubieto, Los “tenentes”, 135. 

132 On the agreement with Avifilel, see LacDoc, no. 69; Ubieto, La formacién tern- 
torial, 146, n. 17; and on the payment of paras, see Huici Miranda, “Los Banu 
Hud,” 36-37. The identity of Avifilel is mysterious. In Lénda arabe (Lérida, 1974), 
86-87, Rodrigo Pita Mercé suggests that Avifilel was an independent Murabitun 
governor of Lérida engaged in a civil war with Tortosa. As we shall see later, Avifilel 
no longer ruled Lérida in 1134, when Alfonso conducted around Lénda and Fraga 
his last campaign against the Murabitun. 

For the alliance with Pong, see Joaquin Miret y Sans, “Alfonso el Batallador en 
Fraga en 1122,” Boletin de la Real Academia de Buenas Letras de Barcelona 6 (1911-1912): 
540-47. 

133 Reilly, Urraca, 169; CDA, nos. 108, 109. Lacarra, Alfonso, 80, holds that the 
charter locating Alfonso at Termes indicates he was at the town near Fraga and 
Lérida; but I accept the conclusion of Maria Martin Postigo de la Soterrafia. She 
believes that this Termes is the village called Tiermas near Sos on the Roman road 
to Béarn. Logically Alfonso would be travelling to Béarn in May, since he is present 
there in June. See her “Alfonso el Batallador y Segovia (Un documento original de 
este monarca en el Archivo Catedralico),” Estudios Segovianos 19 (1967): 230. 
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southern France during the summer, moving on to the Soule Valley, 
whose Count Gassion was his vassal; there Alfonso issued charters. 
As Lacarra notes, Alfonso was probably mustering the support of his 
southern French allies for his campaign against Lérida and Fraga.'** 

In the last half of 1122, to safeguard his western borders, Alfonso 
tried to resolve the vexing problems with the Leonese monarchy. 
The situation was more complicated because it now included another 
player, Alfonso Raimundez, the future Alfonso VII and Urraca’s son 
by Raymond of Burgundy. Alfonso returned to Castile in November 
and remained there in the month of December. At this time, or in 
January 1123, a church council established the famous military confrat- 
ernity of Belchite, needed to shore up the Llano de Belchite because 
of its failure to attract settlers. At least this is Reilly’s conjecture. He 
believes that the presence of Alfonso, and of Aragonese and Castilian- 
Leonese bishops at this council, and that Alfonso was present in Castile 
in December, indicate that the council was probably held at this 
time. At the council the spheres of influence between Alfonso, and 
Urraca and Alfonso Raimuindez were also established. Alfonso I re- 
tained _ his hold on Burgos, Carrion, Castrojeriz, and Soria, but agreed 
not to press any claims around Toledo or below the Duero.'* Reilly’s 
contention that Alfonso sought to secure his western borders for his 
campaign against Lérida meshes well with Lacarra’s interpretation that 
Alfonso’s strategy in 1122 was to gather strength for that campaign.!%° 

With problems in Castile-Leon more or less at rest, Alfonso marched 
on Lérida in February and remained in the area at least until May.'’ 


Another probable reason that Lacarra maintained that this Termes was near Lérida 
and Fraga comes from two charters (LacDoc, nos. 83, 119; the latter is also in CDA, 
no. 119) that locate Alfonso at Fraga and Lérida. Ubieto, La formacién territorial, 166- 
67, redates both documents to 1123, when Alfonso was undoubtedly besieging Lérida. 
Ubieto considers it strange that Alfonso was at the identical places at the same time 
in two consecutive years, and also that Alfonso would be at Lérida in May and then 
move so quickly to Béarn. I am inclined to accept this reasoning and therefore his 
redating of these two charters. 

'54 Lacarra, Alfonso, 79-80; CDA, nos. 111-12. 

' Reilly, Urraca, 170, 172-73. Alfonso’s original charter no longer exists, but it 
was copied, without date, into Alfonso VII’s reconfirmation of the military confra- 
ternity in 1136. The first scholarly study on the confraternity’s establishment, placed 
between the years 1120-1125, was Peter Rassow’s, “La cofradia de Belchite,” Anuario 
de historia del derecho espanol 3 (1926): 200-26. Antonio Ubieto Areta localized the 
date to February or March 1122 in, “La creacién de la cofradia militar de Belchite,” 
EEMCA 5 (1952): 427-34. 

© Reilly, Urraca, 172-73; Lacarra, Alfonso, 79-81. 

'57 Ubieto, La formacién terntorial, 166-68; CDA, nos. 118, 119, 121. 
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Alfonso constructed a castle above Lérida, perhaps at Gardeny, to besiege 
the city. The strategy was stymied, for Alfonso apparently encountered 
strong resistance not only from the Murabitun but from Ramon 
Berenguer III as well. Alfonso engaged in a tornio with Ramon and his 
new ally, Alfonso’s former comrade-in-arms at Calatayud and Cutanda: 
William, count of Poitiers and duke of Aquitaine. Its results uncer- 
tain, the tormo may have been an actual tournament or a battle. 
Lacarra believes that it forced Alfonso to lift the siege.'’? Whatever 
its outcome, Alfonso’s failure in 1123 at Lénda, truly a thorn in his 
flesh, foreshadowed his crushing defeat near there in 1134, at Fraga. 

Although failing at Lérida, Alfonso may have enjoyed temporary 
success at Fraga. A charter of Alfonso records its drafting at Fraga, 
indicating at least his temporary occupation of the city.’ Although 
the Era date of the charter clearly is 1160, the charter is a transumpt 
of 1202, making it possible that the date was transcribed incorrectly. 
For reasons cited above, Ubieto dates the charter as 1123. Lacarra 
dates it as 1125, claiming that two lords cited in the document, Sancho 
Iohannes of Huesca and Ato Garcés of Barbastro, did not hold those 
positions in 1122. According to Lacarra, Sancho Iohannes did not 
become lord of Huesca until 1125, so this charter was probably drawn 
up in that year. Ato Garcés was lord of Barbastro by February 1123 
when Alfonso began his siege of Huesca, however, and the citations 
of Sancho Iohannes as lord of Huesca begin in 1117 and end in 
1134. It is true that Gaston of Béarn is also cited as Huesca’s lord 
from February 1123 to April 1124 and again in June 1129; but Sancho 
Iohannes reappears as lord of Huesca in August 1124 in a private 
charter.'*° All this strongly suggests that a struggle for the lordship of 
Huesca was occurring between Gaston and Sancho, with undertones 


138 Lacarra, Alfonso, 81; LacDoc, no. 90 (1123): “Rex Adefunsus fabricabat castellum 
super Lerita et habuit tornio cum illo Pictavino et illo comite de Barchilona.” The 
tornio suggests that Alfonso and William had a falling out after Cutanda, and William 
decided to ally with Ramon. I am uncertain how this benefited William. The prob- 
lem is ignored by Alfred Richard, Histoire des comtes de Poitou, 2 vols. (Paris, 1903), 
1:382-506. Although Ramon and William may have foiled Alfonso’s plans at Lérida, 
Ramon’s designs on Lérida were stifled when the Murabitun administered a sting- 
ing defeat to the Count at Corbins in 1124. See Viguera, Aragon musulman, 241. 

139 TacDoc, no. 119, with the date of 1125 (CDA, no. 119). For reasons not stated, 
neither Ubieto nor Lacarra emphasize that Alfonso may have occupied Fraga tem- 
porarily. They thus ignore Miret y Sans who claims that this document proves that 
the Battler was in Fraga. See Lacarra, “La Reconquista,” Estudios, 217; Ubieto, La 
formacién territorial, 167; Miret y Sans, “Alfonso el Batallador,” 540-47. 

140 Ubieto, Los “tenentes”, 129, 143; CDA no. 119; LacDoc, no. 101. 
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of a contest between native Aragonese and Alfonso’s southern French 
allies for the most important lordships of Aragon and Navarre. ‘This 
also shows that Lacarra’s redating of this charter as 1125 is faulty. 
As Ubieto has suggested, the best date for the charter is probably 
1123, providing evidence for Alfonso’s temporary capture of this city. 
Further notices of Alfonso’s presence at or lordship over Fraga are 
lacking, indicating his only temporary occupation of the city. 

Besides problems at Lérida, Murabitun raids around Belchite in 
1123 may have troubled Alfonso. Ubieto, using epigraphical evidence, 
has cleverly reconstructed a Murabitun attack on Belchite in 1123. 
An inscription at the monastery of San Juan de la Pefia records the 
death of a knight named Sang at Belchite at the hands of Muslim 
warriors, while Jimeno Sanchez, lord of Calasanz, disappears from 
Aragonese charters after 1123. Another inscription at San Juan de la 
Pefia, one that Ubieto has overlooked, records as well the death of 
a “Semeni milites” at Belchite in 1123.'*! The strong possibility there- 
fore exists that the two died because of a Murabitun attack on Belchite 
in 1123. If there were an attack, it failed; but the attack possibly 
took place for reasons other than Belchite’s capture. The Murabitun 
may have been trying to relieve Aragonese pressure on Lérida. 

Frustrated at Lérida and Fraga, Alfonso shored up his southern 
borders, probably ill-defined, in the last part of 1124 and even ex- 
panded them south of the Jalon between the Jiloca and Guadalope 
Rivers. From 1121 to 1124 Alfonso had already established a string 
of lordships along the Jalon River, thereby creating a defensive line 
with which to check Murabitun attacks from Bajo Aragon.'*? Un- 
doubtedly, the establishment of the military confraternity at Belchite 
in 1122 or 1123 served the same purpose. 

In late 1124 Alfonso renewed his efforts along his southern bor- 
ders. In September Alfonso granted to Pere Ramon as much un- 
settled land as he could develop in Carifiena (directly west of Belchite 


'*! Ubieto, La formacién territorial, 168. On the inscription of “Semeni” at San Juan 
de la Pefia, see Antonio Duran Gudiol, “Las inscripciones medievales de la provincia 
de Huesca,” EEMCA 8 (1967): 83. On Jimeno Sanchez’s lordship of Calatayud, see 
Ubieto, Los “tenentes”, 134. 

'#? See above on this point. In the first part of 1124, from March to May, Alfonso 
was in the Rioja, besieging Diego Lopez at Haro because their conflict had flared 
again, for some unknown reason. He had been in Daroca in March, suggesting he 
had business to attend to in the Jiloca River Valley at this time, but the troubles 
with Diego caused him to leave for the Rioja. See Monreal, “El sefiorio de Vizcaya,” 
130-31; and Lacarra, Alfonso, 85. 
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and east of Calatayud). ‘To the northwest of Belchite, Alfonso granted 
a charter of settkement to the inhabitants of Maria del Huerva, below 
Zaragoza on the Huerva River, in December 1124. The Aragonese 
presence on the Huerva was further strengthened when Alfonso 
granted four castles located along the Huerva River to the Castilians 
Fruela and Pelayo, also in December 1124. This flurry of royal grants 
in late 1124 demonstrates Alfonso’s desire to make more firm his 
rule of the lands surrounding Belchite south of the Jalon and the 
Ebro rivers.'* 

Alfonso took other steps to secure his southern borders, in this 
case the strategic Jiloca River Valley. During his stay in Daroca, he 
gave Singra, a town on the Jiloca River between Monreal del Campo 
and ‘Teruel, to the abbot of San Juan de la Pefia. Alfonso also granted 
another charter, in Monreal del Gampo in October.'* The grants 
from the Jiloca River Valley in the fall most likely evidence an 
Aragonese push to Teruel, which stalled. No existing source, though, 
mentions that Alfonso ever reached ‘Teruel or even attempted to take 
the city. 

Alfonso probably acted along his southern borders in 1124 to 
prepare for his great raid through al-Andalus in 1125-1126 and for 
later offensives against Murabitun Valencia.'* With the grant of Singra 
to San Juan de la Pefia, the Battler may have been strengthening his 
hold on the route he used to invade al-Andalus in 1125. Also in 
preparation for the raid, a force composed of many of Alfonso’s French 
confederates, including the Norman Rotrou of Perche, seized Bena- 
cadell in the winter of 1124-1125. The capture of this pass between 
Valencia and Alicante marked one of the earlier Aragonese thrusts 


43 CDA, nos. 133, 134; and Lacarra, Aragon, 57. Carlos Laliena Corbera believes 
that the grant of the four castles on the Huerva is spurious, and that Antonio Ubieto 
Areta mistakenly identified one of the castles (called “Alkanig¢ in the charter) as the 
town of Alcafiiz. The castle, according to Laliena Corbera, was Alcafiicejo, now 
disappeared. I believe that Laliena correctly identifies the castle as Alcafiicejo. It 
makes sense that Alfonso would grant four castles all located in the same geographi- 
cal area. I am not sure, however, that the document is spurious; the lords, scribe, 
royal official and bishops in the document all could have held their positions in 
December 1124. Therefore I am inclined to accept the document, a copy found in 
the archives of the cathedral of La Seo, as based on an original. See CDA, no. 133; 
Carlos Laliena Corbera, Sistema social, estructura agrana y orgamizacion del poder en el Bajo 
Aragén en la Edad Media (siglos XII-XV) (Teruel, 1987), 24; and Antonio Ubieto Areta, 
“La reconquista y poblacién de Alcafiz,” Teruel 9 (1953): 61-78. 

4 CDA, nos. 131, 132. 

45 See Lacarra, Aragon, 57, for Alfonso’s efforts to bolster the defense of the Bajo 
Aragon and prepare for the invasion of Granada. 
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against Valencia. Alfonso’s further designs on Valencia were indi- 
cated by his grant of Lina and Villamarchén in Valencia to the bishop 
of Zaragoza.'* 

His great move against the Murabitun was his raid through al- 
Andalus, probably instigated at the request of the Andalusian Moza- 
rabs, who claimed that Alfonso would receive their ready support in 
any campaign to remove the yoke of Murabitun rule from al- 
Andalus.'*’ Departing his realms in September 1125 and returning 
in June 1126, he struck such cities as Denia and Granada and fought 
several battles with different Murabitun governors, who had been 
reinforced with troops from the Maghrib at the order of ‘Ali ibn 
Yusuf. ‘he promised support from the Mozarabs proved shallow, 
probably complicating Alfonso’s problems of waging such a campaign 
so deep in al-Andalus. In the end, Alfonso is usually credited with 
no concrete gains from this expedition, other than his legendary rescue 
of Mozarabs from al-Andalus to settle the newly-conquered Ebro 
Valley. ‘The raid may have been preventive, though, designed to 
destroy the resources along the routes that Murabitun forces would 
march to retake the Frontera Superior or to reinforce such places as 
Valencia or Lérida.'* That Alfonso did stage attacks on Valencia 
after 1126 suggests that this was the reason for the raid. 

In 1129, Alfonso probably launched his chief effort to seize Valencia. 
The eschatocol of a charter dated 5 May 1129 records that Alfonso 
was besieging Valencia, and Muslim sources speak of a major battle 
between Alfonso and the Murabitun in Valencia that year.'*® Hearing 


'© Lacarra, Alfonso, 85-87; LacDoc, no. 125, without date. 

‘7 Tbn ‘Idhari, Bayan al-Mugrib, 160; Ubieto, La formacién territorial, 172-78; Lacarra, 
Alfonso, 87-92; Huici Miranda, “Los Banu Hud,” 27-29. 

‘8 Lacarra, Alfonso, 89, 91-92; Reilly, Contest, 165. Alfonso’s raid motivated ‘Ali 
to order the strengthening of the fortifications of the major cities of al-Andalus at 
the advice of the gad: of Cordoba, Ibn Rusd. ‘Ali also ordered that the walls of 
Marrakesh be strengthened against the growing threat of Ibn Tumart and the 
Almohades. Although ‘Ali did banish some Mozarabs to the Maghrib, not all were 
forced to relocate from al-Andalus. See Huici Miranda, “Los Banu Hud,” 28-29. 

Besides the strengthening of urban defenses, the Murabitun may have undertaken 
a punitive raid against Alfonso’s realms, striking in Ribagorza as far north as Lascuarre, 
east of Graus and north of Benabarre. Such a raid striking this area would probably 
originate from Lérida, the closest and strongest Murabitun outpost to Alfonso’s realms. 
Ubieto has discerned such an attack from a charter drawn up at Roda. See his La 
formaci6n terntonal, 178. 

'9 LacDoc, no. 181. The Muslim sources are the Nazm al-Yuman and letters of Ali 
concerning the Murabitun defeat at Cullera. See Huici Miranda, “Los Banu Hud,” 
29-33. I follow Huici’s account here. 
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of Alfonso’s possible invasion of Valencia, ‘Ali, with the nightmares 
still fresh from Alfonso’s raid through al-Andalus, reinforced the Levant 
with troops from Marrakesh. These reinforcements failed. The Nazm 
records Alfonso’s crushing defeat of the Murabitun at Cullera, in 
Valencia, which resulted in 12,000 Murabitun dead, wounded, and 
captured. Alfonso achieved this victory despite battling a foe superior 
in numbers. In a letter to Abu Muhammed ‘Abd Allah b. Abu Bakr, 
perhaps governor of Cordoba at this time, ‘Ali chastised the Murabitun 
of the Levant for losing to a numerically inferior enemy. 

Although victorious, Alfonso seemed unable to complete the con- 
quest of Murabitun Valencia, for unknown reasons. Nevertheless, 
Ubieto believes that the Aragonese presence in Valencia was heavy, 
ruling Jativa, Liria, and Cullera.'*° This may be true, but the docu- 
mentation supporting this position is scanty at best. More plausibly, 
Valencia remained only fertile territory for Aragonese raids, rather 
than an area over which they truly exercised hegemony. The deaths 
of Gaston of Béarn, whose severed head was brought to Granada 
impaled on a lance, and of Bishop Stephen of Huesca at the hands 
of the Murabitun in Valencia in 1130 attest to continued Aragonese 
raids there. But notices of lordships in Valencia are lacking, which 
suggests that Alfonso and the Aragonese themselves believed that they 
exercised no real control over towns like Jativa. 

The establishment of a military order at Monreal del Campo 
between Daroca and Teruel in 1128 represents Alfonso’s most fa- 
mous effort to defend his holdings in the Jiloca River Valley. It also 
significantly attests to the influence of the Crusading movement on 
the Aragonese. Gaston of Béarn, a veteran crusader, had suggested 
the move to Alfonso as a way to defend an area of “uncultivated 
and uninhabited places of wasteland.”!' The area from which the 
military order ought to receive renders was vast, stretching from the 
western part of the Jalon River Valley past Calatayud to Valencia 
on the southeast. The vastness evidences Alfonso’s tenuous rule over 
the territory, since he apparently had only the one military order to 
exercise jurisdiction over it. The grants of 1124 probably recorded 
the furthest that sure Aragonese control of the Ebro region reached— 


°° Ubieto, La formacién territorial, 186, 188. 

'°' IT summarize the account of the military order’s establishment found in LacDoc, 
no. 173: “Inculta et inabitabilia heremi loca;” Lacarra, Alfonso, 98-100; Ubieto, La 
formacion terntonal, 168-71. See chap. 5 for the dating of Monreal’s establishment. 
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Azaila, Belchite, Carifiena, and Calatayud, and to the southwest of 
Calatayud, the Jiloca River Valley to Singra. 

Alfonso’s raids in Granada and Valencia characterized the stale- 
mate in his war with the Murabitun. After 1120 Alfonso had achieved 
only minor territorial gains; but neither were the Murabitun able to 
defeat the Battler until their victory at Fraga in 1134. 

Alfonso’s stalemate with the Murabitun appears a success when 
compared to his troubled dealings with Ramon Berenguer III and 
with the Leonese monarchy. Alfonso VII, after succeeding Urraca in 
1126, rejuvenated the monarchy that had been crippled by the civil 
war of his mother’s reign. In 1127 Alfonso VII assumed control over 
many Aragonese holdings in Vieja Castilla and the Rioja because of 
the revolt of the burgesses of such cities as Burgos against their 
Aragonese lords, or else the treachery of these same lords.'** In the 
same year, the two Alfonsos reached the famous compromise, called 
the “Paces de Tamara,” that confirmed the Battler’s loss of various 
Castilian holdings like Burgos, Pancorbo, and Briviesca. The Aragonese 
Alfonso did retain Vizcaya and Alava, the Rioja, and lands in Castile 
up to Belorado, thus preserving such fruits of conquests as Soria and 
protecting his Ebro conquests. He also kept such places as Castrojeriz, 
violating the terms of the peace.’ 

For the remainder of the Battler’s reign, the two Alfonsos chipped 
away at each other’s territory. Only three months after the “Paces 
de Tamara,” Alfonso the Battler encroached on territory close to 
Castilian lands, besieging Molina de Aragon from nearby Castilnuevo, 
and would take it in May 1128. Besides Molina, approximately sixty- 
five kilometers to the southeast of Medinaceli, Alfonso also took Traid 
in this area. The Battler spent August to October at Almazan, be- 
tween Soria and Medinaceli, shoring up his hold on Soria and its 


'2 "The standard work on Alfonso VII’s rule is Manuel Recuero Astray, Alfonso 
VIL, emperador. El imperto hispdnico en el siglo XII (Leon, 1979). The events of the “paces 
de Tamara” are recorded in tendentious sources—Chronica Adefonsis imperatoris, Rodrigo 
Jiménez de Rada, and the Chronicle of San Juan de la Pefia—that obfuscate this still 
understudied but most important event in twelfth century Iberian politics. Also, cf. 
Ubieto, La formacién terntonal, 181-84; Reilly, Contest, 168-69; and Lacarra, Alfonso, 
93-96; and idem, “Paces de Tamara,” Estudios, 147-61. 

'° Recuero Astray, Alfonso VII, 92; Lacarra, Alfonso, 95. The document recording 
the compromise does not survive, but the terms of the agreement are hinted at in 
the Chronicle of San Juan de la Peria, 30. Also, see Lacarra, “Paces de Tamara,” Estudios, 
158-60; and Ubieto’s survey of the positions both held and lost after this agreement 
in La formacion terntonal, 179-84. 
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territory by establishing lords in such places as Agreda and Almenar 
de Soria. He also repopulated Ribaroyya on the Duero to the south 
of Soria in January 1129.'°* These actions around Soria provoked 
Alfonso VII, who arrived in either September or July at Atienza 
near Medinaceli, perhaps resulting in war between the feisty rivals.’ 

Ramon Berenguer III similarly badgered Alfonso on his eastern 
borders. ‘The Catalan seized Monzén in Ribagorza in 1127, con- 
firming his constant designs on Alfonso’s eastern realms, and on Lérida 
and Fraga.'°° Noting the disappearance of charter citations of Ara- 
gonese lords in Monzon from 1127 to 1130, Ubieto has confirmed 
Jiménez de Rada’s statement that the Catalan took over Monzon. 
By 1130, Alfonso had probably reestablished his rule over Monzon, 
for he issued a charter in February of that year in the town. Further 
confirmation of his control over Monzén comes from the reappear- 
ance of an Aragonese lord in January 1131.'°’ Despite this successful 
counterattack, Alfonso still faced serious trouble with Ramon and 
Alfonso VII, now allied by the marriage of the count’s daughter with 
Alfonso VII. The Aragonese realms faced possible strangulation from 
these two allies. 

From 1130 to 1131, Alfonso quit his realms to attend to affairs in 
southern France, besieging Bayonne for reasons not yet determined.'” 
Although occupied with affairs in southern France, Alfonso still had 


'5¢ Ubieto, La formacién ternitonal, 185; Lacarra, Alfonso, 97; and CDA, nos. 197- 
200, for Alfonso’s activities at Almazan, and no. 206 for Ribaroyya. I have not been 
able to locate the documents recording Alfonso’s establishment of lords at Agreda 
and at Almenar de Soria in the sources cited by Lacarra in Alfonso, 108, n. 2. 

'° Recuero Astray, Alfonso VII, 101-2, based on the Chronica Adefonsis imperatonis, 
believes that war did break out, while Lacarra, Alfonso, 97, keenly aware of the bias 
of the Chronica Adefonsis imperatoris, discounts this notion. 

'8© See above, this chapter. Based on a document dated as 1125 in the Cartulary 
of Santa Cristina, Lacarra (Alfonso, 125, 137, n. 2) believes that Garcia Ramirez 
took Monzoén in that same year, most likely from the Murabitun. This would indi- 
cate that the Murabitun had retaken Monzon. Ubieto, Los “tenentes”, 223, cites Garcia, 
the future king of Navarre, as lord in Monzon from 1125 to 1126. The contest for 
Monzon confirms Lacarra’s view (Alfonso, 125-26) that Aragonese control of the 
open plains of lower Ribagorza and Sobrarbe was tenuous. 

157 See Ubieto’s discussion of the struggle for Monzon: La formacién territorial, 180, 
187. Also see Rodrigo Jiménez de Rada, Opera omnia. Pars I: Historia de rebus hispante 
sive historia gothica, ed. Juan Fernandez Valverde, Corpus Christianorum, Continuatio 
Mediaeualis, LX XII (Turnhout, 1987), Bk. 4, chap. 11. 

188 Lacarra, Alfonso, 105, conjectures that Alfonso besieged Bayonne in attempt to 
thwart the new alliance between Alfons Jordan, count of Toulouse, and his half- 
brother Alfonso VII. There exist many editions of Alfonso’s will; see, for example, 
CDA, no. 241; Liber Feudorum Manor, ed. Francisco Miquell Rosell, 2 vols. (Barcelona, 
1945), 1: no. 6 or DML, no. 299. Rosell is hereafter cited as LIM. 
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his mind on further conquests in the Ebro. At the siege of Bayonne 
he drew up his famous will bequeathing his lands to the military 
orders. In it the words “if God gives me Tortosa” revealed his plans 
for the conquest of the remainder of the Murabitun-controlled Ebro 
all the way to Tortosa.’? After the siege, he returned to Spain in 
October 1131 but revealed no further plan for immediate action 
against al-Andalus. He seemed content to encourage the settlement 
of the territory already under his rule. In particular, he concentrated 
on the lands around Soria and the Rioja, where he established settle- 
ments near Logrofio, undoubtedly to solidify Aragonese rule there 
against Alfonso VII.'° 

By late 1132, the Aragonese Alfonso considered the time right to 
begin his push to Lérida and Fraga, his elusive prizes, and ultimately 
to Tortosa. Alfonso marshalled an impressive roster of nobles from 
France, Aragon, and Navarre, all seasoned in Iberian warfare with 
the Murabitun. Even a partial list of the lords, bishops, and French 
nobility serving Alfonso demonstrates the quality of this force: 
the Norman Robert Burdet, prince of Tarragona; Garcia Ramirez, 
the future king of Navarre; Aymer of Narbonne, who had assisted 
Ramon Berenguer III in his temporary capture of the Balearics; 
Bertrand of Laon, Alfonso’s relative from northern France; Bishop 
Arnold Dodon of Huesca; and Fortin Garcés Caxal, the all-power- 
ful Aragonese noble.'® 

At the beginning of the campaign, Alfonso sowed unusual strategy 
from which he reaped success. Perhaps wiser after past failures, Alfonso 
decided to cut off Lérida and Fraga from help downriver by the use 
of a naval force. With the flotilla constructed in the mountains of 
San Millan in the Rioja in November 1132, the Aragonese had pushed 
down the Ebro River to Orta de Sant Joan, only some fifty kilome- 
ters from Tortosa, and occupied the village by January 1133.' At 
this time, Alfonso also initiated sieges of Mequinenza, strategically 
located where the Cinca and the Segre flow into the Ebro, and of 
Fraga. With Mequinenza’s conquest, reinforcements by waterway 
would have difficulty reaching Lérida and Fraga, even if able to make 
it past the Aragonese outpost at Orta. 


159 LFM, no. 6: “Si Deus dederit michi Tortosam.” 

'° On these activities, see Lacarra, Alfonso, 123. 

'8! Lacarra, Alfonso, 129; Orderic Vitalis, The Ecclesiastical History, vol. 6:408-9. 
'©2 Ubieto, La formacién territorial, 189; LacDoc, no. 221. 
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The equally solid military capability of the Murabitun led by ‘Abd 
Allah b. Iyad, the governor of Lérida, made the siege of Fraga long, 
trying, and dangerous. Fraga’s lasted well over a year, which must 
have greatly challenged Alfonso’s military and leadership abilities to 
hold together his disparate forces. He succeeded and in so doing 
demonstrated superior generalship. Lacarra does a masterful job of 
suggesting the grim danger of siege warfare, citing the number of 
wills drawn up by the Christian besiegers, both well-known and 
obscure; even Alfonso reconfirmed his will. The Battler himself was 
probably in personal danger at times. Once the Murabitun almost 
captured his steed, and only the brave actions of two brothers in 
Alfonso’s forces saved the horse.'™ 

The capture of Mequinenza by June 1133 meant that the terri- 
tory south of the Ebro between the Algas and Matarrafia rivers was 
now also under Aragonese rule.'* Realizing the significance of this 
wholesale Aragonese attack on these districts of the Frontera Supe- 
rior, the Murabitun governor of Murcia and Valencia, Yahya ibn 
Ganiya, contested the capture of Mequinenza and continued siege of 
Fraga. Ibn Ganiya may have sent at least two relief forces against 
Alfonso before the deciding battle in July 1134. A charter of Alfonso 
recorded one such incident: “In the month of February, when the 
king warred with the Murabitun in Fraga.”'® Murabitun efforts up 
to this point failed to break the siege, and the Christian troops stead- 
fastly continued their attack on Fraga. 

The Murabitun finally broke the siege on 17 July 1134. A decoy 
attack drew Alfonso from his camp, which reserve Murabitun forces 
next attacked and took. ‘The Murabitun troops then turned on Alfonso, 
smashing him and his army.’ That so many Christian and Muslim 


'©3 Lacarra, Alfonso, 128-30. 

1 Tbid., 126-27; and Ubieto, La formaciin terntonal, 191, based on a charter issued 
by Alfonso granting lands in this area. See CDA, no. 263. 

Ubieto suggests that a temporary capture of Fraga may have occurred in January 
1133, since two royal charters record his presence in Fraga. Others issued after this 
date record Alfonso as “above Fraga” (super Fraga), “in the siege of Fraga” (in obsidions 
Fraga), or “at Fraga” (apud Fragam). See Ubieto, La formacién terntoral, 191; and CDA, 
nos. 268, 275, 280. 

16 CDA, no. 273 (1134): “In mense februario, quando fecit rex batalia cum illos 
almorabides in Fraga.” On the relief efforts by Ibn Ganiya, see Chronica Adefonsis 
mmperatoris, Bk. 1, chap. 51. 

'e6 The many Christian and Muslim accounts of the battle are summarized 
well in. Lacarra, Alfonso, 130-31, which presents the best account of Alfonso’s worst 
hour. 
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chroniclers give notice to the defeat attests to its shock and signifi- 
cance for Christian Spain, and they all agree that Fraga was an 
overwhelming defeat for Alfonso. Besides those French strewn on 
Fraga’s bloody battlefield, the Murabitun killed or captured many 
important Aragonese and Navarrese lords and clerics, thinning their 
ranks.'®’ It had taken sixteen years, but the Murabitun had won a 
severe revenge on the conqueror of Zaragoza. 

Living up to his nickname, the Battler faced the numbing defeat 
with characteristic tenacity. He returned to Aragon and attempted 
to repair some of the damage to his realms, now stumbling in the 
confusion of defeat. Suggesting a strong effort on Alfonso’s part to 
shore up his rule, the Battler filled lordships and bishoprics with new 
persons and confirmed his will. These activities were, nevertheless, 
those of a dying man.'® His rule reeling from the one major military 
defeat of his life, the battered warrior died on 7 September 1134 
and was then buried at the monastery of Montearagon. It was a 
hard end to a glorious life. 

The Murabitun pushed the Aragonese back on every front. South 
of the Ebro, only Belchite stood; in the Jiloca River Valley, Daroca 
was almost lost; Zaragoza was besieged by the Murabitun; and north 
of the Ebro, as late 1138, the inhabitants of Barbastro were forced 
to flee because of the Murabitun. Even the village of Novillas (near 
Borja) came under Murabitun occupation, showing clearly how tenuous 
Christian rule south of the Ebro had become.'® In his famous will, 
the heirless Alfonso had left his realms to such military orders as the 
Templars, but the Aragonese nobility ignored his wishes and pro- 
claimed Alfonso’s brother Ramiro as king. Besides the Murabitun, 
Alfonso’s successor Ramiro the Monk-King had to confront Alfonso 
VII and Garcia [V Ramirez, king of newly independent Navarre, 
and their incessant encroachments on Aragonese territories. 


'*’ A charter of Alfonso dated 1134 records Alfonso’s filling the vacancy left by 
the death of one noble, Pedro Tizon; and the list of lords in the eschatacol records 
many new names, indicating the devastation of the Aragonese nobility at Fraga. See 
CDA, no. 281; Ubieto, La formacién territorial, 198. Lacarra, Alfonso, 133, list the nobles 
and clerics who died and those who escaped. To the list of Christian dead, Aymer 
of Narbonne should be added; see Cronicon Dertusense IT, in Viaje literario a las iglesias 
de Espana, ed. Jaime Villanueva, 22 vols. (Madrid, 1803-1852), vol. 5:238. 

'8 Lacarra, Alfonso, 135-37, details Alfonso’s last days. 

'? On Murabitun gains, see Lacarra, “La Reconquista,” Estudios, 218-19; AHN, 
Seccién de Ordenes Militares, Carpeta 663, no. 7. On Alfonso’s infamous will see chap- 
ter five. 
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Yet the Battler’s fame and the legacy of his Ebro conquests would 
stand. He survived in the form of legend, tales of his return sparked 
by the “Pseudo-Alfonso the Battler,” that odd figure who appeared 
in Aragon during the reign of Alfons II.'’? Much of Alfonso’s great 
work, the conquest of the Ebro, had been undone; but much, like 
Zaragoza, survived the dangerous tumult after his death. This post- 
Alfonsine history of conquest and settlement is another story, how- 
ever, that should be told at another time. 


170 On this curious occurrence, see Antonio Ubieto Areta, “La aparicion del falso 
Alfonso el Batallador,” Argensola 9 (1958): 29-38; and Federico Balaguer Sanchez, 
“Alusiones de los trovadores al pseudo Alfonso el Batallador,” Argensola 9 (1958): 
39-47. Alfons II had the imposter hung. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


POSSESSING THE LAND: THE KING AS AGENT 
AND GOVERNOR OF SETTLEMENT 


The guiding principle of Aragonese organization of conquered terri- 
tory was the old Roman law maxim that all lordless land belonged 
to the king.’ The vanquishing of the Ebro’s former rulers, the 
Murabitun, meant that Alfonso assumed their position and lands. In 
royal documents the city of Zaragoza usually represented the newly 
acquired Ebro (regnum Caesaraugustanum); but Alfonso did not incorpo- 
rate these lands into the old Aragon of the Pyrenees. Instead, the 
two realms were united to Aragon only through his person as ruler. 
The eschatocol of a royal document records Alfonso “regnante... 
in Aragone et in Pampilonia, et Superarbi et Ripacurcia, siue in 
Castella.”? This clause would suggest, since it was written in 1127, 
that Zaragoza and other areas of the Ebro were now part of Aragon. 
Yet clauses in the eschatocol of other documents record more accu- 
rately the division of Alfonso’s realms; he ruled “in Castile and in 
Pamplona and in Aragon and in Zaragoza.”*’ That Alfonso did not 
incorporate newly conquered lands into Aragon only continued the 
past practices of Aragon’s kings. ‘Though under Aragonese rule since 
at least 1044, Sobrarbe and Ribagorza were still not considered part 
of Aragon. ‘The thrones and realms of Pamplona and Aragon were 
never merged, either by Aragonese or Navarrese kings. The practice 
was not confined to Aragonese rulers. ‘The Leonese ruler Alfonso VI 
did not incorporate Toledo into Castile or Leon; rather, it formed a 
distinct area. ‘The lack of centralized rule probably represented an 
acknowledgment of custom that helped to define the character of an 
area. For example, in 1119 Alfonso confirmed that the custom of 


' Elena Lourie, “A Society Organized for War: Medieval Spain,” Past and Present 
35 (1966): 55. 

2 CDA, no. 170 (1127). 

* Tbid., no. 145 (1125). Tudela was not linked to Navarre but constituted a sepa- 
rate part of Alfonso’s realms. Its absorption into Navarre came with the break be- 
tween Aragon and Navarre that occurred when Garcia IV Ramirez usurped Aragonese 
rights to the kingdom of Pamplona. Tudela, which he had acquired because of his 
marriage to Rotrou of Perche’s daughter, thus became part of Navarre. 
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the Aragonese petty nobility (nfanzons) would be the same in the 
new lands of the Ebro as it had been in Old Aragon.* Not united by 
custom, the only major link between the different realms of Aragon 
was the person of their ruler. 

The sources available for writing a history of the Christian settle- 
ment of this new part of the Aragonese king’s realms possess varying 
degrees of usefulness. Almost no chronicles were written in twelfth- 
century Aragon, and those written outside the realm are of little value. 
Even that familiar foundation of many medieval Iberian studies, the 
fuero, is not much more helpful. Although the “Fuero of Jaca” that 
Sancho I Ramirez issued is a landmark in Iberian foral history, fueros 
are the least useful documents surviving from Alfonso’s reign for no 
other reason than that they were not the chief instrument for grant- 
ing land and establishing settlements. ‘True, documents issued by 
Alfonso now labelled fueros can be studied, such as those to the 
residents of Zaragoza in 1119 and again in 1129 (called the “Fuero 
of Twenty”), to Calatayud in 1131, to Soria in 1120, and to Tudela 
in 1127. 

Fueros present many problems, not the least of which is their 
authenticity. Some fueros contain lengthy lists of municipal rights, as 
do Calatayud’s and Zaragoza’s fuero of 1129. To discern how much 
of these fueros contain original Alfonsine material is tricky. In a model 
for the critical study of fueros, Ana Maria Barrero Garcia has shown 
that the present form of the Fuero of Calatayud was not issued by 
Alfonso. The fuero contains a very uncharacteristic lengthy list of 
privileges (sixty-eight in all) for an Alfonsine document. Barrero Garcia 
maintains that most were added during the course of the twelfth 
century and marshalls impressive evidence supporting her position. 
The original document has not survived; only reconfirmations exist 


* CDA, no. 90; Ramos y Loscertales, Reino de Aragén, 96-97. Huesca seems to have 
been the exception to this rule. In the eschatocol of royal documents, acknowledg- 
ment of Huesca as a separate part of the realms of the Aragonese king is not made. 

> For the first fuero issued to Zaragoza, see CDA, no. 90; for the second, no. 209. 
For Calatayud, see Fuero de Calatayud, ed. Jesus Ignacio Algora Hernando and Felicisimo 
Arranz Sacristan (Zaragoza, 1982). For Soria, see CDA, no. 96. For Tudela, see 
CDA, no. 184. There exists a fuero for Tudela, with the date 1124. Ramos Loscertales 
doubted its authenticity because of chronological inconsistencies found in the list of 
ecclesiastics and lords. See his “Los fueros de Sobrarbe,” Cuadernos de historia de Espana 
7 (1947), 59-60. For the edition of the fuero, see Coleccion diplomatica medieval de la 
Riga (923-1168). Documentos (923-1168). Tomo II, ed. Ildefonso Rodriguez de Lama 
(Logrofio, 1976), no. 73 (Hereafter cited as CDMR). 
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issued by later rulers of the Crown of Aragon. Such supposed signators 
of Alfonso’s document as Count Artal and Ladron of Alava were not 
active in Aragon until the reign of Alfonso’s successor, Ramiro II 
(1134-1137). Even more conclusive, the internal usage of words and 
phrases is inconsistent with other Alfonsine documents, indicating addi- 
tions of clauses over time.® The fuero in its present form represents 
rights developed over a period of time interpolated into original clauses. 
Consequently, the fuero of Calatayud, as other so-called fueros, must 
be used with care. 

Problems of diplomatic classification also exist with fueros. Mod- 
ern historians have applied the term fuero to documents, even though 
their medieval scribes never did. Instead they normally used the tech- 
nical term carta donationis to describe a document.’ The word fuero 
clearly referred to custom, not to codified municipal privileges, when 
used in documents scholars now call fueros. A good example is the 
first “fuero” of Zaragoza. Lacarra, its editor, labelled the document 
a fuero, the scribe a carta donations. ‘The scribe uses the word fuero 
to refer to the fueros bonos of the infanzons (petty nobility) of Aragon, 
meaning their customary rights, not municipal rights and legal sys- 
tems.® Fueros as a typology of document in Alfonso’s reign had not 
yet reached maturity; at best they existed only in fledgling form.’ 


® Ana Maria Barrero Garcia, El Fuero de Teruel. Su historia, proceso de formacién y 
reconstruction critica de sus fuentes (Madrid, 1979), 80-83. The phrases of the introductory 
clauses are consistent with those found in Alfonsine charters of settlement: “ad vos 
totos populatores”’, “in antea ibi veneritis populare”, “foros tales quales vos ipsi mihi 
demandastis.” (Cf. CDA, nos. 43 (1110), 134 (1124), 165 (1127).) This suggests that 
the document was originally a carta puebla, to which later privileges were added. 

Despite an unusually extensive confirmation of rights, the second fuero of Zaragoza 
(1129) is probably authentic. The clerics, lords, and royal officials recorded in the 
eschatocol could have held their positions at the time of the document’s composi- 
tion. Some of the residents of Zaragoza who served as witnesses also can be deter- 
mined to have had property there. Despite being more extensive, the confirmation 
of rights still seems basic and not drastically out of character with other grants. 

’ Cf. the fueros cited in n. 5. In Roman law, donatio has the meaning of a gift 
given without reciprocal obligation on the part of the recipient. 

® CDA, no. 90 (1119). On the sense of fuero as custom and royal confirmation of 
fueros, i.e., customs and privileges, see Jesus Lalinde Abadia, Los Fueros de Aragon, 
4th ed. (Zaragoza, 1985), 13. Also see the sound discussion of the evolution of fueros 
from local custom into urban codes by Collins, Basques, 200-1. 

Besides the work of Barrero Garcia, another important study of Aragonese fueros 
is that by Ralph Giesey, who determined that the “Fueros of Sobrarbe” were false. 
See his [f Not, Not. The Oath of the Aragonese and the Legendary Laws of Sobrarbe (Princeton, 
New Jersey, 1968). 

” Cf. Reilly, Alfonso VI, 292-93, for his observations on fueros as a distinct typology 
of document in the chancery of Leon-Castile. 
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Also lacking for the historian trying to unravel the knot of the 
Ebro’s settlement are grand books of repartimiento similar to the one 
available for King Jaume’s conquest of Valencia or for Saint Fernando 
and Seville. ‘The carta puebla (a document granting rights of settlement 
to groups of settlers) did exist as a type of document in Alfonso’s 
chancery, and serves our purposes well, although surviving Alfonsine 
cartas pueblas are not plentiful.'° Instead, the historian must rely on 
the simple charter, whether royal or private, since it was the primary 
document for recording grants of property to individuals.'’ Charters, 
of course, present their own methodological challenges to scholarly 
readers. Some are outright frauds. Most charters from the twelfth 
century have not survived as originals and might contain scribal error 
that distorts their information. Others contain interpolations of later 
material." 

Besides problems of diplomatics, the use of charters contains many 
assumptions about settlement. One is that the recipient of a royal 
grant assumed control of the property at the moment of concession. 
A correlative assumption is that recipients took up residence on the 
property given in the grant. This last is most dangerous, especially 
when the high nobility of Aragon and Navarre were concerned. As 
we shall see later, the nobility usually only functioned as landlords 
over grants scattered throughout the lands of the Ebro. Yet royal 
grants reveal at least to some degree Alfonso’s intentions—that he 
wanted a specific area to be under a certain person’s control, whether 
or not that person ever actually assumed control. In turn, this sheds 


'0 On the carta puebla, see José Maria Font Rius, Cartas de poblacién y franquicia de 
Catalufia, vol. 1, part 1 (Madrid and Barcelona, 1969), XXII-XXVIII; idem, “Notas 
sobre algunas cartas pueblas de la region oriental aragonesa,” Anuanio de historia del 
derecho espanol 41 (1971): 699-766; “Cartas pueblas,” GEA, 3:672-73; and Maria Le- 
desma Rubio, Cartas de poblacién del Reino de Aragon en los siglos medievales (Zaragoza, 
1991). 

'! This study greatly benefits from the diligent work of Spanish scholars who 
have edited the majority of documents relevant to the Christian settlement of the 
Ebro. 

'2 A good example is Alfonso I’s grant of Corella, near Tudela, to Rotrou of 
Perche (CDA, no. 200; 1128). The earliest exemplar is from the thirteenth century, 
probably based on an original, since the bishops and those lords who can be traced 
held their posts at the date assigned in the charter to the grant. Later royal docu- 
ments witness Rotrou’s lordship of Corella (CDA, no. 250; 1132). In the corpus of 
the document, Corella’s boundaries are noted; the language betrays pronounced 
usages of Romance (“las mugas,” “cabego gordo”) not common in the usual charter 
Latin of Alfonso’s documents. This section is a later interpolation, added to clarify 
Corella’s boundaries. 
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some light on his actions in the newly conquered lands of the Ebro. 
Even if a recipient exercised only indirect control over a grant, serv- 
ing as an absentee landlord and never personally attempting to ex- 
ploit the land, this indirect control does represent some Christian 
development of the Ebro. The holder of the grant was Christian, 
after all, and his possession represented an erosion of Muslim control 
of the Ebro." 

Besides methodological traps, the surviving charters that concern 
Alfonso’s Ebro conquests suffer from lack of completeness. ‘They come 
mainly from Tudela and Zaragoza and their surrounding areas.’ 
Consequently studies of such important areas as Calatayud and Daroca 
are impossible to undertake with any degree of depth. Because char- 
ters, the most plentiful source, concern mostly agricultural matters, 
an even more difficult undertaking 1s any kind of urban history of 
the Ebro’s cities. Evidence for how cities were settled, how neighbor- 
hoods developed, and how urban government operated is extremely 
spotty for our period. Later evidence must be relied on and “read 
back” to guess how city life developed. A street in Zaragoza is known 
as “Conde de Alperche,” which suggests that Rotrou of Perche, the 
Norman count and Alfonso’s cousin, had properties in or around the 
city. A neighborhood existed for Jews, and a moreria (Muslim section) 
developed outside of Zaragoza’s walls. We also know something about 
the parish organization of the city. This evidence is fragmented and 
difficult to pull together into a coherent picture of urban history. To 
compensate, urban history will have to be integrated into other sec- 
tions of this study of the Ebro’s settlement as appropriate. ‘This should 
not be too discouraging, though; city life still revolved to an impor- 
tant degree around agriculture, the lifeblood of the region.” 

The primary sources only let us see through a glass darkly. Since 


'S With application to charters, see Robert I. Burns’s excellent critique of repartt- 
mientos in Valencia as primary sources: “The Crusade against Al-Azraq: A Thir- 
teenth-Century Mudejar Revolt in International Perspective,” American Historical Re- 
view 93 (1988): 87, 89. 

'* Lacarra, “La Reconquista,” Estudios, 224. 

'? For a sampling of urban studies for Aragon and Navarre, see José Maria Lacarra, 
“El desarrollo urbano de la ciudades de Navarra y Aragon en la Edad Media,” 
Pinneos 6 (1950): 5-34; Carmen Orcastegui, “Tudela durante los reinados de Sancho 
el Fuerte y Teobaldo (1194-1253),” EEMCA4 10 (1975): 63-142; La ciudad de Zaragoza 
en la Corona de Aragon. X Congreso de Historia de la Corona de Aragén (Zaragoza, 1984); 
A. Beltran, José Maria Lacarra, and Angel Canellas Lopez, Historia de Zaragoza. I: 
Edades Antigua y Media (Zaragoza, 1976). 
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this is so, we ought to start with the part of the glass least dark— 
Alfonso as organizer and settler of the Christian Ebro, a topic with 
more plentiful sources. 


Royal Land Distribution 


Although his leadership as the organizer of settlement is usually con- 
sidered most important, Alfonso’s personal patrimony was also cru- 
cial for successful Christian settlement. Evidence shows that the hold- 
ings of the king were interspersed among those of other Christian 
landowners. Charters speak, for example, of private property having 
“on another side the alhobces of the king.”'® Through a scribe, Alfonso 
himself spoke of “my alhobces... in Gallego,” meaning the concen- 
tration of agricultural lands along the Gallego River immediately north 
of Zaragoza.'’ The king’s own lands lay beside the holdings of pri- 
vate individuals; in this way the king was one of the local group of 
Christian landowners and settlers who incorporated land formerly 
Muslim-held into Christian society. Thus the king’s role as private 
landholder should not be minimized in marking Christian domina- 
tion in the Ebro.'® 

Although cartas pueblas survive from Alfonso’s reign, especially for 
the area around Huesca, they are not plentiful for the Ebro, indicating 
that royal settlement of groups there was uncommon. The Battler 
issued a carta puebla for the settlers of Maria del Huerva in 1124 and 
in 1119 confirmed the traditional privileges of infanzons for settlers 
of Zaragoza.’ Royal charters might confirm settlers and their settle- 
ments; but royal grants sometimes only confirmed them after the 
fact. The context of Alfonso’s grant to the settlers of Araciel suggests 
that they had already settled the land when Alfonso gave to them 
the customs enjoyed by the residents of Cornago: “I, Alfonso, make 
this charter of donation to all you settlers in Araciel, or those who 
will have come there before to settle... and I grant... that you 
should have all your territory ... just as you have it today.””° In this 


'© TacDoc, no. 214 (1132): “Ex altera parte in alfopzo de rege.” 

'7 CDA, no. 103 (September 1121): “Meos alghobzes... in Gallego.” For other 
examples of royal properties, see LacDoc, nos. 129 (1126) and 214 (1132). 

'8 Royal development of these lands could be indifferent, as we shall see in the 
example of Afiesa, later in this chapter. 

19 CDA, nos. 90, 134. 

© CDA, no. 198 (1128): “Ego quidem Adefonsus, .. . facio hanc cartam donationis 
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instance Alfonso only confirmed what the settlers of Araciel had already 
accomplished, as he himself acknowledged in the charter. However 
feeble, seignorial efforts at resettlement also echo royal reliance on 
individuals to settle areas, and not on groups. The absence of group 
settlement might reflect either a lack of population available for settle- 
ment or the lack of royal leadership in organizing large-scale settle- 
ment. As we shall see later, the latter may have been the case. 

More common than grants to groups were those to individuals, 
whether cleric, noble, or infanzon, to foster Christian settlement. Whe- 
ther to groups or individuals, the distribution of grants was important 
royal business, usually accomplished through the king, or occasionally 
through his agents called partitores or through lords. Presumably the 
distribution of royal grants was part of the business of the royal court. 
A private charter recorded that a certain Pons of Fredalez gave to 
the church of San Salvador some property in Zaragoza that he had 
originally received from “King Alfonso and lord Gaston in the pres- 
ence of Pedro Jiménez justiciar and Ato Fortufiones partitor.”*! Since 
the lord of Zaragoza (Gaston of Béarn) and the royal officials Pedro 
and Ato were present at Alfonso’s grant, this does indicate that busi- 
ness of the royal court was being conducted. The large number of 
grants in comparison to other royal documents is evidence that they 
constituted a major portion of the royal court’s business.” 

In the absence of the king, the royal official in charge of administer- 
ing grants was the partitor.> Unfortunately evidence for his activity is 
rare. Besides the partitor Ato Fortufiones recorded in Alfonso’s grant 


uobis totos populatores in Aranciel, uel in antea ibi ueneritis populare.... tales 
fueros quomodo habent illos de Cornaco. ... et dono... quod habeatis toto uestro 
termino... sicut hodie illum habeatis.” Cornago is in the sierras bordering the 
Castilian Meseta of the southwestern part of the modern-day province of La Rioja. 
Araciel is near Corella, south of the Ebro, across from Tudela. Also see no. 232 for 
Alfonso’s grant to the settlers of Corella in 1130. 

For an example of Alfonso establishing settlers in Aragon’s interior, see below, 
this chapter. 

*!' TacDoc, no. 88 (1122): “Ego Pontius de Fredalez facio... de illo korral cum 
sua turre... deditque mihi rex Adefonsus et domnus Gaston in presentia Petro 
Exemeno iusticia et Ato Fortunons partitore.” 

*? On the chancellory of Alfonso I, see Angel Canellas Lopez, “La cancilleria del 
reino de Aragon (1035-1134),” Folia budapestina (Zaragoza, 1983), 23-46. 

*° The partitor is defined in Oliverio Nortes Valls, “Estudio del léxico latino me- 
dieval en diplomas aragoneses anteriores a 1157. (Términos referentes a la compo- 
sicion de la sociedad y a la vida rural),” Archwo de filologia aragonesa 24-25 (1978): 45— 
46. Lacarra credits Gaston of Béarn, because he was the lord of Zaragoza, and the 
partitores with initiating the city’s settlement. See his “La repoblacién de Zaragoza 
por Alfonso el Batallador,” Estudios, 119. 
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to Pons, a few other notices of partitores can be gleaned from Alfonsine 
documents. In 1133 the Battler reconfirmed royal grants of property 
at Zaragoza and acknowledged the validity of grants administered 
by partitores de albaras.* The albara was a royal document granting 
properties; according to Alfonso’s document of 1133 the partitor dis- 
tributed these documents. Rare is the albara that has survived. The 
kings’ justiciar in Zaragoza, Sancho Fortufiones, issued one to a Lady 
Ter. Other evidence for the albara can be found when sellers of 
properties proved ownership of property by reference to albaras, in- 
dicating that partitores had distributed royal grants through the albara 
to them.” Nevertheless the method did not seem a popular royal 
practice, if the survival of grants personally administered by partitores 
is trustworthy. 

Even less common was Alfonso’s use of lords to distribute land. 
Gaston of Béarn, lord of Zaragoza, was present at one of Alfonso’s 
grants, as we have seen, indicating that he played some role in the 
royal distribution of land. Gaston’s exact role is uncertain; his pres- 
ence at the grant may have been only advisory, the customary role 
of the nobility at the royal court. Gaston did alienate property on 
other occasions; but this does not mean that he was acting for Alfonso 
as lord of Zaragoza. He may have only been distributing property 
from his own patrimony to reward members of his retinue.” 

In another instance, Alfonso’s use of an Aragonese noble to award 
land by the authority of the king was certain. The lord of Sos and 
Cella, Ato Orella, gave land in Cella to Garcia Sanz of Novalla “at 
the order of my lord king Alfonso.””’ As with the use of the partitor, 
however, such instances seem rare. Alfonso seems to have preferred 
to oversee the task personally, perhaps to prevent control of the vital 
royal prerogative of granting land from slipping from his hands. Such 
diffusion of power would provide a claim for the nobility in the dis- 
tribution of royal lands, establishing a dangerous precedent for a king 


** CDA, no. 261. 

*? Sancho’s albara is edited in CDA, no. 291 (1119-1134). On the albara, refer to 
Nortes Valls, “Estudio,” 236-37; and to William C. Stalls, “The Written Word in 
the Aragonese Reconquista,” Anuano de estudios medievales 22 (1992): 19-20. 

© Cf. n. 23 for Lacarra’s views on Gaston’s role. For the records of Gaston’s 
grants at Zaragoza, see LacDoc, nos. 59 (1119), 109 (1124). Note that the recipients 
were French. 

*7 CDA, no. 196 (1128): “Ato Orelia fatio ... tibi Garcie Sang de Novalga ... per 
iussione domni mei regis Adefonsi... in Cega duas iuuatas de terra.” On Ato’s 
lordships, see Ubieto, Los “tenentes”, 194. 
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immensely jealous of his prerogatives. Or, more likely, the high no- 
bility were little interested in sponsoring settlement. 

Royal landholdings and grants of property attest clearly to reli- 
ance on the surviving Muslim infrastructure for the Christian settle- 
ment of the Ebro.” The alhobces demonstrate this point well. From 
the Maghribian term al-habs, the endowed property of a mosque, 
alhobces are frequently mentioned in charters in relation to Christian 
landholdings.” Alhobces were in Christian minds, at least originally, a 
unit of land attached to local Muslim authorities—either the wali or 
the mosque. In 1098 a charter of Pedro I recorded “the alhobces that 
the kings of the Saracens had there.” ‘Two charters of Alfonso spoke 
of alhobces that belonged to the mosques of Zaragoza.” 

Alhobces passed into the Aragonese charter Latin used by royal 
scribes, meaning a unit of land attached to some type of political 
authority, usually royal. ‘The units themselves were probably a con- 
glomeration of different lands, generally agricultural. ‘The wife of Pedro 
I in 1101 gave away three fields that “were of the alhobces of the 
king.” Aragonese scribes similarly recorded alhobces belonging to Alfonso 
that had fields englobed within them. Alfonso’s donation to Don 
Richer of Huesca consisted of “my [Alfonso’s] own fields from my 
alhobces sown with 14 cahices of seed.”*' The description of the size of 


8 Scholars usually place less importance on Christian use of the Muslim infra- 
structure in the settlement of the Castilian-Leonese frontier because of Muslim dis- 
location after Christian conquest. This may be unwise, for Christians probably did 
not alter the physical layout of agricultural fields established by Muslims. See José 
Angel Garcia de Cortazar’s introductory essay in Orgamizacion social del espacio en la 
Espatia medieval. La Corona de Castilla en los siglbs VIII a XV (Barcelona, 1985), 11-40, 
esp. 16-17. For an acknowledgment of the Christian reliance at Toledo on the 
physical Muslim infrastructure, see in Organizacién the essay by Ermelindo Portela, 
“Del Duero al Tajo,” 96-97, 100. Portela does admit that the area of the Tajo 
around Toledo would not be as developed under the Christians as under Muslim 
rule until the thirteenth century. 

9 On the usual plural form of this word in Aragonese charter Latin, see Nortes 
Valls, “Estudio,” 173-74. Nortes Valls errs in equating this alhobces with al-hauz, 
meaning district or territory. Alhobces is clearly derived from habs or the endowed 
property of mosques. On the alhobces as endowed property belonging to mosques, 
see Robert I. Burns, Islam under the Crusaders. Colonial Survwal in the Thirteenth-Century 
Kingdom of Valencia (Princeton, New Jersey, 1973), 211-13. For a description of habs 
in North Africa as the equivalent to the wagf, see “Habs,” Encyclopaedia of Islam, vol. 2, 
part 1 (Leiden, 1927), 187. 

°° CDCH, no. 67: “Alchobces quos sarracenorum reges ibi habuerunt.” CDA, 
no. 127 (1124?): “Tllos alhobzes... qui fuerunt de illas mesquitas”; and no. 237 
(1131): “Illa mezquita... cum illos alhobces.” 

*' For Peter, see CDP, no. 100: “Dono vobis in Oscha tres campos qui fuerunt 
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the fields in seed amounts shows that it was an agricultural field. 
Considering the short time that had passed since the conquest of 
Zaragoza (1118) and the donation (1121), the physical makeup of 
the alhobces probably did not differ from that of its Muslim past. 

Besides designating tracts of royal land, alhobces could also be at- 
tached to local units of territorial organization. Presumably these 
alhobces had belonged to mosques, but with Muslim defeat the prop- 
erties had passed into Christian hands. Alhobces could belong to a 
village. In 1130 Alfonso I granted to a Don Ossoro the alhobces of 
the village of Tierz, near Huesca.” Rarer, though, is the mention of 
the alfoz, the term common in Castile for describing the territory 
surrounding a city. Although after Alfonso’s reign, a grant of Garcia 
IV Ramirez of Navarre in 1139 reveals that the alfoz could be found 
at Valtierra, in the Navarrese Ebro River Valley.” 

The term almuna (from the Arabic munya, meaning farm) offers 
another example of how Christian settlement was based on Muslim 
organization of land.** As often the case with charter terms, its usage 
was fluid, shifting from document to document. In charters of Alfonso, 
almuna could mean a district. In a grant of 1105, Alfonso gave to 
Ifigo Galindez “the almumia of Mog Arrabah with all its territory 
that it has... and the land of that Aceita that is in the territory of 
the aforesaid almunia.”*? Almunia also might have the sense of an 
agricultural property, as is suggested by the coupling of almunia with 
various agricultural properties in a donation of properties around 


de alkobzes de rege.” Alfonso’s grant is in CDA, no. 103 (1121): “Meas terras proprias 
de meos alghobzes de XIIII kaficios seminatura.” 

 Tbid., no. 228: “Dono... illos alhobzes de Terz.” For the location of Tierz, 
see LacDoc, 2:183. 

*° LacDoc, no. 285: “Los alfozes que ad castellum pertinent.” Aljfoz comes from 
the Arabic al-hauz, a term in North Africa meaning a suburb or the environs of a 
town. See “Hauz,” Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2nd ed. rev. (Leiden, 1960 ff), 3:301-2. 
On the alfoz as a major administrative unit of Castile, see Carlos Estepa Diez, “El 
alfoz castellano en los siglos [X al XII,” En la Espana medwval, IV. Estudios dedicados 
al profesor D. Angel Ferran Nitiez. Tomo I (Madrid, 1984), 305-41. 

** Nortes Valls, “Estudio,” 171. According to Nortes Valls, in its Romance trans- 
literation, almunia signified a complex of /wertas, as I note later in this paragraph. 
Canellas Lopez equates almunia with huerto, a garden. See his “Tarazona y sus gen- 
tes,” 31. 

* CDA, no. 2: “Et dono uobis illa almunia de Moc Arrabah cum toto suo termino 
quod abet, et illa terra de illa Aceita qui est in illo termino de ista almunia supra 
dicta.” Mog Arrabali may have been near Alcolea de de Cinca; see LacDoc, 2:162. 
Also see the example of the almunia of Afiesa below. For the meaning of ferminus in 
Aragonese charter Latin as territory in contrast to the classical Latin meaning of 


boundary, see Nortes Valls, “Estudio,” 223. 
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Zaragoza to the Navarrese monastery of Irache: “domos... cum 
almuniis suis et terras et uineas et ortos eius.”°° The meaning of 
almuma is less obvious here, but the context suggests a unit of prop- 
erty or land. Eventually almunia came to describe a complex of irri- 
gated fuertas, as shown in the outstanding example of “la Almunia 
de la Dofia Godina,” a town in the Jalon River Valley. 

The examples of alhobces and almunia do not prove that Christians 
settled tracts of land in the Ebro that were considered al/mumas or 
alhobces during Muslim rule, and that Christians were literally pre- 
serving the former Muslim infrastructure. The examples only prove 
that Christians now used words adopted from Arabic to describe units 
of land. It logically follows, though, that Christians used Muslim terms 
for property because they considered them representative of Muslim 
property organization. Christians never would have adopted the words 
otherwise. 

Other evidence more clearly establishes the Christian use of the 
Muslim infrastructure to settle the Ebro. Alfonso ordered that the 
settlers of Araciel (near Tudela) should have their lands as “in the 
time of the Moors.”*’ This acknowledgement of the Muslim past was 
more than charter rhetoric; it also was practically applied. Royal grants 
of land were structured along boundary lines inherited from Muslims 
and usually not reordered to suit the new Christian masters. The 
most vivid example of this reliance on Muslim property divisions 
comes from Alfonso’s grant of Afiesa, an almunia to the south of Ejea 
de los Caballeros, to Lord Lop Garcés Peregrino in 1117, and the 
subsequent settlement of its boundaries.** The exact date of the de- 
termination of Afiesa’s borders is unknown, but it was most likely 
1117 or 1118, since this coincides with the date of Alfonso’s grant, 
when Lop would need to determine its boundaries. Banzo Fortufiones, 
merino of the king; the lord of Ejea, who is unnamed in the docu- 
ment but probably Ifigo Jiménez; and perhaps Lop Garcés Peregrino 
himself (the document is unclear) met with Muslims of Ejea’s ajama 
to determine the boundaries of Afiesa. This the Mudejars, as Mus- 
lims under Christian rule were called, did, and to verify this, their 
names were recorded after the clause recording their act.*° 


°° LacDoc, no. 63 (1119-1122). 

*7 CDA, no. 198: “Aldefonsus... concedo... toto uestro termino ... quomodo 
illum habuit in tempus de mauros.” 

*8 For the original grant to Lop in 1117, see ibid., no. 81 (1117). 

°° AHN Seccion de Codices, Cartulario del Temple, Sig. 595-B, fol. 149r: “Adduxerunt 
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The careful recording of the name of the former Muslim owner 
and his properties usually characterized royal grants. This practice 
undoubtedly had legal significance for the new Christian owners, 
identifying their properties and property rights. Alfonso’s grant to 
Gonzalo Pérez of Muslim-held properties in Zaragoza, Pina, and 
Baltax typifies the practice. ‘The scribe scrupulously recorded that 
Gonzalo received “the whole property of Aberrahana of Zaragoza, 
with its shops, and of the mill on the Huerva River.” Furthermore, 
Gonzalo obtained houses, fields, and gardens at Pina, and gardens at 
Baltax.* Since the property was defined by what Aberrahana had 
held, the properties and their boundaries were those established be- 
fore Alfonso’s conquests. As a result of grants such as this, Christians 
preserved the Muslim system of properties and boundaries. Disruptive, 
even destructive, of Muslim hfe, Christian setthement was neverthe- 
less not intended to disrupt the physical structure of the Muslim Ebro. 

Besides grants of individual properties formerly Muslim, the ab- 
sence of new Christian settlements testifies to the Christian depen- 
dence on the Muslim infrastructure to settle the Ebro. While Alfonso 
had a new settlement built adjacent to Sangtiesa in Old Aragon, he 
never attempted to oversee the building of a new town in the Ebro, 
with perhaps the sole exception of Monreal del Campo, when he 
established a military confraternity there.*' Instead Christians settlers 
were established in places formerly Muslim. ‘Typical is Alfonso’s grant 
of a carta puebla in 1124 to Sancho Fortufiones and other settlers at 
Maria del Huerva (on the Huerva River, fourteen kilometers from 
Zaragoza). Maria was a former Muslim fortification that may or may 
not have had Muslims living there at the time of Alfonso’s grant. 


illa allgema de Exeia adpartir illo termino de Anessa.” ‘The document is a curious 
mixture of vulgar Romance and Latin, making it difficult to understand. On Ifigo 
Jiménez as lord of Ejea in 1117, see Ubieto, Los “tenentes”, 137. 

This cartulary copy of the document provides rare evidence for continued Mus- 
lim presence in Ejea and the region of Las Cinco Villas. The previous earliest known 
document recording Mudejars comes from 1124, according to Ledesma Rubio, “La 
colonizacién de las Cinco Villas,” Actas sobre las Cinco Villas, 52, 60, n. 12. Also cf. 
CDCH no. 115 (1114) which mentions a Muslim peasant-farmer (exaric) in Ejea. 

* CDA, no. 260 (1133): “Illa hereditate tota ab integram de Aberrrahana de (Gara- 
coga, cum suas tendas, et de ilo molino de illa Orba... illa sua hereditate quam 
habebat in Pina, cum suas casas et suos campos et suos ortos.... illa hereditate de 
Baltax, de ortos.” Baltax is near the Puerta del Garmen of Zaragoza, and Pina is 
Pina de Ebro, downriver from Zaragoza. For the locations, see LacDoc, 2:124, 171. 

*! For the new settlement, see CDA, no. 187 (1127); for Monreal, LacDoc, no. 173 
(1128?). 
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What is important for our purposes is Alfonso’s use of Muslim towns 
and fortifications as points of Christian settlement—the normal prac- 
tice of royal settlement in the Ebro. Alfonso himself clearly under- 
stood this. He ordered that the village of Barbués preserve its Mus- 
lim boundaries.” 

The preservation of the Muslim infrastructure benefitted Alfonso 
for several reasons. Its obliteration would have thwarted that chief 
goal of conquest, the acquisition of land and wealth. Grants of Muslim 
property to Christians also prevented the deterioration of the Mus- 
lim infrastructure, providing new Christian owners to maintain prop- 
erty and lands left vacant by the fhght, death, or eviction of former 
Muslim owners. Alfonso himself was apparently aware of the need to 
maintain Muslim property. The Castilian Garcia of Belorado received 
from Alfonso “in Murillo ... some deserted houses of the Moors such 
as you can find there.”* Despite the awkward Latin, the royal com- 
mand seems intended that Garcia take over the property, with the 
correlative responsibility to upgrade it. This royal grant and others 
demonstrate a keen irony of the Ebro’s Christian settlement: its fun- 
damental building block was the Muslim physical infrastructure.“ 

On occasions grants of undeveloped property were sometimes dis- 
persed among those of Muslim property. Alfonso granted the prop- 
erty of a Muslim in Ribas (to the northwest of Ejea de los Caballe- 
ros) and also in the Valley of Avellano (?) to Garcia Aznar; also 
included were three iovates of presumably unsettled land on which 
to build houses.” At Cabajfias, Pedro Galindez of Ulle, through a 
royal grant, came to possess both a Muslim peasant farmer (exaric) 
with his property, and two iovates of land to work and develop.” 


*” For Maria, CDA, no. 134 (1124). For Barbués, ibid., no. 197 (1128): “Addorko . . . 
Barbosse totos suos terminos sicut ulos abuit in tempus de moros.” On the Mus- 
lim castle at Maria, see Cristobal Guitart Aparicio, Castillos de Aragon, I (Zaragoza, 
1986), 79. | 

*% CDA, no. 215 (1129): “In Morello... unas casas ermas quales potueritis ibi 
invenire de illos mauros.” Lema Pueyo believes Morello to be Murillo de Limas. 

* A constant theme of their book, and one very popular among Spanish social 
historians, Laliena Corbera and Sénac believe Christian settkement an irrevocable 
break with the Muslim past; property grants evidence this: “Les changements se 
traduisirent d’abord par de nombreux transferts de propriétés: passérent ainsi a des 
chrétiens les biens d’Iben Alkafig a Panzano” (Musulmans et chrétiens, 181). 

*® CDA, no. 193 (1128): “Illas casas... de Iben Farcagon cum tota illa hereditate . . . 
sicut pertinet ad predictas casas in ualle de Auellano, et concedo tibi tres iugatas de 
terras et tuas casas quales meliores potueris illas ibi facere.” 

* Tbid., no. 199 (1128): “Adefonsus ... facio uobis Petro Galindez de Ulle... in 
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The coupling of the two types of grants suggests royal interest in 
developing such lands, or it may only reflect the physical condition 
of the property. The Muslm properties clearly already were devel- 
oped; but adjoining tracts of land may not have been. Hence the 
royal mandate to improve them. 

While some settlers received companion grants of developed Mus- 
lim property and property undeveloped, others apparently inherited 
strictly virgin lands in the Ebro Basin. Pere Ramon was such an 
individual; he received lands apparently undeveloped at Carifiena 
(located between Belchite and Calatayud in an area probably a no 
man’s land). That the quantity of land that Pere could work and 
settle determined the amount he received suggests the land’s unde- 
veloped state. Moreover, the area south of the Ebro and southeast of 
the Jalon River was probably the least developed area of Alfonso’s 
conquests, as it is today in Aragon, so Pere’s duty to carve out his 
own holdings comes as no surprise. In another case, Garcia Sanz of 
Novellas had the right to irrigated land at Cella, and as much dry 
land as he could improve.*’ 

The undeveloped land of the countryside was not the only area 
requiring improvements. Even properties in cities like Zaragoza, the 
chief city of the Ebro Basin, sometimes required work. In 1124 Alfonso 
gave a corral and its tower in Zaragoza to Don Vital de Bonluc. 
The property was located between the church of Santa Maria, one 
of the main churches of Zaragoza (located approximately one hun- 
dred yards from the Ebro’s south bank, on the present-day site of 
the basilica of Pilar), and a mill (zguda). In front of the corral was 
vacant land. Alfonso commanded Don Vital de Bonluc to build houses 
on the property of the grant, including presumably the vacant land. 
This area still needed development, even though Sancho Johannes, 
off-and-on lord of Huesca, had built the corral-cum-tower for Alfonso. 


Capannas super illo xaricho cum illa hereditate ... ad complimento de duas iuuatas 
de terra... quantum potueritis laborare et examplare.” 

*” For Pere’s grant, see ibid., no. 130 (1124): “Dono tibi Garengena populare .. . 
ut habeas in ista predicta Carangena tantum quantum ibi potueris populare et 
examplare per hereditatem.” For Cella, ibid., no. 196 (1128): “Et insuper in secano 
quantum potueris meliores ibi facere.” 

* Tbid., no. 131: “Illo coralgo quod mihi fecit Sancio Iohannes, qui est inter 
Sancta Maria et illa aguda.” ... concedo uobis hoc quod faciatis ibi bonas casas... 
ante illo coralgo dono uobis ibi illa hera.” On Sancho’s lordship of Huesca, see 
Ubieto, Los “tenentes”, 276. A corral was an enclosed area, normally joined to a 
house. See Nortes Valls, “Estudio,” 169. 
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It seems that royal grants were often ineffective in developing lands, 
as this grant and others suggest. 

Although less numerous in the surviving Alfonsine documentation, 
grants of castles and villages were important, establishing new and 
Christian lords over large tracts of land. ‘This was true in the case of 
the village-cum-castle of Curbe, recorded in Alfonso’s grants as among 
the lands of his conquests. Alfonso gave “half of the village and castle 
that is called Curbe” (northeast of Sarifiena) to the monastery of 
Montearagon. The one-half probably meant that the monks received 
this amount of the renders due from the village; besides this, the 
monks were to settle the village. Another Aragonese monastery 
benefitted from royal favor, when the aldea (hamlet) of Singra, 
downriver from Daroca on the Jiloca River, went to the Pyrenean 
monastery of San Juan de la Pefia. The Norman Count Rotrou of 
Perche received from Alfonso the village-cum-castle of Corella, twenty- 
five kilometers to the northwest of ‘Tudela. Alfonso granted the castle 
of Longares to the bishop of Zaragoza. A royal carta puebla estab- 
lished a group of settlers and Sancho Fortufiones (apparently the 
leader, and later lord of the place) at Maria del Huerva, a former 
Muslim castle on the Huerva River.* 

That Christian settlement of the Ebro proceeded slowly is seen in 
Alfonso’s establishment of a military order at Monreal del Campo 
between Daroca and Teruel in 1128. It represents one of Alfonso’s 
efforts to oversee his holdings in the Jiloca River Valley and also 
attests to the influence of the Crusading movement on the Aragonese. 
Gaston of Béarn, a veteran crusader, had suggested the move to 
Alfonso as a way to defend an area of “uncultivated and uninhab- 
ited places of wasteland.””° The area from which the military order 
ought to receive renders was vast, stretching from the western part 
of the Jalon River Valley past Calatayud to Valencia on the south- 
east. The vastness evidences Alfonso’s tenuous rule over the terri- 
tory, since he apparently had only the one military order to exercise 
jurisdiction over it. The furthest that sure Aragonese control of the 
Ebro region reached was probably recorded in various grants of 


*® For Curbe, CDA, no. 258 (1133): “Medietatem ville et castri que dicitur Curb... 
populetis eam.” And respectively, ibid., no. 132 (1124); ibid., no. 200 (1128); ibid., 
no. 186 (1127); ibid., no. 134 (1124). 

°° CDA, no. 141; Lacarra, Alfonso, 98-100; Ubieto, La formacién terntorial, 168-71. 
On the date of its foundation, see chap. 5. 
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1124—-Azaila, Belchite, Carifiena, and Calatayud, and to the south- 
west of Calatayud, the Jiloca River Valley to Singra. At any rate 
that Alfonso’s southern border in 1128 could be described as “uncul- 
tivated” and “uninhabited” suggests the slow progress of Christian 
settlement of an area that has traditionally been underpopulated in 
Aragonese history. 

Even while exploiting the Muslim infrastructure, agents of Chris- 
tian settlement like Alfonso still used Christian units and systems of 
organization to arrange property and holdings. This was certainly 
true of religious and political administration where the bishop-cum- 
diocese and Aragonese system of lordships were introduced into the 
Ebro. Often true of grants to groups of settlers, royal distribution of 
land frequently involved iovates of land, presumably the amount of 
land that could be ploughed in one day. The number of iovates 
granted could vary; in some cases two were granted, in others up to 
four, depending on social status.°' Iovates of land were given in grants 
either to individual settlers or to groups of settlers. Garcia Ifiguez of 
San Celedonio received two iovates of Muslim property and two 
iovates of apparently undeveloped land at Sorba (around Tulebras, 
five kilometers to the southwest of Tudela).°? At Maria del Huerva 
each caballero (knight) received two iovates of land, while each pedone 
(foot soldier) received one iovate of irrigated land. The distinction in 
the amount of land given to knight and foot soldier at Maria del 
Huerva holds true in other areas where Alfonso granted cartas pueblas 
to groups of settlers. At Tormos, to the southwest of Huesca, Alfonso’s 
carta puebla awarded each knight two iovates of land, and each foot 
soldier one iovate of irrigated land.’ In an exception the pattern did 
not hold true for the foot soldiers and knights who settled Barbués 
(seventy-nine kilometers directly south of Huesca): both received two 
iovates of land. The foot soldiers, however, were specifically to re- 
ceive only one iovate of irrigated land.” 

The larger system of territorial organization was the settlement, 
whether city or village, with surrounding territory under the settle- 
ment’s control. Lacarra has well described this type of organization, 


*! CDA, no. 156 (1125), for two; no. 234 (1131), for four. 

2 Tbid., no. 176 (1127). 

3 Tbid., no. 167 (1127): “Ad unumquemque caballerum ut abeant ibi II iubatas 
de terra... ad unumquemque pedonem I iubata in regatiuo.” 

* Tbid., no. 197 (1128): “Ad unoquoque cauallero Ilas iugatas de terra, et ad 
unoquoque pedone duas iugatas de terra inter regatiuo et secanio.” 
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and no need exists to supplement his description.” Its existence to 
some extent in the lands of the Ebro is undoubted. In one charter 
Alfonso acknowledged that there existed various villages englobed 
within the area under the jurisdiction of Tudela. In 1132 Alfonso 
ordered that the council of Calatayud divide properties in Vilela, 
presumably outside Calatayud, with the Hospitallers. This order in- 
dicates that the council had authority outside the city.°° 

This type of organization was probably more true for the imme- 
diate Ebro River Basin between Tudela and Pina, and the river valleys 
of the Jalon and Queiles rivers. An acute lack of notices for lordships 
(in comparison to the aforementioned river valleys) characterizes the 
Bajo Aragon, suggesting a lack of Christian settlement in the area. 
Alfonso attempted to remedy the problem when he established the 
military confraternities at Monreal del Campo, part of the Jiloca River 
Valley, and Belchite. Undoubtedly the orders served as substitute lords 
whose duties were to defend the Bajo Aragon, characterized as “un- 
cultivated and uninhabited places of wasteland” in the royal charter 
establishing the military confraternity at Monreal del Campo.*’ Out- 
side of military orders, the focal point of Christian settlement and 
rule seems to have the been major cities such as Daroca and Belchite, 
since they are the only places that consistently show up in charter 
lists of lordships. ‘The lack of settlement in the Bajo Aragon repre- 
sents no aberration in its history. Even today, the region is one of 
the least populated areas of Aragon.°® 

In the Old Aragon of the Pyrenees, the casa (house) had been a 
basic unit of the family and family property and possessions, equiva- 
lent to the manse, and a basic unit of royal taxation.” In the Chris- 
tian settlement of the Muslim Ebro, the house-cum-properties was 


°° José Maria Lacarra, “Las ciudades fronterizas en la Espafia de los siglos XI y 
XII,” Colonizacién, 95-110; idem, Aragén, 71-72. Also see Laliena Corbera, Sistema 
social, 27-28. 

© See CDA, no. 217 (1129): “Tutela et in suas uillas de circuitu;” and ibid., no. 
247: “Omnes comuni concello de Calataiube, sub iussone domini nostri Aldefonsi 
regis .. . Ospitale Sancti Sepulcri . .. mandauit nobis partire Calataiube. . . . ibi abebat 
Ospitale ... totam illam terciam partem de Vilela cum illos moros et cum totos illos 
terminos.” 

*’ See above on the confraternity of Monreal. In chapter six I argue that little 
evidence exists that the military confraternities fulfilled Alfonso’s commission. 

°*8 On the difficulty of settling that rough territory, called by Lacarra the “nueva 
Extremadura,” see his Aragén, 69-73. 

°° Antonio Ubieto Areta, Historia de Aragén. Creacién y desarrollo de la Corona de Aragon 
(Zaragoza, 1987), 46-53. On renders owed the king from the casa, see below. 
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the basic unit of property. That agricultural properties were attached 
to houses was probably inherited from the Islamic past; but this does 
not necessarily mean that the casa had the same significance for 
Muslims as it did for the Christian Aragonese. The common royal 
command to build houses (casas) suggests that this basic unit of prop- 
erty and family of the Aragonese Pyrenees had been transferred to 
the Ebro. The house was located in a settlement, either village or 
city, with its agricultural properties normally located in the complex 
of agricultural lands outside the city or village. The importance of 
the casa is demonstrated by many, many grants, whether to individu- 
als or to groups of settlers. For being the first to breach the defenses 
of ‘Tamarite de Litera, Alfonso rewarded Esteban de Estadilla with 
the prize of “the houses of Ibn Alfachi with their gardens and their 
appurtenances.” The practice had not changed twenty-two years later, 
when Alfonso awarded to Don Garcia of Belorado the houses of a 
Muslim in Tudela. 

Alfonso also instructed Christian settlers to build new houses. ‘The 
royal merino Banzo Fortufiones prospered from Alfonso’s grants of 
property both in Old Aragon and in the new land at Gallur, on the 
Ebro River. Banzo received there the alforis (perhaps meaning dis- 
tricts here) of the castle so that he might build houses.” The settlers 
at Maria del Huerva were instructed to build houses there.’ The 
command to build houses was undoubtedly intended to foster settle- 
ment, since the casa represented permanent Christian residence. It 
consequently received prominent place in royal grants, continuing a 
practice also found in royal grants for the pre-Pyrenean plains.* 


8° Esteban’s reward is found in CDA, no. 21 (1107): “Illas casas de Yben Alfachi 
cum suis ortis et cum suis pertinenciis.” For Tudela, ibid., no. 216 (1129): 
“Adefonsus... tibi don Garcia de Belforato... dono tibi in Tutela illas casas de 
Acahet cum tota sua hereditate.” For grants of Muslim houses and their properties, 
also see nos. 118 (1123), 125 (1124), 193 (1128). 

®! Tbid., no. 156 (1125): “Dono tibi in Gallur in illo castello de illos christianos 
illos alforis qui fuerunt in tempus de moros, quod facias ibi bonas casas... per hoc 
quod tu populesti (sic) illo.” As the context of the document indicates, an alfors 
could mean territory; consult Charles Du Cange, Glossarium ad scriptores mediae et infimae 
latinitatis, vol. 1 (Niort, 1883), 174. In modern Castilian al/foli means a granary, the 
same meaning of alfori in modern Catalan. I am indebted to Father Robert I. Burns 
for these references. 

6 CDA, no. 134 (1124): “Et quod faciatis ibi uestras casas.” 

8 The importance of the casa-cum-agricultural properties will be elaborated in 
chap. 4. The ownership of a casa may have also been necessary for legal residence 
in a city, on which see the same chapter. 
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In the Pyrenees of Old Aragon the casa had been a basic unit on 
which renders were levied, making it an important part of the net- 
work of royal and seigneurial powers. Renders were due the king 
from households, as seen in an example of three households in Anciles 
(in the Pyrenees of Sobrarbe): “in the village that is called Anciles, 
three capudmansos of men... and the render (cens) they ought to make 
to me, which pertains to my royal person.” A charter of Ramiro I 
permitted Dofia Bela to buy and assart land at Sarsa (near Boltajfia, 
in Sobrarbe) “without the capudmansus with the cens.”®* In the con- 
text of the two documents, capudmansus meant household in Old 
Aragon; and the members of each household owed renders. In an- 
other case, Alfonso freed the houses at Sardas (a few kilometers to 
the east of Sabifianigo in the Pyrenees) belonging to the grandfather 
of a Garcia of Calbo. Unfortunately the charter does not spell out 
from what Alfonso freed the casas. Or the cens might be collected, for 
example, on cows kept by the residents of Ara (in the Pyrenees near 
Jaca). At any rate, renders seem common on persons and property 
in the Pyrenees. 

Obligatory renders usually did not encumber Christian settlement 
in the Ebro, and examples of casas owing renders in the Ebro are 
nonexistent. Almost any royal grant confirming the rights of settlers 
exempted them from renders like the cens, a general term for ren- 
ders, or the lezda, a duty on commercial goods, or the herbaticum, 
renders for pasturing animals. The exemption from renders is also 
reflected in the customary charter formula describing how grants were 
held freely: “ingenuum et francum et liberum.” Jngenuum has the 
meaning of free-born or nobility, and freedom from renders charac- 
terized infanzon or petty noble status in Aragon and Navarre.®’ The 


* For Anciles, see CDA, no. 119 (1123): “In villa que dicitur Anciles tres capud 
mansos de homines... et censum quod michi debent facere quod ad me regalem 
personam pertinet.” For Ramiro’s charter, CDCH, no. 136 (1134): “Habeatis licenciam 
comparandi vel scalidandi sine capud masum cum censu.” 

® For Sardas, see CDA, no. 275 (1134): “Ego Adefonsu facio . . . tibi Garcia Calbo 
de Sardasa... francas et ingenuas illas casas de tota illa hereditate qui fuit de tuo 
auolo domno Acenare in Sardasa.” For Ara, ibid., no. 109 (1122): “Ilo meo cinso 
quod mihi debet exire de Aura de ipsas uaccas.” For the identification of Auras as 
Ara, see LacDoc, 2:120. 

°° Cf. CDA, no. 95 (1119) for the settlers at Belchite; no. 162 (1126) for the ex- 
emptions of the Mozarabs, and no. 224 (1130) for the settlers at Monzon. For the 
definitions of cens, lezda, and herbaticum, see the appropriate passages in Nortes Valls. 

*” See chap. 4 on the significance of infanzon privileges in the settlement of the 
Ebro. 
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words francum and lberum, with their precise meaning of freedom, 
probably covered exemption from renders. Renders signified obliga- 
tions for a grant; but grants were held freely and could be disposed 
of as recipients saw fit, as we shall also see. Cartas pueblas either ex- 
empted settlers from renders or else did not mention them, suggest- 
ing again that renders did not usually encumber grants. The carta 
puebla of Belchite specifically exempted settlers from paying any cens; 
and although the carta puebla of Maria del Huerva does not establish 
exemptions from renders, neither did Alfonso obligate Maria’s set- 
tlers to pay renders. He did give Galin Sanchez, lord of Belchite, the 
right to collect renders from that part of Belchite constituting his 
personal honor. The Christian inhabitants of the Ebro seem to have 
been exempted from traditional royal exactions. As Lacarra has 
pointed out, Alfonso probably permitted this to attract settlers to his 
Ebro conquests, something onerous renders would discourage. ‘The 
predominance of freemen characterized the lands of the Ebro. In 
contrast, royal power, with its right to exact tribute and to command, 
was more heavy in Old Aragon.” 

In line with the general absence of renders, notice of other obliga- 
tions owed by recipients of Alfonso’s grants seems lacking or at best 
less than weighty. A typical formula of a royal charter established 
that a grant was made because of services rendered, and that the 
grant was “of free-born status and free and safe as your personal 
property for doing with as you please ..., except for loyalty to me 
and to my successors, forever.”’? The obligations seem general, only 
cementing ties between king and freemen (called natural vassals) that 
existed apart from the grant. That grants contained only general 
obligations was in keeping with the looseness of ties between the 
king and his natural vassals.’’ In short, grants were not the classic 


6 For Belchite, see ibid., no. 95 (1119); for Maria, see ibid., no. 134 (1124). 
Alfonso directed the carta puebla of Belchite both to those settling at Belchite and to 
the honor of Galin Sanchez. That Alfonso distinguished between Belchite, of which 
Galin was lord, and Galin’s honor suggests that they were distinct (in Belgit et in tota 
illa honore de Galin Sangig). Alfonso allowed Galin to exact renders. I believe that this 
right was restricted to Galin’s honor since the settlers of Belchite were exempted 
from paying the cens (sed sedeant ibi ingenu et hben sine ullo cisso). 

°° Lacarra, Aragon, 73. Also see Laliena Corbera and Sénac, Musulmans et chrétiens, 181. 

70 CDA, no. 125 (1124): “Pro servicitum que mihi fecisti et cotidie facis .. . ngenuum 
et liberum et francum ad tuam propriam hereditatem per facere inde tuam 
uoluntatem ..., salua mea fidelitate et de mea posteritate per secula cuncta.” 


”| Thomas Bisson, “The Problem of Feudal Monarchy: Aragon, Catalonia, France,” 
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fief, but only complemented existing ties between king and his free- 
men. The rule with royal grants was that they were held “free and 
safe” and as “your own property,” indicating that the property passed 
into the dominium of the holder.” 

Alfonso would introduce specific restrictions into the terms of a 
grant outside of the normal “salua mea fidelitate,” usually to pre- 
serve royal control of a strategic property. The use of the word honor 
in a grant indicated continued royal influence over a grant. Honor 
could have the sense of benefice in Aragonese charter Latin, its 
undoubted meaning in the following examples. Alfonso gave the castle 
of Alcafiicejo to the brothers Fruela and Pelayo; two-thirds of the 
castle belonged to the brothers, but one-third was to be held as an 
honor.’> Alfonso stipulated that Don Vital de Bonluc hold his tower 
and corral “in honor, through me.”” Since it was a benefice, Alfonso 
probably retained the night of access to the tower and could reclaim 
it at his discretion as well. 

Alfonso could even require that grants be held from him as a fief. 
Sancho Garcéz held the castle and village of Tormos (to the south- 
west of Huesca) as a fief (“teneas illam per me in feuum”).” Why 
Alfonso chose this grant at this time to be held as a fief is a mystery. 
The holder was not French, suggesting possible French influences, 
but probably Navarrese, as Sancho Garcéz’s name and patronymic 
surname indicate (“de Nabasquasse”, the Navarrese town of Navas- 
cués). The precise meaning of the word feuum here is ambiguous, 


Speculum 53 (1978): 464; Percy Ernst Schramm, “Der Kénig von Navarra (1035- 
1512),” Xeuschrift der Savigny-Stiftung fiir Rechtsgeschichte, germ. Abt., 68 (1951): 118; 
Lynn Nelson, “The Foundation of Jaca (1076): Urban Growth in Early Aragon,” 
Speculum 53 (1978): 693. 

” In the Middle Ages many types of landholding existed—dominium, possessio, 
usufructus—with different states of possession. Donations and grants of property in 
the Middle Ages did not always mean that the recipient enjoyed permanent posses- 
sion and ownership. However, as my discussion of Alfonso’s grant of Afiesa to Lop 
Garcés Peregrino shows in chapter three, royal grants probably transferred property 
from the royal fisc to the ownership of their recipients. 

Making him Alfonso’s “fidele vassallo,” Alfonso granted to Centullo of Bigorre 
parts of lordships held by Aragonese, as well as money, renders, and knight’s fees. 
This language is so unusual that it suggests the French influence of Centullo, be- 
sides Alfonso’s attempt to cement ties with him. See CDA, no. 109 (1122). 

CDA, no. 133 (1124): “Teneatis illam honorem pro me.” 

™ Tbid., no. 131 (1124): “Teneatis illa torre in honore per me.” Also see above 
for its location. 

® Tbid., no. 167 (1127). On the Muslim origins of the castle at Tormos, see 
Fernando Galtier Marti, “El verdadero castillo de Samiter,” Turiaso 7 (1987): 179-85. 
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yielding no clues to its significance. Only Alfonso’s desire to keep 
control over the grant might explain the use of the term fief, since 
by definition royal authority had the nght to revoke such a holding. 

Alfonso sometimes granted property with the understanding that 
the benefactor would use the grant to support either a knight or a 
foot soldier. In 1107 Alfonso granted to Banzo Azones property in 
Ejea and in an unidentified place called “Almuczora.” The grant 
came with the instruction “Let you [Banzo] have there a well-armed 
knight.”’° A similar command came with Alfonso’s grant to Galindo 
Dat of houses and rights to build houses at Almuniente (between 
Almudebar and Sarifiena). Galindo was to use the grant to support 
a well-armed foot soldier.”” The grants served the purpose of mili- 
tary defense, since Almuniente in 1106 was on the frontier between 
Aragon and Muslim Zaragoza; Ejea in 1114 was similarly exposed. 
But this way of establishing defense appears little used by Alfonso. 
No surviving Alfonsine charter—even after 1121 when they become 
more plentiful—contains a similar provision to establish knights and 
foot soldiers. This may result from the practice being inherited from 
Old Aragon, with its rougher, mountainous terrain, more easily de- 
fended by a static line of defense based on small groups of foot sol- 
diers or knights. Alfonso’s predecessor Pedro I had made grants with 
requirements for maintaining a foot soldier, suggesting that Alfonso 
continued a royal strategy for defense.” The newly conquered lands 
of the Ebro presented a different problem of defense to the Battler. 
They were wide open, requiring a more flexible defense by knights, 
able to meet the challenge of either Muslim or Christian enemies in 
the field.” 

The Christian Aragonese under Alfonso’s direction had subdued a 


7° CDA, no. 17: “Concedo tibi in Exeia uno xarike... cum totas suas casas et 
cum suas hereditates... unas bonas casas et quod te facias alteras bonas kasas .. . 
in Almuczora... ibi teneas uno cavallero bene armato.” 


” Tbid., no. 10 (1106): “Uno pedone christiano bene armato.” 

78 CDCH, no. 87 (1103): “Ad te Forti Hortig. Dono tibi... illo castello... tali 
convencione quod tota hora teneas ibi uno pedone bono christiano.” 

79 See Lacarra, Aragén, 70; and José Ramos y Loscertales, “La Observancia 31, 
« De generalibus privilegiis », del Libro VI [siglo XII]. Notas para el estudio de su 
formaci6n,” Homenaje ofrecido a Menéndez Pidal. Miscelanea de estudios lingiiisticos, hteranos 
e histéricos, vol. 3 (Madrid, 1925), 228. That the knight was key to the defense of the 
Ebro is suggested by a charter of Ramiro I, dated as 1134. Ramiro rewarded the 
caballeros of Zaragoza with various properties for the defense of Zaragoza against a 
Murabitun attack. See LacDoc, no. 237 (1134): “Itis super moros ad defensionem 
christianorum.” 
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major frontier of Islam with a precious legacy of agriculturally rich 
and well-developed lands, as well as important urban centers. The 
previous pages have been written to demonstrate that the foundation 
of Christian settlement under Alfonso was that Muslim past. Alfonso’s 
grants of Muslim property to Christians began to work a subtle change 
in that past, for they represented, paradoxically, not only the Chris- 
tian continuation of the Muslim infrastructure but also its change. 
Also playing a role were royal grants intended to develop unsettled 
lands; such development nourished further Christian subjugation of 
the old Muslm Frontera Superior. Alfonso’s incorporation of the 
Muslim infrastructure into Christian landholding increased the diffi- 
culty of any attempted Murabitun reconquest of the Ebro, putting in 
place a Christian presence that would have had to be uprooted. Al- 
fonso’s settlement of areas not developed by the Muslims also played 
an important role in Christian entrenchment on the Ebro—roots were 
developed that were not Muslim. A new force was shaping the direc- 
tion of the formerly Muslim lands of the Ebro, putting these lands 
on a course of permanent Christian domination. However important 
the Muslim inheritance was to Christian settlement, this inheritance 
was now being redirected to meet the needs of the Ebro’s Christian 
masters. 

The organization of Alfonso’s Ebro conquests offers similarities and 
differences with that of Muslim lands newly conquered by Leon- 
Castile, the only other major Christian power that had expanded 
significantly against al-Andalus in the late eleventh and early twelfth 
centuries. Between the Duero River and the central mountains of 
the Meseta such as the Guadarrama, the cities of Avila, Segovia, 
and Salamanca stood as guard posts in areas exposed to swift and 
deadly Muslim raids. Consequently settlement was grouped around 
those cities for protection; much vacant land existed in the land of 
the foothills of the central mountains of the Meseta. Only to the 
northeast of the cities and to the south of the Duero did this char- 
acterization hold less true; smaller settlements had been established. 
By the end of the eleventh century this had changed because of Alfonso 
VI’s conquest of Toledo and its region stretching from that city to 
Talavera de la Reina along the Tajo River. Here the alqueria (prob- 
ably best described as farm-hamlets) worked by Mozarabs formed 


® Luis Miguel Villar Garcia, La Extremadura castellano-leonesa: guerreros, clérigos, y 
campesinos (711-1252) (Valladolid, 1986), 119, 133-34. 
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the basic unit of organization. These units were englobed within the 
larger system of urban settlements with their accompanying control 
of the surrounding countryside.*! 

This organization bears similarities to the Aragonese settlement of 
the Ebro region. The lands below the Ebro and to the southeast of 
the Jalon were most exposed to Murabitun power and the least densely 
settled, with cities such as Daroca and Belchite the focus of Chris- 
tian rule. ‘his appears similar to the example of the foothills of the 
central sierra of the Meseta and their chief cities of Avila, Segovia, 
and Salamanca, around which Christian power was clustered. This 
similarity of settlement perhaps resulted from a common lack of large 
numbers of settlers. 

With its alquerias worked by Mozarabs under the rule of surround- 
ing cities, the Leonese-Castilian settlement of the Tajo River Valley 
in some measure resembles Christian settlement in the Ebro River 
Valley of Aragon and Navarre. Here Mudeyjars lived outside cities, 
working lands for Christian lords as tenant-farmers; and the city or 
village with its complex of agricultural lands was the focus of eco- 
nomic and political life. One major characteristic does distinguish 
the Aragonese and Navarrese settlement of the Ebro from Castilian 
settlement in the Tajo Valley. With settlements surviving from Mus- 
lim rule, and inhabited by both Christians and Muslims—the latter 
in the numerical majority—, the immediate Ebro Basin was more 
densely occupied than the Tajo.” The Christian reliance on the 
physical Muslim infrastructure also clearly distinguished Aragonese 
and Navarrese settlement from Castilian-Leonese practices; this would 
seem especially accurate for the region between the Duero and the 
Tajo, where Muslim influence seemed even less significant than in 
the Tajo. Less Muslim influence here undoubtedly resulted from 
Mushm flight after the conquest, for example, from Toledo and its 
environs, a fact well-established. 

It has been suggested that Christian settlement provoked a radical 


8! This description is based on Portela, “Del Duero al Tajo,” 100. On the sur- 
vival of Mozarabs in the Tajo River Valley, see Reyna Pastor de Togneri, 
“Poblamiento, frontera y estructura agraria en Castilla la Nueva (1085~—1230),” 
Cuadernos de Historia de Esparia 47-48 (1968): 194-95. 

82 Portela (p. 100) notes that because of Muslim flight the Tajo was less occupied 
than under Muslim rule and would not reach a density of settlement perhaps equal 
to that under Muslim rule until the thirteenth century. On what grounds he bases 
the last conclusion I am unsure. 
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break between the Muslim past, represented by an economic system 
usually labelled “tributary-mercantile,” and the Christian present, with 
its implementation of an economic system usually called “feudal” by 
those holding such a view.” This reliance on neo-Marxist analysis 
cannot fully account for the complex interplay between conqueror 
and conquered, at least in the Ebro. Even though victorious, Christians 
needed defeated Islam as the foundation for their settlement. A radical 
break with the Muslim past did not characterize the Aragonese and 
Navarrese settlement of the Ebro, for a significant Muslim population 
survived and Christian settlement relied on the Muslim infrastructure. 

As king, Alfonso is credited with the military leadership of Chris- 
tian expansion into the Ebro.” In the post-conquest period, Alfonso 
fulfilled the critical role of leader and organizer of Aragonese settle- 
ment, usually considered the most pressing issue for the Battler. In- 
deed, with the king supervising both, settlement is considered the 
natural consequence of conquest. ‘The latter necessarily followed the 
former, since a strong Christian population would presumably so- 
lidify Christian control. Furthermore, Alfonso’s leadership of the Ebro’s 
Christian settlement, along with Alfonso VI’s conquest and settle- 
ment of Toledo in 1085, marks a significant turning point in Chris- 
tian settlement of the Iberian frontier. Kings now assumed, for the 
first time, the leadership of settling conquered frontier lands. Their 
leadership was necessary, since the large amounts of territory ab- 
sorbed because of conquest and the disposition of conquered Mus- 
lims had complicated the process of settlement.™ 


8° Reyna Pastor de Togneri suggests this change in economic systems for Toledo 
in Del Islam al Crstiansmo en las fronteras formaciones econdmicas-sociales: Toledo, siglos XI- 
XII (Barcelona, 1975). Sénac and Laliena Corbera apply a similar interpretation to 
Huesca in Musulmans et chrétiens, 197-98. José Angel Garcia de Cortazar synthesizes 
this “feudal” interpretation of Iberian history in La sociedad rural en la Espatia medieval, 
2nd ed. (Madrid, 1990). On continuity between the Muslim past and Christian 
conquest, see the observations on irrigation in the Ebro Valley by Esteban Saraso 
Sanchez, “La memoria del agua: La economia hidraulica en el Valle Medio del 
Ebro, un ejemplo de supervivencia o de nueva implantacion tras la conquista cristiana 
en el siglo XII?,” Homenaje al Profesor Emérito Antonio Ubteto Areta. Aragén en la Edad 
Media 8 (1989): 633-46. 

* As Lacarra says, Alfonso was for the Aragonese conquests in the Ebro the 
“verdadero artifice de la empresa” (LacDoc, 1:5). 

® That Alfonso’s leadership of the Ebro’s colonization represented a new stage in 
frontier settlement suggests that his settlement practices differed from those of his 
half-brother Pedro I. This issue has yet to be examined. On the king’s role in settle- 
ment, see Salvador de Moxo, Repoblaciin y sociedad en la Espana cristiana medieval (Madrid, 
1979), 217, 221, 224, 300-6; Manuel Gonzalez Jiménez, “Frontier and Settlement 
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That settlement followed conquest, and that the king (in our case 
Alfonso) directed settlement, are major premises deeply embedded 
not only in Aragonese scholarship but in Iberian frontier studies as 
a whole.® At first glance these positions seem to describe the Ebro’s 
settlement and Alfonso’s role in this process. In 1119 he issued a 
document granting rights and privileges of infanzons to Zaragoza’s 
Christian settlers, and in that same year issued a carta puebla for 
Belchite, conquered in 1118. He granted cartas pueblas to the settlers 
of Soria in 1119, and to Calatayud and Daroca most likely in 1120, 
the same year in which the cities were conquered. There also exists 
an isolated grant of property in Zaragoza to Pons of Fredalez.*’ 

Besides his major campaigns in the Ebro River Valley from 1118 
to 1120 are Alfonso’s campaigns against ‘Tamarite de Litera in 1107, 
and Mequinenza and Fraga in 1133-1134. For Tamarite Alfonso 
granted properties both before and after the town’s conquest; for 
Mequinenza Alfonso rewarded his comrade-in-arms only after vic- 
tory.®8 In these cases Alfonso, as would seem expected, did reward 
his followers with property grants. 


in the Kingdom of Castile (1085-1350),” Medieval Frontier Societies, ed. Robert Bartlett 
and Angus McKay (Oxford, 1992), 53-54; Thomas Glick, Islamic and Chnstian Spain 
in the Early Middle Ages (Princeton, 1979), 99; Nelson, “Internal Migration,” 148; 
Lacarra, Aragén, 53, 61; and Gonzalez Plasencia, Repoblacién de Castilla, 1:12, 2:161. 

86 For the Aragonese frontier, see, Lacarra, Aragén, 69-70; idem, “La Reconquista,” 
Estudios, 223-24; Maria Ledesma Rubio, Cartas de poblacién, 9; Laliena Corbera, Sistema 
social, chaps. 2-3; and José Luis Corral Lafuente, La comunidad de aldeas de Daroca en 
los siglos XII y XIV: Onigenes y proceso de consoldacién (Zaragoza, 1987), 25. 

For the view that settlement was closely connected to conquest throughout the 
Iberian frontier, see de Mox6, Repoblacién, 9-10: “El nombre de “Reconquista.” La 
segunda—dque se halla intimamente vinculada a la anterior, en cuanto resultaba 
indispensable para sustenerla... se hallaba representada por el establecimiento en 
nuevas tierras de gentes con animo colonizador.” For Castile in the late eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, see Portela, “Del Duero al Tajo,” 85: “En la repoblaci6n que 
subsigue a la reconquista hispana.” For Castile, also see Gonzalez Jiménez, “Fron- 
tier and Settlement,” 52: “What was attempted at each stage [of the Reconquest] 
was the creation of effective institutions which would guarantee at the same time 
the defence of the land and settlement.” For Catalunya from 980-1050, see Pierre 
Bonnnassie, La Catalogne, 1:439: “Le repeuplement, qui a toujours soutenus la 
Reconquete.” 

8’ For Zaragoza, see CDA, no. 90 (January 1119); no. 95 (December 1119) for 
Belchite; no. 96 for Soria (March 1120); no. 97 for Calatayud (June 1120); no. 101 
for Daroca (ca. 1120); no. 94 for Pons (1119-1123). The documents for the latter 
three do not survive; Lema Pueyo has assigned the grants to 1120 based on other 
evidence. 

88 For Tamarite, see CDA, nos. 18-21 (1107); and for Mequinenza, ibid., no. 263 
(1133). 
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Such actions supposedly demonstrate Alfonso’s leadership in spon- 
soring and leading the Christian settlement of the Ebro. Cartas pueblas 
are, of course, royal documents that sanctioned settlement by grant- 
ing rights and the custom by which the settlers of an area were to 
live." An important point should be made about the carta puebla, at 
least for Alfonso’s Ebro—it extended royal sanction to settlement, 
but charters granting custom and nights of settlement did not always 
record settlement founded by the king. We have already seen in this 
chapter how Alfonso’s grant in 1128 of the custom of Cornago to 
the inhabitants of Araciel came after at least some settlers were al- 
ready established at Araciel.°° The grant also does not indicate that 
the Battler was sponsoring the settlement of Araciel. Nor had the 
grant coincided with the area’s conquest; after all, Tudela and other 
cities as close to Araciel as ‘Tarazona had been conquered since at 
least 1119. Alfonso was only sanctioning settlement that had already 
taken place, most likely without his leadership. Such royal sanction 
of settlement was necessary because the lands of the Ebro belonged 
to the Battler by night of conquest. 

The granting of fueros also does not always demonstrate royal 
leadership in settling the Ebro. The foral history of Zaragoza serves 
as an important example of this. As we have seen, in 1119 Alfonso 
had granted the custom (fuero) of infanzons to Zaragoza’s settlers; 
but ten years later Alfonso was busy again in Zaragoza, issuing to its 
residents the famous “Fuero of Twenty,” so called because it estab- 
lished a group of twenty residents to enforce its provisions. The 
document records that Zaragoza’s inhabitants had requested the grant 
of Alfonso, and that it was made both for those settling in the White 
City and for those who had already settled there.! 

This document had, of course, nothing to do with Zaragoza’s orig- 
inal settlement, for it was issued over a decade after the city’s con- 
quest. ‘The “Fuero of Twenty’s” example demonstrates that documents 
now called fueros are not necessarily tied to an area’s original settle- 
ment, nor do they always demonstrate royal leadership of settlement. 


8 Laliena Corbera, Sistema social, 30; Ledesma Rubio, Cartas de poblacién, 12. 

° Cf. above, and CDA, no. 198 (August 1128): “Adefonsus... facio hanc cartam 
donationis uobis totos populatores in Aranciel uel in antea ibi ueneritis populare.” 

9! CDA, no. 209 (February 1129): “Adefonsus ... facio hanc cartam donationis et 
confirmacionis ad totos uos populatores qui estis populatos in Caragoca et quantos 
in antea ueneritis ibi populare ... dono et confirmo uobis fueros bonos quale mihi 
demandastis.” 
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Indeed, as the document’s language makes clear, Alfonso did not 
initiate its redaction; the residents of Zaragoza had, most likely be- 
cause internal disputes among them required resolution by the king.” 
This evidence suggests that the purpose of: cartas pueblas and fueros 
was to sanction settlement, even that not initiated by the crown. Thus 
these two primary sources are not always evidence demonstrating 
royal intentions to settle an area. 

Often lacking for the period after conquest are royal grants of 
property to individuals, which would indicate that Alfonso was closely 
supervising the settlement of a place. ‘This is true of the settlement of 
Alfonso’s two prize conquests, Zaragoza, the Muslim capital of the 
region, and Tudela. Zaragoza was captured in December 1118 and 
Tudela in February 1119. For the period immediately after the cap- 
ture of the two cities, royal grants of land are almost non-existent. 
We have already noted the grant of infanzon custom to Zaragoza’s 
settlers and the grant to Pons Fredalez, but other examples are hard 
to come by.” The shortage of royal charters granting land at Zaragoza 
remains notable at least until 1121; even private charters recording 
transfers of property are scarce until this date. A similar absence of 
documents recording transfers of property exists for ‘Tudela. Such a 
lack of royal grants is striking, even more so since the two cities 
possess more surviving documentation originating from Alfonso’s reign 
than any city or area of the Ebro.** This discrepancy between Alfonso’s 
actions at Zaragoza and Tudela and those at other such places as 
Tamarite de Litera suggests that the relationship between conquest 
and settlement was not always fixed but fluid. 

One plausible answer for this lack of royal grants to individuals is 
that Alfonso simply did not intend to see Zaragoza and Tudela settled 
the year after their conquest. His surrender agreements with the 
conquered Muslims would have prevented him. The agreements al- 
lowed Muslims to continue living within their cities’ walls and then 
to vacate their cities one year after conquest. Thus Alfonso had no 


°2 Much of the document is concerned with judicial procedures, for example, 
curtailing the power of knights and infanzons to judge people. 

°3 Note in CDA the present absence of grants made by Alfonso in 1119-1120 for 
the areas of Zaragoza and Tudela. See also LacDoc for the absence of private trans- 
fers of property in the same period. 

*% For Zaragoza, there exist the Cartulario pequenio and the Cartulano grande, thir- 
teenth and fourteenth century cartularies respectively, containing many transcrip- 
tions of documents from Alfonso’s reign. The cartularies are described in “Cartularios 
de la Seo de Zaragoza,” GEA, 11:3049. 
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grand plans of resettling the two cities immediately after their con- 
quest; rather, his major preoccupation was with the relocation of his 
defeated foes, not the setthkement of his victorious followers. 

Another answer for the lack of royal leadership in settling Zaragoza 
and ‘Tudela comes from an understanding of Alfonso’s military cam- 
paigns in the Ebro after he conquered these cities. Alfonso took 
Zaragoza in December 1118 and then marched on Tudela by Feb- 
ruary 1119, only three months after Zaragoza’s capture. Following 
Tudela’s capture, Alfonso spent the next year and a half, as we have 
seen, earning his nickname the Battler by fighting his way through 
the Ebro River Valley, seizing other cities, repulsing a major Muslim 
counterattack, and mopping up the last [remnants of Muslim resis- 
tance. As Alfonso’s itinerary reveals, demands of conquest created by 
his campaigns in 1118-1120 probably ptevented him from settling 
newly-conquered Zaragoza. Even after 1121 when more documents, 
both private and royal, appear, Alfonso’s efforts at sponsoring settle- 
ment seem sporadic at best. That Alfonso’s leadership of settlement 
in Zaragoza was dynamic is not suggested by the primary sources. 
In short, Alfonso did not consistently support settlement. Settlement 
did not always follow an area’s conquest, nor was the settlement of 
conquered lands always the major goal of Alfonso, the military leader 
of the Aragonese expansion. 

If conquest and settlement did not coincide at Zaragoza and Tudela, 
then what about other major parts of Alfonso’s Ebro conquests? 
Alfonso’s grants in 1124 of land in the Bajo Aragon and the 
Calatayud-Daroca depression, the territory south of the Ebro River 
forming the ill-defined southern borderlands of Alfonso’s kingdom 
with Islamic Spain, allow us to examine the relationship between 
settlement and conquest there. From October to November 1124, 
Alfonso granted to various individuals and groups lands and settle- 
ments in two geographically close areas: the territory south of the 
Jalon River, between the Jiloca and the Guadalope rivers; and the 
Jiloca River Valley itself. The grants included undeveloped lands at 
Carifiena given to a Pere Ramon; Maria del Huerva, a former Muslim 
castle, granted to a group of Christian settlers; various castles at such 
places as Alcafiicejo given to a group of Castilians; and finally the 
monks of San Juan de la Pefia received the village of Singra.” 


* See chap. 1. For Pere Ramon’s grant, see CDA, no. 130 (September 1124); for 
Maria del Huerva, ibid., no. 134 (December 1124); for the castles, ibid., no. 133 
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The political and military history of the Bajo Aragon suggests that 
this cluster of obscure grants was intended to bolster the defense of 
and to foster settlement in this region that was undoubtedly subject 
to attacks from Islamic Valencia. For example, a major city of the 
region, Belchite, may have been the object of Mushm attacks in 1123. 
This border area with Muslim-controlled Spain consequently needed 
support. Alfonso’s establishment of Christian settlers at the formerly 
Muslim village of Maria del Huerva partly served this aim, since the 
Battler so acted “for the confusion of pagans and defense of Chris- 
tians.”°° One might discount the phrase as mere charter rhetoric, 
but it certainly contains a kernel of truth. Also Alfonso issued the 
grants for the Bajo Aragon while present there or nearby and within 
the space of four months in 1124. This suggests that he had a spe- 
cific goal in mind for the area.’ 

The Battler’s efforts to bolster the Bajo Aragon did not coincide 
with his initial conquests of the region. The grants were made at 
least four years after the capture of such main cities in the southern 
borderlands as Belchite (1118) and Daroca (1120).*° The delay sug- 
gests that settlement was not always a pressing issue for Alfonso. In 
fact Alfonso’s efforts in the southern borderlands may have not been 
guided by any master plan of resettling conquered lands; only the 
danger of Muslim pressure on the region may have prompted the 
Battler’s actions there. While it is true that the carta puebla issued by 
Alfonso for Belchite in 1119 may represent a major effort at settle- 
ment, Alfonso’s actions in 1124 stand out as unusual.” They may 
only appear so because of lacunae in the evidence from 1119 to 


(December 1124); and for Singra, no. 132 (1124). The grant of Singra was made at 
Daroca. Therefore it was probably issued in the period from September to December 
1124, when Alfonso was either in the Bajo Aragon or Zaragoza and its surrounding 
area issuing grants mainly concerned with this southern portion of his kingdom. 

% CDA, no. 134 (December 1124): “Pro confusionem paganorum et defensionem 
christianorum.” Ubieto Areta, La formacin terntoral de Aragon, 168, discusses the at- 
tack on Belchite. Lacarra maintained that Alfonso’s goal in 1124 was to bolster the 
Christian hold on and defense of the Bajo Aragon. See his Aragén, 57. 

97 Alfonso was at Monreal del Campo, in the Jiloca River valley, at least from 
September through October. See CDA, no. 130 (1124 September), and no. 131 
(1124 October). No Alfonsine documents survive from the month of November. In 
December Alfonso turned up at Zaragoza and at a village on the Ebro upriver from 
Zaragoza called Gallur. See ibid., nos. 133 (1124 December), 134 (1124 December). 
This suggests that Alfonso passed the fall of 1124 either south of the Ebro River or 
along the Ebro itself. Also cf. n. 95. 

% Ubieto Areta, La formacién territorial de Aragon, 157-58, 163-64. 

%° For the carta puebla, see CDA, no. 95 (December 1119). 
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1124. ‘There consequently may have been other strong attempts to 
settle the region. Still, if Alfonso had already settled the Bajo Aragon, 
then why would he need to undertake the settlement of 1124? The 
most plausible explanation is that such efforts had been lacking, some- 
thing that Alfonso had to correct in 1124. 

Other grants also reveal that settlement and conquest were not 
always related. Alfonso’s grant of the almuma of Afiesa to Lop Garcés 
Peregrino evidences that royal settlement of an area could lag years 
behind an area’s conquest. Afiesa, now disappeared, was near Ejea 
de los Caballeros, probably conquered in 1106.'° In 1117, Alfonso 
saw fit to grant Afiesa to Lop Garcés Peregrino, an important Ara- 
gonese noble, despite the fact that neither Alfonso nor his royal official 
(merino) nor Lop knew the grant’s boundaries. Their ignorance is 
demonstrated by the need for the Mudejars of Ejea’s aljama to deter- 
mine Afiesa’s boundaries under the supervision of Alfonso’s merino 
Banzo Fortufiones. Ejea’s Muslims were obviously the only persons 
who actually understood what constituted Afiesa. In short Afiesa was 
virgin territory for Christian exploitation.'”’ 

Alfonso certainly had had opportunities to grant Afiesa to an 
Aragonese lord before 1117, since the area had been under his rule 
for eleven years. Yet Alfonso had not, and indeed was even ignorant 
of Afiesa’s physical boundaries. If Afiesa is any indication, Alfonso 
exercised no strong effort to settle the area around Ejea. The imme- 
diate repopulation of such places as Afiesa was not always a pressing 
concern for Alfonso, perhaps because he lacked the resources to do 
so, or more likely because he lacked a systematic settlement policy. 
No hint exists in Alfonso’s grant that Lop was to develop Afiesa by 
bringing Christians to settle the area. Afiesa’s further history under 
Lop and his successors can fortunately be traced, and we shall see 
later that Lop himself made only minimal efforts in this regard. Even 
as late as 1157 the Templars, after gaining Afiesa, were sponsoring 
settlers there.' Alfonso probably was only rewarding a prominent 
lord, who, if his continual presence at Alfonso’s side during his cam- 
paigns indicates anything, consistently supported the Battler. 

Political motivations for grants, instead of reasons of settlement, 


' See chap. | on this point. 

'0! On the determination of Afiesa’s boundaries, see n. 39 above. 

'2 See the next chapter for Lop and Afiesa; on the Templar efforts, LacDoc, no. 
386. 
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can be discerned in a cluster of grants that Alfonso awarded Fortin 
Garcés Caxal, perhaps the most powerful Aragonese noble.’ Add- 
ing to his substantial patrimony throughout Aragon and Navarre, 
Fortun received from Alfonso properties strung along the course of 
the Ebro in Aragon and Navarre: at Zaragoza, Pedrola (near the 
junction of the Ebro and Jalon rivers), Borja, Fontellas, Almorata 
(near Fontellas), and Tarazona.'** They were a substantial gift from 
Alfonso’s Ebro holdings to a substantial lord. 

Alfonso usually did not issue multiple, stmultaneous grants of prop- 
erty, suggesting that he was particularly motivated to do so in 1127. 
Forttin’s political circumstances shed some light on the Battler’s pos- 
sible motivations. In 1123 Fortin lost the lordship of Tudela—cer- 
tainly one of the most prized of the immediate Ebro River Basin— 
to Rotrou of Perche, Alfonso’s cousin, and one of the French to 
receive lordships from the Battler. This was only one instance in 
which Alfonso favored his French allies at the expense of the native 
nobility of Aragon and Navarre.’ Fortin, probably disturbed by 
the loss of Tudela, had received the lordship of Daroca by 1124 as 
compensation. 

The charters recording Forttin’s grants along the Ebro are usually 
dated to 1127, but 1124 is another possibility.' If 1124, then the 
grants were certainly intended to placate Fortin for the loss of ‘Tudela. 
Even if 1127 is the correct date, Alfonso’s simultaneous, multiple grants 
to Fortin still stand out as unusual, suggesting that Alfonso was try- 
ing to curry favor with Fortun, a wise move in view of his promi- 
nence. In Forttn’s case the goal of Alfonso’s grants from his Ebro 
holdings was not Christian development of formerly Muslim lands; 
rather, it was to achieve political success with a man who was Alfonso’s 
ally but also potential enemy. The lands of the Ebro constituted a 


103 On Fortun’s prestige, see C,J. Bishko, “A Hispano-Cluniac Benefactor in the 
Epoch of Navarro-Aragonese Separation: Fortin Garcés Caxal and the founding of 
San Adrian de Vadoluengo (Sangiiesa), 1133-1145,” Estudios en homenaje a Don Claudio 
Sanchez-Albornoz en sus 90 anos. II. Anexos de Cuadernos de histona de Espana (Buenos 
Aires, 1983), 275-312. 

10¢ See CDA, nos. 177-83 for the grants. 

10 A more detailed discussion of the matter is found in the section of chap. 3 on 
the royal system of lordships. 

106 Nos. 177, 181, 182 in CDA are also edited by Martin Duque in DML (nos. 
282-84). Martin Duque’s exemplar bears the Era date 1162 (1124 A.D.), written 
out and also in Roman numerals. Martin Duque prefers the date 1124, while Lema 
Pueyo and Lacarra, who has edited them in LacDoc, prefer 1127, citing circumstan- 
tial evidence and paleographical error. 
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political resource that Alfonso manipulated in the political games 
played between king and lords. Although a by-product, the goal of 
Christian resettlement seems minor in Fortutn’s case. 

As the royal grants from 1124 and 1127 show, a complex of rea- 
sons affected royal resettlement on the Ebro frontier. Christian re- 
settlement and development of the Ebro may have always been a 
prevailing royal concern; but it was not always the immediate, deci- 
sive reason for royal grants. Insistent on the demands of Christian 
settlement created by conquest, scholars have overlooked the practi- 
cal reasons motivating Alfonso in his grants of properties and land 
on the Ebro frontier. 

Before closing this section on the relationship between conquest 
and royal settlement, a word should be offered about the geographi- 
cal scope of royal settlement during Alfonso’s reign. The geographi- 
cal scope of new settlements in Aragon during Alfonso’s reign re- 
veals that the Ebro was not always the focus of settlement. Scholars 
have concentrated on Alfonso as the settler, naturally, of the Ebro 
frontier because it required the security represented by Christian 
settlement. ‘This is only an incomplete description, though, of Alfonso 
as the leader of Aragonese settlement (if indeed he were). Alfonso’s 
efforts reflect an active interest in fostering settlement in the interior 
of his Aragonese realm and not just on the frontier, where his efforts 
often seem minimal at best. For example, Alfonso commissioned groups 
of Christian settlers in apparently abandoned villages of the pre- 
Pyrenean plains north of the Ebro River, that is, in the interior of 
his realm. This area receiving royal attention had been conquered 
from the Muslims some thirty years before, both by Alfonso’s brother 
Pedro I and their father Sancho I. Alfonso commissioned settlement 
in 1128 at Cofita around Barbastro; in 1128 at Barbués, only seven- 
teen kilometers from Huesca; in 1127 at ‘Tormos, to the southwest 
of Huesca in the area of Cinco Villas; and at Ayerbe, thirty-nine 
kilometers to the northwest of Huesca, at an undetermined date.!” 
The grants show that areas around such places as Huesca, an im- 
portant city in Aragon, were active locations for royal efforts at settle- 
ment, even thirty years after their conquest. Especially indicative of 


'? For Cofita, see CDA, no. 202 (December 1128); for Barbués, no. 197 (August 
1128); for Tormos, no. 167 (February 1127). For Ayerbe, no. 145 (February 1125). 
In the last document Alfonso mentioned the “fuero quod dedi quando primum 
populaui illo burgo supradicto [Ayerbe],” suggesting that the resettlement had taken 
place before this charter was issued in February 1125. 
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the slow nature of settlement is the grant of Tormos. In 1091 Sancho 
I had granted Tormos and Biota to Fortan and Sancho Aznarez, 
with the command to settle; thirty-six years later Alfonso I, in a carta 
puebla, repeated the royal command to settle the area.’” 

Alfonso targeted other areas of the interior for royal settlement; 
one was the pre-Pyrenean mountain ranges of the Navarrese-Aragonese 
border. Here, Alfonso concentrated new settlements near already 
existing towns and villages. Pulampa (near Sadaba) was given to 
Andres, the son of the French count Huas of Chalon, to repopulate, 
using settlers from Uncastillo. In the pre-Pyrenean mountains, Alfonso 
established an additional settlement at Luesia, under Christian rule 
since the middle of the tenth century. In Navarre he established settlers 
in a new town to be built next to Sangiiesa.'” 

The Battler’s actions at such a place as Sangiiesa demonstrate his 
plan to increase the size of settlements in the pre-Pyrenean moun- 
tain ranges. Yet his efforts at settlement in areas that had been under 
Christian control since the tenth century seem curious and require 
explanation. A newly-expanded town like Sangtiesa was located along 
the famed pilgrimage route to Santiago de Compostela, the second- 
most popular pilgrimage site, after Rome, in all western Europe.'! 
Consequently Alfonso may have been trying to build up this area to 
meet the needs of pilgrims. Or perhaps he was trying to fortify the 
Navarrese-Aragonese border, since Luesia, Sangtiesa, and Puilampa 
were all important defensive sites.'"’ 

Whatever Alfonso’s motivations, his settlement of Aragon’s inte- 
rior does demonstrate that the Ebro was less than the highest prior- 
ity for royal settlement under Alfonso. ‘To emphasize the settlement 
of the Ebro at the expense of Alfonso’s settlement of areas through- 
out Aragon misunderstands the nature of royal settlement that was 
actually more active in the interior than on the frontier. ‘The interior 
of Aragon and Navarre offers examples of Alfonso personally spon- 
soring the creation of settlements, e.g., Ayerbe. In contrast the Ebro 
lacks such examples. 


108 CDA, no. 167 (February 1127); Maria Ledesma Rubio, “La colonizacion de 
las Cinco Villas,” Actas sobre las Cinco Villas, 50. 

'9 For Puilampa, see CDA, no. 264 (1133); for Luesia, no. 157 (1125); and for 
Sangtiesa, no. 107 (1122). 

'10 Luis Vazquez de Parga, José Maria Lacarra, and Juan Uria Riu, Las peregrinaciones 
a Santiago de Compostela, vol. 2 (Madrid, 1949), 427-28. 


'!! On the Navarrese-Aragonese border and the defensive role of such towns as 
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The picture sketched here of settlement in Aragon indicates that it 
was fitful and lacked any systematic royal direction. This slow progress 
of settlement on the Ebro frontier may have resulted from the region’s 
danger, especially in the Bajo Aragon, a place constantly exposed to 
Muslim raids. Here one’s crops could be lost in a moment, and one 
was subject to the real danger of Muslim captivity and subsequent 
slavery. The real problem hindering settlement may have been that 
people did not want to settle on the frontier, a dangerous and uncer- 
tain place exposed to Murabitun attack. It is noteworthy that Alfonso 
was probably busier sanctioning settlement in the interior of his realms 
than the Ebro frontier. The conquest of the Ebro had made this 
possible; it now served as a buffer between al-Andalus and Aragon’s 
interior. Settlers could now move into Aragon’s new interior, for- 
merly its frontier, protected by the Christian Ebro. 

It may have been difficult to draw even the nobility to the fron- 
tier. Belchite was one of the lordships most exposed to the Murabitun 
along the ill-defined southern border. Its lord was Galin Sanchez, 
who held Belchite as his personal honor, and Belchite’s settlers owed 
allegiance both to him and Alfonso. Galin’s arrangement at Belchite 
was unusual, the only recorded instance in which Alfonso acknowl- 
edged that an Aragonese lord had such extensive control of a lord- 
ship.''? Belchite was liable to frequent Murabitun attack, and its 
defense, one of the requirements of Galin’s lordship, would demand 
his constant attention, if not his life. To take such a lordship required 
special concessions, which Alfonso had apparently made to Galin. 

At Belchite, for example, settlers had to be enticed with offers of 
pardons for murderers, thieves, and other evildoers, and they owed 
loyalty both to Alfonso and to Galin.''’ Because the Ebro was a dan- 
gerous place, Alfonso may have been more active sanctioning settle- 
ment in the interior of his realms than such places of the Ebro frontier 


Luesia, see Ubieto Areta, La formacion territorial de Aragén, 24-27, 36-43; and José 
Aragties Aldaz, “Luesia, Sibirana y las fuentes del Arba en la Frontera Superior de 
al-Andalus,” Actas sobre las Cinco Villas, 33-46. On settlement in Luesia in the twelfth 
century, see idem, “Algunos datos en torno a la repoblaci6n de Luesia en el siglo 
XII,” Actas sobre las Cinco Villas, 63-76. Aragiies Aldaz does not discuss reasons for 
Luesia’s settlement in the twelfth century. 

' For the nature of Aragonese lordships, see the next chapter; and for the ar- 
rangement at Belchite, n. 68. 

''3 CDA, no. 95, (December 1119): “Ad totos homines de tota mea terra, 
homicideros, latrones et malifactores postquam ad Belgit... uenerint populare ... 
sedeant ibi ingenui et liberi sine ullo cisso malo.” 
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as the Bajo Aragon, as persons sought independently to move into 
Aragon’s pre-Pyrenean plains, now protected by the buffer of the Ebro. 

Several substantial objections may be raised against the positions 
argued here, that settlement and conquest did not always coincide, 
and that Alfonso at best was only an occasional leader of settlement 
on the Ebro frontier. One problem is to take the methodological 
misstep of assuming that the present-day absence of documents re- 
cording royal land grants always results from Alfonso’s inaction. What 
should not be overlooked is the withering effect of time that prob- 
ably has destroyed records concerning Alfonso’s settlement of the Ebro. 
Yet the documentation surviving from Tudela and Zaragoza 1s the 
greatest for any area of Alfonso’s Ebro; it is only lacking for the 
immediate post-conquest period.''* This may be only a fluke of the 
surviving evidence, or it may, more plausibly, also reflect the fact 
that settlement did not have much momentum for two or three years 
after Zaragoza’s conquest. 

An even stronger criticism is the probable lack of population to 
settle the Ebro. ‘The scholarly consensus holds that Old Aragon prob- 
ably lacked the surplus population with which to stock the newly- 
conquered Ebro lands, anyway. This is also the general lament of 
scholars noting the tardy progress of frontier settlement in other areas 
of Iberia.'!? It must be conceded that the lack of settlers probably 
hindered settlement in some way. Yet the lack of population may 
have not been as troublesome as some scholars have maintained. 
Studies of twelfth-century Aragonese demography are in short supply, 
for no other reason than that the sources adequate for conducting 
such research are obviously lacking. The estimable Aragonese scholar 
Antonio Ubieto Areta, recently deceased, has ventured into this difficult 
area. Using such evidence as witness lists from royal documents, Ubieto 
concluded that, beginning in the twelfth century, the pueblos of the 
Aragonese Pyrenees lost population, while the pre-Pyrenean plains of 
Aragon gained people, as did such places as Zaragoza.''® If Ubieto 


114 See n. 94 on this matter. 

15 For Aragon, see, for example, de Moxd, Repoblacién, 300. The demographic 
problems in the settlement of Andalusia are ably discussed by Manuel Gonzalez 
Jiménez, En torno a los origenes de Andalucia: La repoblacion del siglo XIII (Seville, 1980), 
43-46, 79-81. Also see his “Frontier and Settlement,” 73. For Toledo, see Gonzalez 
Plasencia, Repoblacion de Castilla, 1:108—9. 

16 Antonio Ubieto Areta, “Sobre demografia aragonesa del siglo XII,” EEMCA 
7 (1962), 584-86. 
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is correct, then large numbers of Aragonese were not necessary to 
settle the Ebro; a depopulation of the Pyrenees because of migration 
to such places as the pre-Pyrenean plains and to the Ebro’s major 
cities like Zaragoza may have compensated for a small population 
base. Besides the Aragonese, the movement of southern French into 
Aragon, especially to the major Ebro cities, also should not be over- 
looked. The numbers may have been there to settle the Ebro, even 
if they were not there to populate all of Aragon.’!’ 

This scenario is conjecture, but any argument concerning the Ibe- 
rian frontier’s settlement based on population is also conjecture, for 
adequate data with which to construct sound demographic arguments 
are lacking.''® Therefore, that the lack of population hindered settle- 
ment and accounts for the gap between conquest and settlement 1s 
an argument from silence. If population were the major stumbling 
block to successful settlement of the Ebro, then why could Alfonso 
manage to find settlers for the Bajo Aragon in 1124 when he needed 
them? If Alfonso oversaw settlement, and if his goal were that settle- 
ment follow conquest, then why did he wait eleven years to grant 
Afiesa, which he had clearly not tried to develop, to Lop Garcés 
Peregrino? The burden of proof rests on those who would claim that 
the lack of population hindered settlement and accounts for the gap 
between conquest and subsequent settlement. At some point scholars 
need to define what adequate numbers of settlers were for the Ebro 
frontier. Adequate enough to settle all the lands, even the mesas, 
plains, and mountain ranges of the Ebro basin traditionally little settled 
in Aragonese history, even today? Or adequate numbers to settle the 
river valleys, the most important agricultural sites of the Ebro basin 
and traditionally the most populated? If Muslim Zaragoza had a 
population of 17,000 persons, as some scholars have estimated, then 
what is the number of Christians constituting its successful settle- 


ment? 5,000? 10,000? or 25,000? 


''7 See chap. 4 on French migration to the Ebro. Also cf. Robert Bartlett’s con- 
tention that the general movement of Europe’s population was from the “core” to 
the frontier. This observation fits well with what I have just argued based on Ubieto’s 
work. There was a general migration of the Aragonese from their “core” (Old Aragon) 
to the frontier (the Ebro), especially to such cities as Zaragoza, which were espe- 
cially attractive places to settle. The Bajo Aragon would have been less so because 
of its greater exposure to Islamic Iberia. See Bartlett’s The Making of Europe, 111-12. 

''8 For example, Gonzalez Jiménez notes that the lack of documentation makes 
demographic explanations for Andalusia’s settlement provisional. See his En tomo, 
45, 80. 
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These are the kinds of questions that need to be asked, not only 
about the settlement of the Ebro but about settlement along the Iberian 
frontier in general. Assumptions prevalent in the study of the settle- 
ment of the medieval Iberian frontier have left important questions 
unexplored. The result is that standard interpretations of frontier 
settlement—whatever their merit—such as a lack of population are 
relied on to explain the processes of settlement without considering 
the immediate context in which settlement occurred and the motiva- 
tions of those carrying it out. Nor do these standard interpretations 
account for all evidence concerning the relationship between con- 
quest and settlement.'® 

As for the Ebro, Alfonso had some overriding policy or goal of 
military expansion against the Murabitun, the undoubted major pre- 
occupation of his life, but not for settlement. Gonquest was not al- 
ways followed by settlement, for Alfonso had no clear-cut plan for 
the settlement of the Ebro. When Alfonso did act on a large-scale 
manner, he used the carta puebla to sanction settlement in such places 
as Belchite, Soria, and Zaragoza and to grant persons and settlements 
legal standing in Aragonese society. This type of royal action, how- 
ever, represents neither close royal supervision of settlement, nor even 
a dramatic new stage in the development of the Aragonese monarchy’s 
ability to control settlement. General royal sanction of settlement did 
allow for gradual movement of Christian settlers into the Ebro. 

The Battler often responded to the needs of the moment when 
acting as an agent of settlement. For example we have seen that 
when issuing grants to individuals Alfonso was sometimes only re- 
warding his followers, not pursuing a systematic settlement of a place. 
In short whether rewarding his followers or else issuing cartas pueblas, 
he was only following traditional roles of the Aragonese king, not 
demonstrating some dramatic vision for the Ebro’s settlement. The 
necessity of settlement may have sometimes motivated Alfonso, but 
it was not always primary and was intertwined with other reasons, 
because the Battler had no grand policy of resettlement. For Alfonso 
conquest and settlement were not necessary companions on the fron- 


19 Cf. Glick, Islamic and Christian Spain, 85. I shall argue in chapter four that the 
major impetus for settlement came from the informal movement of settlers to the 
Ebro. I shall also argue that successful Christian control of the Ebro did not rest 
upon large numbers of Christian settlers and widespread Chnistian settlement but 
on Christian control of economic and military lordships. 
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tier of the Ebro, nor did his management of the Ebro’s settlement 
represent a new dynamic in [berian frontier settlement. At least this 
is the story that the records of his reign tell us. 


Royal government 


Royal judicial and administrative officials formed an important part 
of Alfonso’s Ebro government, for they tended to his interests when 
the king was absent. Their importance is suggested by the frequent 
appearance of royal officials along with lords and bishops in the 
eschatocol of private and royal documents both from old Aragon 
and Navarre and from the newer territory of the Ebro. Officials cited 
in the documents include the saio, the old judicial official found in 
the Visigothic Law Code; the adenanto, forerunner of the adelantado, a 
term especially used in Castile-Leon for the governor of a district; 
the alcaide or castellan; and the alcalde or judge.'” Charters record 
their presence in Ebro cities like Zaragoza and Tudela as well as in 
Huesca, but unfortunately provide little or no information about how 
they functioned. Instead, this discussion of royal officials will concen- 
trate on three officials for whom more substantial evidence does exist: 
the merino, zalmedina, and justiciar. 

The merino is usually described as the administrator and magistrate 
of districts for the king, in charge of hearing minor cases and collect- 
ing royal rights and renders.'*! There exists little evidence from the 
Ebro during the reign of Alfonso to dispute this traditional picture. 
Merinos can be found in Huesca, Jaca, and in an area of Alfonso’s 
conquests (EKjea de los Caballeros); references are hard to come by 
for Zaragoza, though.’” In a charter probably issued in 1108, Alfonso 


9 ‘Traditional definitions of royal posts can be found in that encyclopedic work 
of medieval Spanish institutional history by Luis Garcia de Valdeavellano y Arcimis, 
Curso de historia de las instituciones espariolas (Madrid, 1968). Also consult the appropri- 
ate entries in the Diccionario de historia de Espana, ed. German Bleiberg, 2nd ed., 3 
vols. (Madrid, 1968-1969). 

'2! Garcia de Valdeavellano, Jnstituctones, 503; Atanasio Sinués Ruiz, El merino 
(Zaragoza, 1954), esp. chap. 4; Antonio Ubieto Areta, Historia de Aragén. Divisiones 
administratwas (Zaragoza, 1983), 91-97. 

‘2 Banzo Fortufiones served in Jaca from at least 1121 to 1130 (LacDoc, no. 72, 
and CDA, no. 156). Cipriano was menno in Huesca in 1112 (CDCH, no. 110), but 
David replaced him by 1123 and continued in the position at least until 1129. In 
1129 he was cited in a royal document as merino of both Zaragoza and Huesca 
(CDA, no. 209; 1129). Galin Lopez served in Ejea, perhaps around 1110 (LacDoc, 
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ruled that the men of the hospital of Santa Cristina de Somport 
were exempt from military service ordered by barons, merinos, and 
alcaldes.'*? One duty of merinos, at least in old Aragon, was to call 
men out for the host and cavalcade. Whether merinos called the men 
of the Ebro to the host and cavalcade is uncertain; if the duties of 
the merinos in the two regions were similar, then they probably did. 

A more revealing look at the duties of the menno comes from 
Alfonso’s grant of Afiesa to Lop Garcés Peregrino in 1117, and from 
the subsequent settlement of its boundaries. ‘The date of the grant is 
unknown, but some time after it was made, Banzo Fortujfiones, called 
the “merino del rei;” the lord of Ejea, who is unnamed in the docu- 
ment but probably Ifiigo Jimenones; and perhaps Lop Garcés 
Peregrino himself met with the Mudejar aljama of Ejea to establish 
the boundaries of Afiesa. This was done, and the names of the Muslim 
witnesses were recorded in the charter to verify that they had made 
this determination. 

Banzo may have intervened in this matter only because he was a 
comrade of Ifigo’s and also of Lop’s. His citation as the merino of the 
king suggests otherwise, that he had intervened as a royal official to 
protect the integrity of the royal grant and to insure that no further 
problem disturb his lord Alfonso. As the king’s representative in Ejea 
his confirmation of the settlement of the grant’s boundaries would 
do just that. Also, because Mudejars were considered king’s men, the 
royal official Banzo served as the intermediary between the ahama, 
the lord of Ejea, and perhaps Lop Garcés Peregrino as well. At any 
rate, as this document shows, the merino certainly functioned as a 
royal administrator, supervising and insuring that such matters as 
royal grants were properly done. 

Members of the royal court, the zalmedina and justiciar stand out 
most clearly in the documentation from the Ebro as its key royal 
judicial and police officers.'”? At least according to the textbook defi- 


no. 41). Banzo Fortufiones may have replaced him by 1117. (Madrid, Archivo 
Histérico Nacional, Seccién de Cédices, Cartulario del Temple, Sig. 595-B, f. 149r. 
The document was originally drawn up sometime in or after 1117.) 

123 CDA, no. 26. 

124 See above this chapter for details. 

125 For their membership in the king’s court, see LacDoc, no. 55 (1122): “Ex curia 
regis Sancio Fortuniones iusticia de Tudela et comptator regis.” A comptator was 
perhaps a money manager, as the present Castilian form contador and present Catalan 
form comptador suggest. I owe this definition to Robert I. Burns, S.J. 
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nition, the duties of the zalmedina were judicial, to act as permanent 
judge of a city and to govern for the king. The duties of the justiciar 
are also defined as judicial, as the title itself strongly suggests.'*° Royal 
commands (mandatos reales) surviving from Alfonso’s reign point out 
clearly the police and judicial duties of the zalmedina and justiciar. 
For example, one command records that Lop Garcés Peregrino in- 
formed the Battler that a certain Guarin had given his grant from 
Alfonso to San Salvador of Zaragoza. Upon hearing this, Alfonso 
post facto confirmed the grant and ordered that the zalmedina Sancho 
Fortufiones not permit the canons of San Salvador to give renders to 
any person, possibly meaning Guarin.'?’ 

Alfonso often called upon the zalmedinas and justiciars of Zaragoza 
and Tudela to protect the rights of clerics in the two cities. In 1124 
Alfonso ordered the zalmedina of Zaragoza, Sancho Fortufiones, to 
confirm the bishop of Zaragoza and his clerics in the possession of 
the properties of the mosques of Zaragoza still held by lords and 
Mudejars.'*? In 1129 Alfonso again had to resolve the inveterate 
problems faced by the clerics of Zaragoza concerning Mudejar prop- 
erty; this time the church of Tudela was also involved. ‘Tithes from 
lands farmed by exarics (Mudejar peasant-farmers) but owned by 
Christians were not being given to the church, and the clerics of the 
two cities still did not fully possess property formerly belonging to 
mosques. Alfonso ordered Duran Pexon, justiciar of Tudela, and 
Sancho Fortufiones, another justiciar, to resolve the problem in Tudela. 
This Sancho is only called justiciar here, but undoubtedly he was the 
same person recorded as zalmedina of Zaragoza and at least once as 
justiciar of ‘Tudela. Alfonso also instructed Sancho Fortufiones, here 
called justiciar, to take care of this same problem vexing the clerics 
of Zaragoza. It is also noteworthy that Alfonso complained to Sancho 
that he had commanded him about this matter many times before 
(““multas alias vices”), but Sancho still had not acted.'?? At both 
Zaragoza and ‘Tudela, Sancho and Duran were ordered to distrain 
the offenders and also to take pledges in leu of their not paying 


'2© These definitions of the zalmedina and justiciar (tusticia) are taken from 
“Administracion de justicia [medieval],” Diccionario de historia de Espafia, 2:631; and 
on the zalmedina also see “Zalmedina,” ibid., 3:1065. 

'27 José Maria Lacarra, “Mandatos reales Navarro-Aragoneses del siglo XII,” 
EEMCA 2 (1946): 427, no. 3 (1126). 

128 CDA, no. 127. 

'29 Tbid., no. 213. 
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their tithes.'°° Here, Alfonso’s officials exhibited a combination of 
police and judicial powers: they took pledges, which really were fines, 
from offenders and also forced these offenders to stop their misdeeds. 

This royal command illustrates other administrative and judicial 
powers of royal justiciars. Alfonso instructed Sancho and Duran to 
tithe to the clerics of Tudela from the king’s revenues collected “from 
the lezda, from the fines of the Christians and from the fines of the 
Moors and of the mainmort and from the azatekas of sheep.”!?' Since 
the justiciars tithed to the church fines collected from disputes among 
both Christians and Mudejars, it must be assumed that Sancho and 
Duran levied these fines, probably at a hearing over which they 
presided.'*? These justiciars also were to tithe from royal renders: the 
azateka, most likely the sadaqat, a levy on livestock; and the lezda, a 
fee imposed on commerce. This clearly implies that they collected 
the revenues, or at least were responsible for safeguarding royal rev- 
enues. As justiciars, Duran and Sancho carried out police, judicial, 
and administrative duties, not solely judicial ones. 

Alfonso frequently relied on Sancho Fortufiones as zalmedina of Zara- 
goza, revealing the police powers Sancho exercised in this capacity. 
In one case, Alfonso ordered Sancho to intervene in an ecclesiastical 
civil war between the bishop of Zaragoza and the cathedral clergy. 
The bishop had evicted the clerics from their dormitory that was 
now destroyed, and in turn one of the clerics, Bernard by name, had 
seized the treasure of the church, presumably the cathedral’s.'* 

This matter was strong stuff indeed. During the fracas, other church 


'9° Tbid., no. 212: “Mando vobis ... pignoretis et distringatis totos illos homines 
qui non querunt donare decimam nec primiciam ad sanctam ecclesiam.” 

'3' Tbid.: “Mando... vobis quod faciatis donare decimas de totas meas exitas 
Deo et sancte ecclesie de lezdas de calopnias christianorum et de calopnias maurorum 
et mortuorum et de illas azatekas de ovibus.” 

'32 Charters of sale from the Rioja around Calahorra record that if someone 
infringed on the transaction, then they were to pay fines a parte regis, presumably 
royal officials acting on behalf of the king. Fidewussores are also assigned to protect 
the transaction. For examples see CDMR, nos. 88, 94-95. 

In documents from the Aragonese and Navarrese Ebro, formulas stipulating that 
fines be paid to the king for violations of property sales are uncommon. Instead the 
only protection for the sale is fidewussores. This may suggest that royal authority was 
less established in this part of the Ebro, only recently conquered. In contrast, Calahorra 
had been conquered by the Navarrese in 1045, giving time to the king to establish 
his authority in this area. Or all of this may only suggest that the custom surround- 
ing alienation of property differed in the two regions. 

'33 Lacarra, “Mandatos reales,” p. 428, no. 5 (1134): “De sua kasa que est destructa 
et deserta male... Bernard capellano qui tenet illo thesauro de illa ecclesia.” 
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property had been looted, including the church’s provisions. More 
church property was stolen as well, for these three officials were “to 
announce through the whole city, so that whoever might have the 
treasure or land or vineyard or any possession of the church, always 
should return it to the church and to those lords.”'* To quell this 
violent disruption of the life of the church and city, the zalmedina 
Sancho Fortufiones needed help, for Alfonso also called on two other 
men, Arnal Sobrancer and Garcia Ifiguez. Alfonso called all three 
men “meos fideles,” but perhaps Arnal and Garcia served as Sancho’s 
deputies. 

Their duties were two-fold. They were to seize Bernard, force him 
to return the treasure, and then bring him to Alfonso, presumably 
for punishment. ‘They were also to see that other church property 
that had been looted during the fracas was to be restored. Finally, if 
any persons had used church possessions as security for a loan or to 
make a donation with, then those persons were to be fined, presum- 
ably by the zalmedina, and also lose their possessions.'*? Alfonso had 
commanded his zalmedina Sancho Fortufiones and his assistants to 
exercise both police and judicial duties; they were to seize a person, 
meaning arrest in this context, and also impose fines. The functions 
of judge and police officer, in truth, were not distinct; they were 
fused together in the office of zalmedina. 

As with others, this command suggests that zalmedinas and justiciars 
perhaps acted only upon instruction from the king in major disputes. 
If the context of the document is to be trusted, the dispute had al- 
ready broken out between the bishop and his clerics before Alfonso 
issued his command.’*° In the case of Guarin’s donation to the cler- 
ics of San Salvador, Alfonso ordered his zalmedina to uphold the grant. 
The zalmedina had not intervened in the matter; in fact, a lord had 
told Alfonso of the matter, not the zalmedina. In another case, Alfonso 
ruled on a dispute about a vineyard in Zaragoza; the zalmedina did 
not intervene directly in the matter.'*’ Of course, the nature of mandatos 


'* Tbid.: “Prendete illos qui colligerunt illa cevera et facite eis reddere tota... 
facite mittere precon (sic) per tota illa ciuitate ut quicumque tenet thesaurum aut 
uineam aut terram aut aliqua rem de illa ecclesia semper reddat et tornet illo ad illa 
ecclesia et ad illos seniores.” 

'9 Tbid.: “Si aliquis homo prendiderit pignus aut donatiuum de illo episcopo de 
hoc quod pertinet ad illa ecclesia aut prendet nullum clericum in fiadura de illa 
ecclesia Sancti Saluatoris, pectabit mihi mille solidos et perdat illum auere.” 

'° Tbid.: “[I, Alfonso] uidi rancurantes illos clericos de Zaragoza.” 

'57 Tbid., 427, no. 4 (1134). 
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reales was to command, and therefore these sources indicate that 
officials never acted independently of the king’s orders. Yet Lop Garcés 
Peregrino brought the matter of Guarin’s grant to Alfonso’s atten- 
tion, and Alfonso also judged the matter of the vineyard in Zaragoza. 
Royal officials executed the king’s will upon command, rather than 
acting independently. 

Despite the presence of the zalmedina and justiciar, royal commands 
issued to them point out the difficulties that Alfonso had in enforcing 
his will when not present. Local lords and infanzons may have in- 
timidated royal officials. ‘This was perhaps the case in 1124, when 
Alfonso ordered the zalmedina Sancho Fortufiones to restore the prop- 
erties of the mosques of Zaragoza, now in the possession of local 
lords, to the Christian clerics of the city.'*° Alfonso was very per- 
turbed with Sancho’s failure to obey his many commands about this 
matter: “you [Sancho] fear and love more those lords and those Moors 
than my command.”'*? Sancho had balked at his lord’s commands 
perhaps because intervening in this power struggle between the local 
nobility and clerics endangered him, or because his interests coin- 
cided more with his peers; as we shall see shortly, Sancho was prob- 
ably at least of infanzon status himself. 

Sancho still seems not to have executed the order successfully by 
1129. In that year Alfonso ordered him to collect for the church 
tithes not being paid from land worked by Muslims and to place 
Zaragoza’s clerics in control of the property of mosques.'*? At any 
rate, as this example and others have shown, royal authority on the 
local level could be easily frustrated and probably was not even that 
active. What was required was the personal intervention of the king; 
in his absence, groups like the infanzons often held sway. 

The career of Sancho Fortufiones offers other fertile possibilities 
for understanding the characteristics of royal officials. A document 
of 1129 from Zaragoza records Vitalis de Labarta as zalmedina. ‘There 
may have been more than one zalmedina in Zaragoza. If there were, 
however, he was not the chief official in this post, for all the royal 
commands directed to the zalmedina of Zaragoza concern Sancho 
Fortufiones, not Vitalis. 


138 CDA, no. 127. 

139 Tbid.: “Habeo tibi missas meas alias cartas... et non habes hoc factum, et 
times et amas mais illos seniores et los moros quam meum mandamentum.” 

140 CDA, no. 213 (1129): “Adefonsus... uobis Quadrat... mitatis totos nostros 
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Sancho served as zalmedina of Zaragoza from 1119 to at least 1142, 
as well as justiciar of Tudela from at least 1122 to 1125, by which 
time Duran Pexon had replaced him as the chief justiciar of this 
city.'* By 1129 Sancho was serving as justiciar of Zaragoza; before 
this date, Pedro Jiménez served as justiciar in Zaragoza, from 1119 
to at least 1126.' Thus, Sancho was serving in both positions after 
1129, which indicates a possible overlapping of the duties of zalmedina 
and justiciar, since one man handled the duties of both positions. 
The jurisdiction of the two offices also may have overlapped. In the 
problem of non-payment of tithes of lands farmed by exarics but 
owned by Christians, Alfonso distinctly titted both Duran Pexon and 
Sancho Fortufiones as justiciars of Tudela. When Alfonso addressed 
the problem in Zaragoza, he called Sancho justiciar of Zaragoza. 
Apparently, Sancho could exercise the powers of the office in both 
cities, or else he still retained the post in Tudela that he undoubtedly 
held in 1122. The examples of Sancho and others demonstrate both 
the judicial and police functions of the zalmedina and justiciar; the 
duties of the two posts seem indistinguishable from each other. In 
short, neither the zalmedina nor the justiciar was a specialized office, 
confined only to special duties.” 

Sancho also held the lordship of Maria del Huerva, a former 
Mushm castle on the Huerva River, and of Almohada, near Daroca. 
That Sancho held lordships meant that he was at least a petty noble 
(infanzon), suggesting the pool of men from which Alfonso drew his 
royal officials was of noble blood. His lordship of Maria again dem- 
onstrates that the offices of justiciar and zalmedina were not full-time, 
requiring constant duty. As justiciar, Sancho also distributed at least 
once an albara, a responsibility normally associated with the royal 


clericos in illas totas hereditates que fuerunt de illa meschitas.” Sancho was also 
known as Quadrat, on which see n. 141. 

'4! On his career as zalmedina of Zaragoza, see Maria Isabel Pérez Falcon, “Origen 
y evolucién del régimen municipal en Zaragoza,” La ciudad de Zaragoza en la Corona 
de Aragon. Comunicaciones. X Congreso de historia de la Corona de Aragén (Zaragoza, 1984), 
265. On Duran, see LacDoc, no. 118. 

'42 On Pedro, see CDA, no. 90; and LacDoc, no. 129 for Sancho’s first mention as 
justiciar. | 

‘8 Based on a document of 1154, Falcon, “Origen y evolucién,” 265, suggests 
that the justiciar may have been a subordinate official of the zalmedina. Vitalis as 
zalmedina is recorded in LacDoc, no. 182. On the overlapping of offices, see Falcén, 
“Origen y evolucion,” 265; Reilly, Urraca, 351; and José Ramos Loscertales, 


“Instituciones politicas del reino de Aragon hasta el advenimiento de la casa catalana,” 
EEMCA 10 (1975): 43. 
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official called the partitor.'** Instead, royal officials served in positions 
with loosely defined duties. This picture of flexible and fluid royal 
posts stands in contrast to the traditional definitions of posts like the 
justiciar that portray them as unchanging, having the same functions 
in the thirteenth century as in the twelfth. 

One final point should be made about these royal officials, whether 
justiciars, zalmedinas, merinos, or alcaldes: their presence in the newly- 
conquered Ebro is undoubted. <almedinas are found in Huesca, 
Zaragoza, and Belchite, and alcaldes in Zaragoza and ‘Tudela, besides 
the justiciars in both of these cities.'* Alfonso’s use of these officials 
continued methods of governing established by his predecessors, for 
their presence is also noted in Aragon in the eleventh century, and 
in Navarre alcaldes were present.'*® The Battler did not innovate in 
this area of royal government and administration in the Ebro, for 
practices there only continued older ones. 

Besides royal government, there existed other types of government, 
both informal and formal, on the Ebro that played an important 
role—if not more important than royal administration—in governing 
these lands. The power of the nobility is but one example, a subject 
to be discussed in the next chapter. Evidence exists that important 
forms of government in late medieval Iberia such as the municipal 
council (concgjo) could be found in fledgling form in the Ebro. In the 
history of the municipal council in Aragon, the twelfth century is 
considered the preceding stage of the council’s fuller development in 
the thirteenth century into an autonomous body governing a city. 
The twelfth-century council was still an informal assembly respon- 
sible for regulating private economic matters such as pastures. It could 
enjoy full power in such matters despite its unofficial nature and the 
fact that local lords could exercise control over this local assembly.'* 


4 TacDoc, no. 151 (1127) for his lordships. For the location of Maria and Almohada, 
see ibid., 2:119, 160. For the albara, see CDA, no. 291. 

' For Belchite, see LacDoc, no. 126 (1125). For justiciars and alcaldes in Zaragoza 
and Tudela, see ibid., nos. 129 (1126), 177-78 (1129). References to these officials in 
cities such as Daroca and Calatayud are non-existent, probably because of the scant 
documentation from these two cities. As we shall see in the discussion of the council 
of Calatayud, this also might result from the presence of a strong municipal government. 

46 For evidence of alcaldes in Aragon, see Cartulano de San Fuan de la Pea, ed. 
Antonio Ubieto Areta, 2 vols. (Valencia, 1962, 1963), 2:73 (1039); in Navarre, see 
DML, nos. 114 (1085), 152 (1095). For the zalmedina, justiciar and merinos in Aragon, 
see CDP, 175-76. I have not been able to find references from the eleventh century on 
the zalmedina and justiciar in Navarre. Also, see Ubieto, Dwzsiones administratwas, 126-27. 

'47 T have gleaned this description of the development of the Aragonese concejo 
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The evidence for councils in the Ebro of Alfonso’s reign comes 
mainly from four charters bearing evidence of assemblies that con- 
firmed issues of local importance. In ‘Tudela when Pons, the juggler 
of the king, donated some property to the Navarrese monastery of 
Irache, the charter records that the conczlio uulgus promiscut served as 
witnesses, along with Sancho Fortufiones, justiciar of Tudela, and 
two other persons.'*® This council, since it is called the wulgus, was 
probably comprised of residents of ‘Tudela, both maiores and munores. 

In 1124, Bishop Peter gave half the tithes due his office to the 
canons of San Salvador; besides important royal officials and 
lords, “the whole council of Zaragoza” was present.'*? The “Fuero of 
‘T'wenty”, so called because of the twenty men entrusted with enforcing 
its provisions, supplies additional evidence for governmental bodies 
at Zaragoza, even if the word council is never used in the docu- 
ment.’? In 1132, Alfonso I ordered the council of Calatayud, which 
called itself the “comuni concello de Calataiube,” to divide proper- 
ties in Vilela with the Hospitallers.’>! 

This charter evidence demonstrates that some type of assembly 
operated in these three important cities of the Ebro. There were 
general councils, meaning more likely assemblies, in Tudela and 
Calatayud, as the phrases comuni concello (for Calatayud), and concilio 
promiscua uulgus (for Tudela) suggest. Little seignorial control seems to 
have been exercised over these general assemblies. At the councils of 
Zaragoza and ‘Tudela, the lords of Tudela and Zaragoza, Fortin 
Garcés Caxal and Gaston of Béarn respectively, do not turn up in 
the documents as witnesses. The councils seem to have been acting 
independently. 

In the case of the council of Calatayud, the lord of Calatayud, 
Ifigo Jimenones, appears as witness of both the council’s grant to 
the Hospitallers and of Alfonso’s confirmation of the document. But 
Alfonso’s order to grant property to the Hospitallers was directed to 


from the following articles: “Municipio,” GEA, 2:386-87; “Administracion munici- 
pal,” GEA, 1:50-51; “Cargos municipales,” GEA, 3:653-54; “Concejo,” GEA, 4:893. 

On the concgo in eleventh- and twelfth-century Rioja, see José G. Moya Valgajion, 
“Los oficios concejiles en La Rioja hasta 1250,” Berceo 100 (1981): 139-66. 

48 LacDoc, no. 86 (1122). 

' Tbid., no. 94: “Totum Caesaraugustanum concilium.” 

1° CDA, no. 209 (1129). 

'! Tbid., no. 247 (1132). This Vilela is perhaps Villel in the present province of 
Teruel. The distance from Calatayud is great, however, suggesting that the identifica- 
tion is not positive. See Ubieto, Toponimia, 204. 
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the council of Calatayud, not to the city’s lord. Evidently Alfonso 
considered the council the most important political body, with rights 
over the administration of land in and around Calatayud.'” Also, 
this donation suggests the landholders’ reluctance at Calatayud to 
share their holdings with outsiders (which the Hospitallers most cer- 
tainly were), and the local power responsible for resisting this intru- 
sion was the comum concello of Calatayud. Even in its mature form, 
the fuero of Calatayud hardly refers to any public officials that might 
be royal. It does speak of the sazo, a judicial officer; but most of the 
fuero’s clauses concerning government are directed to the council, 
indicating its powers were substantial. ‘The council was an obstinate 
power, forcing the Hospitallers to seek help from Alfonso. Finally, 
Alfonso had not turned to royal officials to resolve this problem, sug- 
gesting that the council was the real power of Calatayud.'*? At any 
rate, even though only four references to anything resembling a muni- 
cipal council can be gleaned from the records of Alfonso’s reign, the 
one record from Calatayud indicates that such councils could be im- 
portant players among the different forms of government on the Ebro. 

One way to gain insight into the presence of royal authority on 
the local level is to examine charters recording property transactions.'** 
In this way, the authority of local communities, meaning landhold- 
ers, that functioned in place of royal or seignorial power can be 
emphasized. These legal documents and their formulas reflect, if not 
completely, then at least partially, procedures guiding the alienation 
of land. Three of the most helpful aspects of charters are witness 
lists, the listing of adjoming property borders and their owners, and 
the recording of the /fidewssores (sureties). The last element is espe- 
cially useful in illuminating the workings of custom in Aragon and 
Navarre. Fidewssores were normally called firmes in Navarrese char- 
ters, and in Aragonese charters fidanzas.' Not every charter contains 


'92 CDA, no. 247: “Haec est carta quam facimus nos, omnes comuni concello de 
Calataiube, sub iussione domini nostri Aldefonsii regis... Facimus hanc cartam.” 

153 The fuero is dated 1132; but I am reluctant to state that the council exercised 
such powers at this early date, since the document could contain many later inter- 
polations, as I have discussed earlier in this chapter. The previously discussed char- 
ter indicates that the council did have much authority. For the Fuero of Calatayud, 
see Fuero de Calatayud, ed. Algora Hernando and Arranz Sacristan. 

'5# An approach fully exploited in The Settlement of Disputes in Early Medieval Europe, 
ed. Wendy Davies and Paul Fouracre (Cambridge, 1986). 

'99 Fidanzas and firmes were often used in Aragon and Navarre as guarantors of 
any type of agreement, and not just for cases involving property transfers, the use 
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all three of these elements; but enough contain at least one element 
or more to yield valuable evidence. An examination of these three 
characteristic parts of charters reveals clues, for example, about the 
social status of the buyers and sellers and witnesses to land transac- 
tions. These men and women might bear the title of sefior, dompna, 
dompnus, doftia, dominus, or domina, all titles used in Aragon and Navarre 
denoting noble status, often that of infanzon. In many cases, how- 
ever, participants in property transfers lack titles, suggesting that these 
folk were commoners. Often persons with titles and without titles are 
listed together in charters as witnesses and buyers and sellers, sug- 
gesting that all participants were freemen.'*® Further evidence for this 
comes from the absence of any need for local lords to confirm prop- 
erty transactions. The word vecino designated a resident of a district, 
and the members of the communities of the Ebro were usually called 
vecinos, still the modern Castilian word for neighbors, and obviously 
derived from the Latin word vicinus.'>’ 

These frequent and technical details of charters, such as the listing 
of fidetussores and adjacent property boundaries and owners, probably 
served to validate these transactions in Aragonese customary law. 
The Fueros of Aragon, the mid-thirteenth century compilation of 
customary law of Aragonese infanzons and nobility undertaken by 


on which I concentrate. For examples of their use as guarantors in matters other 
than property sales, see the dispute between Ramiro I and a noble in Ubieto, San 
Juan de la Pefa, 2:95 (1047). For the use of firmes in Navarre in resolving a dispute 
between two parties, in this case the monastery of San Salvador de Leire and a 
Garcia Lopez, see DML, no. 195 (1102). 

Firme is from the vulgar Latin adjective firmis and classical Latin firmus, meaning 
strong. Fidanga comes from the vulgar Latin fidanta and classical Latin fidentia, mean- 
ing confidence. Cf. Valls, “Estudio,” 52, 57. On the fideussor in Roman law, see 
Adolf Berger, Encyclopedic Dictionary of Roman Law, Transactions of the American 
Philosophical Society, n.s., vol. 43, pt. 2 (Philadelphia, 1953), 350-51. 

'8© For examples, see LacDoc, nos. 74 (1121), 78 (1121). 

'°7 For the definition of vecino, see James Powers, A Society Organized for War. The 
Iberian Municipal Milthas in the Central Middle Ages, 1000-1284 (Los Angeles and Berkeley, 
1988), 310. The phrase boni homines was rarely used to describe the vecinos of a 
community. For example, the inhabitants of Alagon were described in a document 
of 1135 as “omnes uiginos de Alaon grandes et paucos” (LacDoc, no. 251). In a 
document of 1103, the inhabitants of the Navarrese village of Olza were called 
“omnes infanzones et homines de Olza,” and the scribe of a charter of 1139 called 
the inhabitants of Villatuerta the “vicini de Uillatorta maiores et minores” (See DML, 
nos. 202, 313). Admittedly, these Navarrese examples are not from the immediate 
Ebro basin, nor does the example of Alagoén date from Alfonso’s reign. But the 
chronological and geographical range of these examples suggests that the normal 
practice in Aragon and Navarre was not to use the term boni homines. Most likely the 
practice was the same in the Ebro during Alfonso’s reign. 
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Bishop Vidal de Cafiellas of Huesca at the order of Jaume I, proves 
this. Book IV, chapter 92, explains that if a charter of sale lacks a 
list of adjacent property owners and boundaries, then the sureties 
( fideussores) can deny that they stand in surety for the sale, and the 
seller can deny that the sale ever took place.'*? Book II, chapter 126, 
takes a similar stand; a charter of sale without a list of fideiussores is 
not valid.’ These provisions are conservative, validating only prop- 
erty transactions that have maintained the proper safeguards to mediate 
and even prevent disputes over property transfers. hey also evidence 
that clearly defined practices were followed for alienation of property, 
a matter of great importance in Aragon, where the chief source of 
wealth was land. 

Property transactions from the Ebro followed the principles of the 
Fueros of Aragon. One charter records that a field was bounded on 
“the eastern part by the field of Gausbertus Monaterius and on the 
western part is the field of Bernard of Biarraco and on another side 
the irrigation ditch.”'®° Charters also record that not only witnesses 
and fideiussores observed a transaction, but the community of the vecinos 
did so as well. For example, Raol of Larrasoafia bought a field among 
those bordering the Gallego River above Zaragoza from Bonet of 
Bordel and his wife Lucia. Through the scribe, Raol noted that “T, 
Raol of Larrasoafia, who bought this field from you Bonet de Bordel 
in the presence of your wife Lucia... and your sons and of the 
vecinos.”'®' Raol reiterated later in the charter that the money used to 
buy the field was handed over in the presence of the vecinos, as well 
as of the witnesses and fidewussores. 

That Raol went to the effort of having the scribe, whom he prob- 
ably commissioned to draw up the charter, note the purchase of the 
field in the presence of the vecinos, witnesses, and fidewussores was not 
unusual. The physical act of handing over property (in this case 


'98 Tos Fueros de Aragon segin el Manuscnto 458 de la Biblioteca Nacional de Madnd, ed. 
Gunnar Tilander (Lund, 1937), Bk. 4, chap. 92. 

9 Thid., Bk. 2, chap. 126. 

169 TacDoc, no. 99 (1124): “Unum ortum in Arraual. ... Ex parte orientis est ortus 
Gausberti Monaterii et ex parte occidentis est ortus Bernardi Biarraco, ex alia parter 
azequia.” For other examples, see LacDoc, nos. 59 (1119), 100 (1124), 178 (1129), 


205 (1131). 
161 Tbhid., no. 73 (1121): “Ego uero Raol de Arrassunna, qui comparo isto orto de 
te Bonet de Bordel in facie de tua muliere Lucia... et tuos filos et de uicinos.” For 


the identification of the place name Arrassunna as Larrasoafia, a village in Navarre, 


see ibid., 2:121. 
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actually money) was the normal practice in Western Europe, found 
both among the Germanic peoples and in Roman vulgar law codes.'® 
But this practice had broader implications. The exchange of money 
in the presence of the vecinos suggests that their approval was needed 
for this transaction, thereby demonstrating the local community’s legal 
power over land transfers. Another point should be made about these 
property transactions as well: they almost never required the permis- 
sion or concession of the local lord of an area or the king. Instead, 
the approval of the local community seems more important, suggest- 
ing a collective force inherent in the community. 

The duties in property transactions of the /idewssores, apparently 
the chief source of mediation at the local level in property disputes, 
expressed even more clearly the authority of the local community. 
Charters make it clear that the sellers of property selected the fideussores 
for the buyers; the fideussores were then supposed to guarantee posses- 
sion of property for the buyers. In 1129, Sancho Fortufiones of Mar- 
corlo sold property in Epila to Ifigo Galindez, his wife, and chil- 
dren. ‘To safeguard the sale, Sancho assigned /ideiussores to Ifigo: “I 
Sancho give to you jfidangas of security of that [property], Garcia Bello 
and Sanz de Nobellas, by my agreement that they make that [ prop- 
erty| safe for you from all men and women... except for the king, 
according to the custom of the land.”’® Another charter clarifies how 
the fidangas were to act. In this case, the fidetussores acted “if any man 
or undersigned person, except for the king, wants to take you [from 
your property] by force or by any evil deceit, and this charter to 
disrupt, then let the [_fidewssores] place you in another field at the 
confirmation of the vecinos.”!* 


'2 For Roman vulgar law practices, consult Ernst Levy, West Roman Vulgar Law. 
The Law of Property (Philadelphia, 1951), 156-76. For Germanic practices, see Peter 
Classen, “Urkundenwesen im Frithen Mittlealter,” Recht und Schnft im Mittelalter, ed. 
Peter Classen (Sigmaringen, 1977), 36. 

'®3 TacDoc, no. 180: “Dono uobis fidancas de saluetate de illa Garcia Bello et 
Sanz de Nobellas, per me conuenio quod faciant uobis illam saluam de totos homines 
et feminas... extra regem secundum usum terre.” 

' Tbid., no. 72 (1121): “Et sunt fidanzas de saluetate per Miro gener meus et 
Gerot, in tali conuentione ut si quis homo uel aliqua subrogata persona, excepto 
rege, per uim aut per aliquo ingenio inter te uoluerit trahere et istam cartam uoluerit 
disrumpere, ad laudamento de uicinos in altero tali horto te mittat.” For other 
documents showing how /fidanzas were selected and their duties, see nos. 45 (1114), 
78 (1121), 90 (1123), 93 (1123), 101 (1124), 118 (1125), 129 (1126), 130 (1126). For 
the area around Huesca, see CDCH, nos. 96 (1105?), 110 (1112), 112 (1113), 132 
(1131), 133 (1131). Less evidence exists for Navarre, but see DML, nos. 273 (1121), 
295 (1127). 
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The obligations of the fidewssores seem clear: if someone disputed 
the sale, then they secured an alternate piece of property, which the 
buyer held in place of the original property. The documents are 
unclear as to whether the /idewssores found someone else willing to 
sell land to the offended party, or that they located unused land. 
The main duty of the fidewssores seems to have been that of media- 
tors, finding alternative parcels of property for a buyer if someone 
disputed his claim to the sale. 

Yet the fidewussores did not act independently. In the example above, 
they selected the alternate piece of property “at the confirmation of 
the vecinos” (ad laudamento de vicinos).!© The actions of the fideiussores 
needed the approval of the local community, perhaps done in an 
assembly, because land sales meant that the interests of the local 
landholders were at stake. 

The procedures outlined above were customary, in their own way 
the law of the land. As in the formula cited above, fidewussores acted 
“according to the custom of the land,” or in other cases “according 
to the fuero of the land.” Here fuero, as with usus, probably has the 
sense of custom. Sometimes, the specific fuero is spelled out: 
“secundum forum de Cesaraugusta,” meaning Zaragoza, or “ad foro 
de Tutela,’ meaning Tudela. In these phrases fuero probably does 
not refer to municipal law, but to custom.'® The true “fueros,” ie., 
the body of municipal law, of these two cities contain provisions 
requiring that fidewussores be assigned in some transfers of property.'®’ 

Acting as its agents, the fideiussores were really extensions of the 
custom of the local community of vecinos, whose approval of property 
transfers was needed for several reasons. The community of vecinos, 


16 TacDoc, no. 72 records this example. For other examples of the phrase ad 
laudamento de vicinos, see LacDoc, nos. 74 (1121), 73 (1121), 90 (1123), 95 (1124). 

' Roger Collins suggests that the Visigothic Law Code had limited influence on 
the development of custom in Aragon; see his, “Visigothic law and regional custom 
in disputes in early medieval Spain,” Settlement of Disputes in Early Medteval Europe, 97- 
102. Jesus Lalinde Abadia believes that because of Aragon’s origins as a Frankish 
march, Frankish influence was greatest, and it was customary. See Los Fueros de 
Aragon, 12-14. In his study of custom and Roman vulgar law in eleventh century 
Aragon and Navarre, Lynn Nelson has concluded that a vigorous body of custom- 
ary law flourished independent of Roman vulgar law: “Horses and Hawks: The 
Accommodation of Roman and Customary Law in Early Aragon and Navarre,” Res 
publica litterarum 11 (1988): 215-20. 

167 TacDoc, no. 114 (1125): “Secundum usum terre”; and no. 180 (1129): “Secundum 
fur terre”; for Zaragoza, see ibid., no. 99 (1124); and for Tudela, no. 128 (1126). 
For the fueros, see CFM, 452, for Zaragoza, and p. 421, for Tudela. 
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in all its collective wisdom, would know if the fidewussores’ selection of 
alternative property might lead to further disputes. ‘The selection might 
not satisfy the parties involved in the dispute, or the selection might 
offend another property holder, thus creating further contention in 
the local community. In short, both the actions of the fidetussores and 
their approval by the community of vecinos were means of mediation 
intended to check the outbreak of feuds. One dispute among neigh- 
bors was enough, and the life of the village needed no further dis- 
ruption. In this way, the fidewussores and the vecinos played an important 
role in preserving peace. [he community of vecinos possessed an 
authority with coercive power over its members, i.e., the community 
could award alternative properties at its discretion to resolve disputes 
over property sales. ‘This was needed to check the disruption of land- 
holding, the means of economic well-being. 

The interests of the community of property holders were at erie 
when one of its members alienated property, thus providing the in- 
centive to serve as witnesses or fideiussores. Indeed witnesses and 
fidewssores were drawn from the holders of property bordering the 
land being alienated. Or else relatives often served as witnesses and 
fidewussores, indicating their desire to protect family property. For ex- 
ample, in 1126 a certain Aznar Arcéz and his wife Duranoa sold a 
field outside of Zaragoza, and the charter of sale records that the 
owner of the adjoining /uerta, Galin Jiménez, also served as the fideiussor 
for this sale.'°® The agricultural lands of the Ebro were not the com- 
mon-field systems of England or northern France, where the inter- 
ests of a village might center on communal plowing, for example. 
Instead, the agricultural tracts of the Ebro consisted of discrete, in- 
dividually held plots of land, divisible at the will of the holder. The 
holders of agricultural properties in the Ebro had other interests at 
stake than those of the manorial system of northern Europe: the egress 
and regress to fields and one’s turn in the distribution of water from 
the irrigation system. Such common interests motivated participation 
in the alienation of property. Mutual interests such as the holding of 
property bound these people together, creating a community that 
often acted jointly when its common interests were at stake.'® 


'8 For an example of family members serving as witnesses, see LacDoc, no. 72 
(1121); and for Galin, ibid., no. 129. 

' The Fuero of Calatayud highlights the importance of the local community in 
property purchases. According to the Fuero, section 39, a purchase should only be 
made in the district (collatione) in which the property is located. See the Fuero de 
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What was the role of royal authority in this custom at the local 
level? Roger Collins has shown that in the ninth and tenth centuries 
courts in Ledn held under royal authority and courts in Catalunya 
under the authority of local counts used the principles of the Visigothic 
Law Code to resolve property disputes. Also found in documents 
from Alfonso’s Ebro, the judicial officer called the sazo was especially 
prominent in this mediation.'”” Yet charters from the Ebro instructed 
persons involved in property disputes to seek neither the recourse of 
a saio nor that of a court; instead, claimants were to call on _/fideiussores. 
Nor do charters mention justiciars and zalmedinas, although they were 
clearly present in the Ebro. Charter formulas, which indicate what 
accepted practices were in such matters, strongly confirm that royal 
officials were not important agents of mediation in resolving prop- 
erty disputes in the Ebro, at least in the preliminary stages of reso- 
lution. Royal officials seem minor players at best on the local level. 

The charter formulas excepto rege, and sometimes extra regem or foris 
regem, do acknowledge royal authority, especially the relationship of 
the fidewussores to the king. A charter of 1129 from Tudela offers a 
fairly typical example: “they are the fidiatores of security from all men, 
except for the king.”'”’ No clear-cut cases exist where a _fideussor might 
have acted against the king, or more likely, the king represented by 
his royal officials. When land was alienated, charters acknowledged 
royal authority as superior in the matter, for the phrase “excepto 
rege” implies that the /fidetussores could only act as long as they did 
not infringe on the king’s authority. A charter of 1129 from Zaragoza 
makes this clear when describing the duties of /idetussores: “They are 
the fidiatores of security by the fuero of Zaragoza against all men, 
except the right [vox] of the king, whence they will be blameless.”!” 


Calatayud, ed. Algora Herrando and Arranz Sacristan, 42. On the relationship be- 
tween residence and property holding, and membership in the local community in 
the trans-Duero region, see Gonzalez Plasencia, Repoblacién de Castilla, 2:139-40. Lynn 
Nelson describes the notion of community in Aragon as a “network of interrelation- 
ships and interdependence” in his “Internal migration,” 131-48. On property as the 
basis for networks of relationships in the Maconnais of southern France, see the 
innovative work of Barbara Rosenwein, To Be the Neighbor of Saint Peter. The Social 
Meaning of Cluny’s Property, 909-1049 (Ithaca, New York, 1989). 

'70 Roger Collins, “‘Sicut lex Gothorum continet’: law and charters in ninth- and 
tenth-century Leon and Catalonia,” English Histoncal Review 100 (1985): 489-512; 
and idem, “Settlement of Disputes,” passim. For Ebro saiones, see LacDoc, nos. 90 
(1123), 93 (1123). 

71 TacDoc, no. 177: “Sunt fidiatores de saluetate de totos homines excepto rege.” 

172 Tbid., no. 129: “Sunt fidiatores de saluetate a fur de Zaragoza contra totos 
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What exactly constituted these rights over property or to arbitra- 
tion on the local level is difficult to define. Royal officials did inter- 
vene in property disputes on the local level when so ordered. As has 
been shown, Alfonso ordered his zalmedina to enforce his decision 
about a vineyard in Zaragoza. But why the king intervened is uncer- 
tain; the context of the command implied that the king had been 
appealed to.'”? In another case, Alfonso I ordered that property taken 
from the monastery of San Victorian be returned to the monks.'”* 
Since the document was drawn up at the siege of Fraga in May of 
either 1133 or 1134, the monks had probably taken the case to 
Alfonso. The evidence suggests that the king and his officials nor- 
mally intervened in property disputes only on appeal. The initial 
recourse in property disputes was not to the king or his officials but 
rather to fidewussores, as charter formulas indicate. Probably, the king 
and his officials intervened only on appeal by parties involved in 
property disputes, and fidewussores could not act against or contradict 
the king’s intervention in a property dispute. This picture confirms 
that previously presented of a royal authority that usually did not act 
strongly in or interfere with local matters. 

Whatever these rights were, they should not be viewed as inher- 
ently at odds with local custom. Although royal rights were acknowl- 
edged—the fidewssores did not act against the king—neither, it seems, 
did the king and his officials intervene in transfers of property or in 
property disputes at the local level. If the charters indicating this are 
correct, the prerogative of serving as mediators and ultimately as 
dispensers of justice was instead found with the fideiussores and also 
the local community of vecinos who approved the actions of the 
fidewssores. In short, royal authority, at least in matters concerning 
property disputes, did not function very effectively at the local level, 
perhaps because the custom of the realm restricted it, or because 
Aragonese kings were disinclined to act, even through their royal 
officials. The absence of royal authority at this level indicates the 
king’s tacit recognition of the customary law of vecinos concerning 
land sales and property disputes. 

Then what role did royal authority play? As the royal command 
and charter concerning the monks of San Victorian indicate, the 


homines nisi uox de rex unde non habeat culpa.” 
‘3 Lacarra, “Mandatos reales,” 427, no. 4 (1134). 
'* AHN, Seccion de Clero, San Victorian, Carpeta 766, no. 10. 
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king served as an outside mediator to whom to appeal. His status as 
ruler of the realm brought in a higher authority, with the power to 
enforce decisions and arbitrate when the system of mediation had 
broken down at the local level. Numerous appeals do exist from the 
reigns of his predecessors, suggesting that this was common practice; 
and it was continued in Alfonso’s reign, as we have seen.'” Yet royal 
influence in this manner seems limited, playing only a secondary role 
to the custom of the Christian vecinos of the Ebro. King though Alfonso 
may have been over the lands of the Ebro, the Christian vecinos were 
the practical masters of these lands, living and governing by custom 
still independent of the touch of most royal authority. Alfonso shared 
his rule of the Ebro with their custom. 


' For eleventh century examples, see Ubieto, San Juan de la Peria, 2:113 (1054); 
and DML, no. 169 (1099). 
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THE NOBILITY OF THE EBRO 


Partners with Alfonso in the defeat of the Murabitun and subsequent 
Christian rule of the Frontera Superior were the nobility from four 
separate regions of medieval Europe—Aragon, Navarre, Gascony, and 
Normandy. Those from outside the Iberian Peninsula who served 
Alfonso’s and Christendom’s cause in the Ebro typified a time when 
many European nobles sought fame and fortune throughout Europe 
and the Mediterranean as adventurers and freebooters.' ‘The Normans 
are the most famous, and in the person of Rotrou of Perche, kins- 
man of Alfonso, and Robert Burdet, later Prince of Tarragona, they 
carved out a respectable niche in the Ebro. The Gascons such as 
Gaston of Béarn and Centullo of Bigorre were veteran crusaders, 
having participated in the taking of Jerusalem in 1099. Their crusad- 
ing experience, coupled with natural political and kinship ties to the 
ruling Sanchez family of Aragon, drew them to the Ebro. As for the 
Navarrese and Aragonese, their participation in the conquest of the 
Ebro only continued centuries-long warfare against their neighbors 
in service to their warrior-king. Whatever their origin or motivation 
for participating in Alfonso’s Ebro campaigns, these men were strong 
with the physical courage and tenacity characteristic of the warrior 
ethos of the medieval nobility. Such toughness was indispensable in 
facing the possibility of death in battle and in sustaining themselves 
during Alfonso’s severe campaigns, such as the year and a half battle 
to take Fraga and Mequinenza from 1133 to 1134. If the Song of 
the Cid could boast that there had never been such a faithful vassal 
as Rodrigo Diaz, then Alfonso I could accurately make the equal 
boast of his hardy comrades-in-arms. 

The most numerous of the nobles in Alfonso’s service were, of 
course, the Aragonese. That a group of elite nobility, distinguished 
by closeness to king and by lordship of prestigious territory, existed 


' See Richard Fletcher’s excellent discussion of this phenomenon in The Quest for 
El Cid (New York and Oxford, 1989), chapter six. On aristocrats as the heart and 
soul of the Latin West’s expansion, cf. Bartlett, Making of Europe, 24, 27, 31-32. 
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in Aragon since the tenth century seems undoubted; from the tenth 
to twelfth centuries changes in what determined membership in the 
group seem to have been minimal. Lacarra has determined that, as 
distinguished from the lesser nobility (infanzons), the circle of high 
nobility around the king numbered a dozen families in the tenth 
century. By the eleventh century when Aragon became a kingdom, 
the number had increased to between twenty-five and thirty, among 
whom only twelve enjoyed real royal confidence. ‘The nobility in the 
king’s confidence accompanied him on the hunt, assisted in the ad- 
ministration of justice at the royal court, and fought in the service of 
the king. The titles barones or ricos hombres normally distinguish this 
high nobility.’ 

The key to the participation of the high nobility in the rule of 
Aragon, even more so than service at the royal court, was the sys- 
tem of lordships usually called honores and tenencias, the focal point of 
royal-noble politics. Sancho el Mayor (d. 1035) was responsible for 
its birth, and we have already seen it at work in previous discussions 
of Alfonso’s establishment of lords in the Ebro.’ The king granted 
honores (benefices) from the lands of the royal fisc. The honor usually 
was made up of a settlement, either village or castle, with territory. 
When holding fhonores nobles, who usually bore the title sefor, were 
also called tenentes (holders or better said, lords); their lordships, tenencias. 
Although perhaps hard to enforce, the king alone, at least until the 
end of Alfonso’s reign, had the right to award lordships. He also 
could revoke a noble’s éenencia if he proved unworthy for some rea- 
son, such as unfaithfulness to his lord-king. This meant that the lord- 
ships were not necessarily lifelong. A holder of a tenencia was en- 


* José Maria Lacarra, “Honores y tenencias en Aragon. Siglo XI,” Colonizacion, 
116-17. Also see, José Angel Sesma Mufioz, “Instituciones feudales en Navarra y 
Aragon,” En torno al _feudalismo hispanico. I Congreso de Estudios Medievales (Avila, 1989), 
351-54; and Salvador de Moxo’s survey of the Aragonese nobility in Repoblacién, 
414-18. 

I base my understanding of who were the high nobility of Alfonso’s reign on their 
holding of lordships and access to Alfonso, as seen in witness lists. In this regard, 
nobles such as Lop Sanchez, Fortin Garcés Caxal, Lop Garcés Peregrino, Sancho 
Johannes, Gaston of Béarn, Centullo of Bigorre, Ifigo Jiménez, and Pedro Tizon 
constituted the high nobility of Aragon. 

3 Lacarra has outlined the system until the reign of the Battler; cf. n. 2. Also cf. 
Sesma Mufioz in n. 2 as well. On the Aragonese system of lordships, also see Carlos 
Corona Baratech, “Las tenencias en Aragon desde 1035 a 1134,” FEMCA 2 (1946): 
379-96; Antonio Ubieto Areta, Histona de Aragon. Dwwisiones administrativas (Zaragoza, 
1983), 83-90; and Agustin Ubieto Arteta, “Aportacion al estudio de la ‘tenencia’ 
medieval: la mujer ‘tenente’,” FEMCA 10 (1975): 47-61. 
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trusted with its government, including military defense, and the col- 
lection of royal renders and fines from royal justice. For example, 
Alfonso shared half the royal rents of Zaragoza with Gaston of Béarn, 
the city’s lord.* 

In theory, then, the fenencia should not be identified with the clas- 
sic feudal fief of northern France, over which a lord exercised the 
personal power of the ban. Nor did ¢enencias establish feudal ties 
between king and grantee. All free men of the realm, including nobles, 
were linked to the king by the concept of natural vassalage, which 
existed outside any relationship established by benefices.° Lords served 
as substitute kings in their lordships, exercising royal authority for 
the king in his absence. In the Ebro, Belchite stands as an exception: 
its lord, Galin Sanchez, held at least part of it as his personal benefice, 
and its settlers owed him personal allegiance. The reasons for this 
may have been Belchite’s exposed condition on the frontier, which 
made it necessary for Alfonso to grant desirable terms to attract a 
lord.® If not personal fiefdoms, the prestige of holding an honor was 
a tangible reward. ‘The eschatocols of both Aragonese and Navarrese 
charters usually list the important tenencias and their holders, showing 
the importance of such men. 

It is a matter of conjecture how quickly Alfonso put in place the 
system of tenencias and honores in the Ebro. Zaragoza had a tenente 
(Gaston of Béarn) immediately after its conquest, while Alfonso had 
assigned a lord to Tudela even before its conquest. Although Tudela 
did not fall until February 1119, Aznar Aznarez held the lordship of 
the city in December 1118. In other cases prominent fenencias might 
have gone for years after conquest before receiving lords. The first 


* CDA, no. 227 (1119-1130). 

° Also see chap. 2 where obligations for royal grants are discussed. Intended to 
cement ties between the two, the major exception is Alfonso’s grant (CDA, no. 109), 
with such language as vassal, to Centullo of Bigorre of parts of various Aragonese 
lordships. ‘This suggests French influence, though, not native Aragonese practices. 
Also peculiar political circumstances surrounded the grant (see below). 

Laliena Corbera, Sistema social, 85, sees the relationship between king and nobil- 
ity, especially as it crystalized in the system of lordships, as an example of institu- 
tional feudalism; kings and nobles were linked by holding of lands. This interpreta- 
tion is perhaps appropriate for northern France, but misunderstands ties between 
nobility and ruler in Aragon. 

® CDA, no. 95: “Adefonsus ... facio... ad totos homines qui sunt in Belgit et in 
tota illa honore de Galin Sangic¢ ... salua mea fidelitate et de omni me posteritate 
et de tibi Galin Sangig.” Note that Lady Tota held Julisbol “as an honor” (pro 
honore, CDA, no. 281, 1134). Also see chap. 2 on this matter. 
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notice of a denente in Daroca comes in 1124; but its conquest prob- 
ably occurred in 1120.’ As shown in chapter one, there existed no 
consistent royal method to establish tenentes in the smaller settlements 
of the Ebro, either. Since much documentation has failed to survive, 
lacunae in primary sources might account for the inconsistent ap- 
pearances of lords. More likely, Alfonso’s organization of honores and 
tenencias in the Ebro proceeded piece-meal, much in the fashion of 
royal efforts at settlement. 

If the pace of the establishment of the Aragonese system of lord- 
ships is uncertain, it is easy to see that Alfonso established lords in 
every city that had been a capital in the different districts of the 
Muslim Frontera Superior—Daroca, Calatayud, Tarazona, Tudela, 
and Zaragoza.® The cities undoubtedly continued to be dominant in 
their respective areas under Alfonso as well, as the frequent citations 
of their lords in the eschatocols of documents prove. In this respect 
Alfonso’s organization of Ebro lordships did not interrupt past Mus- 
lim organization of the Ebro. In fact it only continued practices dating 
back to the Romans, who had made the city the chief unit of gov- 
ernment in the Ebro. What differed now were the Christian lords 
ruling the former Muslim capitals of the Frontera Superior. 

Two other points should be made about fenencias and tenentes. he 
use of the words “honor” and “tenente” was not restricted to the 
political system in which king and nobles participated. Not necessar- 
ily signifying ownership, “tenente” in Aragonese charter Latin had a 
sense similar to possessto in classical Latin, meaning possession or 
holding of property. “Honor” had the additional sense of patrimonial 
lands or merely agricultural lands. The practices of the royal system 
of lordships were not restricted to king and high nobility. Galin 
Sanchez and successors, for example, held Graus in Ribagorza from 
the monastery of San Victorian. Galin’s duties included the military 
defence of Graus, the collection of renders due the monastery, and 
fines from judicial hearings. In return Galin, as tenente, received part 
of the revenues. ‘The example of Galin’s lordship at Graus held from 


” For Tudela, see Ubieto, Los “tenentes”, 165; and see chap. | for the fall of Tudela 
at the hands of the Battler. For Daroca, see Ubieto, Los “tenentes”, 136. 

® Chapter one examines the Muslim organization of the Frontera Superior. Bartlett, 
Making of Europe, 51, notes that aristocratic expansion to Europe’s frontiers spread 
“Frankish” political institutions, e.g., fiefs and homage. Alfonso did introduce the 
Aragonese concept of lordships to the Muslim Ebro, but it was hardly similar to 
that of Francia, despite the presence of Normans. 
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the monastery of San Victorian suggests that the system originated 
among the Aragonese as a means to administer property.” 

However limited, the participation of women in the system of honores 
and tenencias is not to be overlooked. ‘Their influence began to be felt 
at least by the third quarter of the eleventh century, when Dofia 
Sancha, daughter of Ramiro I, was lord of San Urbez and Santa 
Cruz. To those were later added her lordships of Atarés and Siresa.'° 
Ubieto, who has identified some sixteen notices of women lords in 
Aragon and Navarre during the twelfth century, believes that the 
growing acceptance of hereditary transmission of lordships accounts 
for the presence of women."' After their husbands died, wives succeeded 
their husbands to tenencias, to ensure continued family possession. 

Alfonso’s grant of ‘Tiz6n’s lordships to his wife ‘Tota supports 
Ubieto’s position. Apparently unknown to Ubieto, a charter of Alfonso 
I dated August 1134 established Tota in Tiz6n’s lordship at Julisbol.'” 
Lord of not only Julisbol but also of Pomar de Cinca, Tizon had 
apparently died, most likely at Fraga, since the date of the grant and 
the battle are close. Tizo6n had served Alfonso, and now Tota’s turn 
had come, as the Battler himself acknowledged through his royal 
scribe. Tota was to hold Julisbol just as her husband had held it, 
suggesting even more strongly that Alfonso did not distinguish be- 
tween her service and that of Tizon.'’ Tota was not Alfonso’s origi- 
nal choice for the lordship of Julisbol; rather, she continued her 
husband’s service, and therefore her family’s, or better said inherited 
it from him. 


® Angel Martin Duque, “Graus: un sefiorio feudal aragonés en el siglo XII,” 
Mspama 18 (1958), esp. pp. 171-99. For the definitions of honor and tenente, see Nortes 
Valls, “Estudio,” 61-62, 194. Sénac and Laliena Corbera believe the system of lord- 
ships in Aragon and Navarre resulted from Sancho el Mayor’s importing French 
feudalism; see Musulmans et chrétiens, 125-26. 

'© Marina Gonzalez Miranda, “La condesa dofia Sancha y el monasterio de Santa 
Cruz de la Serés,” KEMCA 6 (1956): 192-93. 

'' Ubieto, “Aportacion,” 52-61. On the importance of women in Aragonese poli- 
tics, see Federico Balaguer Sanchez’s article on Dofia Talesa, wife of Gaston of 
Béarn: “La vizcondesa del Bearn dofia Talesa y la rebelion contra Ramiro II en 
1136,” EKEMCA 5 (1952): 83-114. 

Women were also property holders in Aragon, suggesting that their presence in the 
system of honores and tenencias was not an anomaly, a point that Ubieto overlooks. 

'2 CDA, no. 281. Lacarra, “Honores y tenencias,” Colonizacién, 132, states that no 
documents of Aragonese rulers granting éenencias have survived. If so, then this example 
is even more precious. Nor does Ubieto mention Tota’s lordship in Los “tenentes”, 144. 
Lacarra refers to Tota’s lordship in Alfonso, 136, but does not mention his source. 

'S CDA, no. 281: “Propter obtimum seruicium quod mihi fecit Tizon .. . uos ipsum 
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In a system in place at least from the first part of the eleventh 
century in Aragon and Navarre, the rules or custom guiding the 
transmission and holding of lordships by ¢enentes never were well 
established. By the end of the eleventh century the king still had the 
discretionary right to award and revoke lordships, but the nobility of 
Aragon had begun to encroach on this royal prerogative, as a family’s 
continued holding of one lordship indicates. Some lordships never 
seem to have fallen under family control, though. The Navarrese 
tenencia of Estella failed to come under the control of a single family. 
A similar story characterized the histories of Huesca, Tafalla, and 
Boltafia.'* In fact Aragonese rulers could rupture a family’s control 
of a lordship, as when Alfonso moved against the interests of the 
Lopez family in 1116. Though the Lopez family had controlled 
Uncastillo since the 1060s, Lop Lépez lost Uncastillo in 1116, for his 
name disappears as Uncastillo’s lord after this date. (Gaston of Béarn 
became its new lord by 1124.) The ira regia must have been strong 
towards Lop in 1116, for he also lost Ejea, in this case to Ifigo 
Jimenones. The only lordship that Lop retained was Calahorra, in 
the Riojan Ebro, suggesting that Alfonso wanted Lop out of Aragon 
for some reason. Alfonso’s belief in his discretionary power to revoke 
the holding of a lordship can also be seen, for example, in 1122 
when he gave to Centullo of Bigorre one third of the lordship of 
Belchite held by Galin Sanchez.” 

This was not true in other cases; some lordships had comfortably 
remained in the hands of one family before Alfonso’s reign and would 
continue to do so at least during part of his rule. This can be easily 
traced in the example of Sos, located in Old Aragon, along the 
defensive line of Sangiiesa, Uncastillo, and Loarre of the Navarrese- 
Aragonese border. Conquered in the early tenth century, Sos was 
probably one of the first lordships in the fledgling system of honores 
and ftenencias begun by Sancho el Mayor. In 1006 Jimeno Garcés 
received Sos from Sancho, and it remained in his family’s hands 


mihi facitis die cotidie... Insuper dono tibi Deuslibol sicut abebam donatum ad 
tuo seniore Tizon, ut teneas ipsum castellum pro honore.” 

'4 T have determined this from my reading of Ubieto’s Los “tenentes” and his 
work on the genealogy of Aragonese noble families: “Aproximacion al estudio del 
nacimiento de la nobleza aragonesa (siglos XI y XII): aspectos genealogicos,” Homenaye 
a Don José Maria Lacarra de Miguel en su jubilacién del profesorado, vol. 2 (Zaragoza, 
1977), 7-54. 

” He Ubieto, Los “tenentes”, 133, 137, 166; on the Lopez family’s control of 
Uncastillo, see below. The grant to Centullo is recorded in CDA, no. 109. 
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until 1106, the last notice of a family member as lord of Sos.’° 

Jimeno and his family enjoyed similar good fortune with the lord- 
ship of Uncastillo, at least until 1052. Jimeno came into the lordship 
of Uncastillo in 1032, and his son Garcia Jiménez succeeded him in 
1051. Notice of Garcia as lord of Uncastillo exists for 1043, suggest- 
ing that he was already in line to succeed his father as lord of 
Uncastillo. Uncastillo drifted out of the control of the Jiménez family 
after 1052; but by 1066 Uncastillo had a new tenente, Lop Garcés, 
who managed to keep it within his family. Lop held Uncastillo until 
1091, when his son Lop Lopez succeeded him. Lop, though, as we 
have seen, would lose Uncastillo in 1116.!” 

Continuing past royal practices, Alfonso, at least in some instances, 
permitted families to control lordships acquired during his reign. For 
example, Calvet was Barbastro’s lord in 1107, and his brother Fortun 
Dat succeeded him in 1114. Alfonso also permitted family succession 
in Ebro lordships. Jimeno Sanchez (perhaps the son of Ramiro [’s 
bastard, Count Sancho Sanchez) received Calatayud in 1121 from 
Alfonso; Jimeno’s son Ifigo became lord in 1124 after Jimeno’s ten- 
ure ended in 1123. At Belchite the brother of Galin Sanchez, Lop, 
succeeded him as lord.” 

Royal acquiescence to family inheritance of lordships is seen in 
Alfonso’s apparent approval of Fortun Garcés Caxal’s transmission 
of his Riojan lordships such as Najera to his son and three neph- 
ews.'” The most threatening aspect of Fortin’s division of his lord- 
ships to Alfonso must have been that Fortin acted independently. A 
charter of Fortun notes that he made the division in 1133 but does 
not credit Alfonso with playing a role.*? Fortin must have believed 


'© The list of Sos’s lords can be found in Ubieto, Los “tenentes”, 161; and also see 
idem, “Aproximacion,” 20. 

'7 See Ubieto, Los “tenentes”, 165-66; and idem, “Aproximaci6on,” 20, for the ge- 
nealogy of Lop Garcés. Also cf. Corona Baratech, “Las tenencias,” 381-82, on the 
Jiménez family succession in Sos and Uncastillo. Corona believed that the transmis- 
sion of such fenencias as Sos and Uncastillo from father to son did not mean that 
they were hereditary. 

'8 Ubieto, “Aproximacion,” 27 for the genealogy of Calvet; and idem, Los “tenentes”, 
129 for Barbastro’s tenentes. For Calatayud’s lords, ibid., 134; and idem, “Aproxi- 
macion,” 23, for the genealogy of Jimeno and family. On Galin’s and Lop’s rela- 
tionship as brothers, see CDCH, no. 153 (1139); and Ubieto, Los “tenentes”, 129 for 
Belchite’s tenentes. 

'? In “A Hispano-Cluniac Benefactor,” 289-91, Bishko indicates that Fortin acted 
independently. 

*° LacDoc, no. 222: “Quando Kasal Nagera dedit a Garcia filio suo, et a Lop 
Kaxal Begera, a Fortuionecones Belforat, a Sancenes Graione.” 
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the action indispensable to preserving family power in the Rioja after 
his loss of Tudela in 1123 to a foreigner, the Norman Rotrou of 
Perche, at Alfonso’s command. The Battler, nevertheless, apparently 
permitted Fortin’s concessions to his relatives. A royal document of 
1133 records Fortun’s relatives “Garcia Caxal and Lop Caxal ruling 
all the country of Najera.” But the royal document also proclaimed 
that the two did so “under his [Alfonso’s] power.”?' The royal char- 
ter of 1133 proclaiming that the Caxal family ruled in Najera under 
Alfonso may have been a riposte to Forttn’s action. 

Fortun passed on lordships in the Rioja, an area where Alfonso’s 
authority was less sure, but not Fortun’s lordship of Daroca, for ex- 
ample, located in a land most assuredly belonging to the Battler. 
Fortun probably understood this, and so made his move to ensure 
family control in the Rioja but not in the Ebro. Alfonso also prob- 
ably understood the motives for Fortin’s division and compromised 
with him, so as not to offend perhaps the most powerful Aragonese 
noble. With this compromise, the Battler prevented the loss of a 
valuable ally in holding the Rioja against Alfonso VII, who had al- 
ready moved strongly against the Battler to regain the Rioja for the 
Leonese crown in 1127. Nevertheless, even if precedent existed for 
family control of lordships in Aragon, the move must have rankled 
the Battler. It clearly usurped the royal night to distribute lordships. 
Even if it occurred after the introduction of foreigners into lordships, 
such usurpation suggests why Alfonso would turn to men such as 
Gaston of Béarn, strictly dependent on the Battler for their standing 
in Aragon and not closely tied to the native nobility. 

In the Ebro Alfonso followed royal practices first developed in 
Navarre and Old Aragon, dating back to the eleventh century, that 
permitted family control of lordships. In this respect Alfonso did not 
innovate in his application of the system to the lands of the Ebro.” 
The practice of family transmission of lordships was so strong that 
by 1134 the nobility of Aragon would claim it as an accepted part 
of their custom. In that year the nobles and infanzons of Aragon 
drew up their famous list of customary rights (carta de fueros et usaticos), 


21 CDA, no. 271: “Sub eius potestate Garsia Caisar et Lop Casar dominantes toti 
Nazarensi patrie.” 

*2 For further discussion of the development of family control of lordships during the 
eleventh century, see Corona Baratech, “Las tenencias,” 386-87; and Sesma Mufioz, 
“Instituciones feudales,” 361, 365; Lacarra, “Honores y tenencias,” Colonizacion, 143. 
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to which Alfonso VII of Leén had to agree so that he might rule 
Zaragoza. Included in the list was the nght to pass on lordships to 
sons, and failing this to other members of a family.*”* This claim had 
not sprung up overnight since Alfonso’s death and reflected the 
nobility’s effort to block royal prerogatives concerning lordships. In 
short the rules governing the Aragonese system of lordships were 
uncertain, leading to conflict between king and nobility. 

To circumvent this instability and conflict with the nobility was 
the undoubted reason that Alfonso introduced the French into the 
Aragonese system of lordships. Although the level of French partici- 
pation in Aragonese military matters during Alfonso’s reign surpassed 
previous reigns, French warriors in Aragon were nothing new. The 
French had been active militarily in Aragon since 1064, and the 
Aragonese had well-developed political, religious, and cultural ties 
with southern France, especially Gascony.** The truly crucial devel- 
opment in the history of the French in Aragon was not their increased 
military presence; rather, it was Alfonso’s novel, widespread intro- 
duction of persons from outside the realm, the French, into the 
Aragonese system of lordships. Alfonso’s use of the French as lords 
provided for him a pool of men whose standing in Aragon was de- 
pendent on him alone and who lacked in Aragon a reserve of family 
power and lands with which to contest the Battler. Although benefitting 
Alfonso, the French presence in lordships would often displace the 
native Aragonese, producing tension between them and Alfonso. Even 
more galling to the native nobility would have been the French control 
of prominent Ebro lordships. Alfonso’s favoritism created a backlash 
among the native nobility, especially manifest after the Battler’s death, 


against the usurpation of their traditional role in the Aragonese system 
of lordships.” 


*° The document is edited in Coleccién diplomética del concejo de Zaragoza, vol. 1: Aftos 
1119-1276, ed. Angel Canellas Lopez (Zaragoza, 1972), no. 10 (1134). The im- 
plications of the “carta” are discussed by Sesma Mufioz, “Instituciones feudales,” 
369-71. 

Ubieto believes by the end of the eleventh century the right of hereditary trans- 
mission of lordships of had been established. See “Aportacion,” 48, 61. 

** See chap. 1 on southern French-Aragonese ties. 

* Lacarra was the first to note the disruption in the holding of lordships created 
by Alfonso’s use of the French, and its subsequent influence on the constitutional 
development of Aragon. See his Aragén, 77-79; and “Honores y tenencias,” 136-37, 
145. Although not touching on the disruption of the system of lordships, also cf. the 
discussion of the French in Aragon during Alfonso’s reign by Sesma Muifioz, 
“Instituciones feudales,” 365-68. 
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The proper starting place for understanding this critical develop- 
ment in Aragonese history is Gaston of Béarn, a veteran on two of 
the fronts of Latin Christendom’s struggle with Islam—the Holy Land 
and Hispania. His crusading background made him a natural confi- 
dant of the Battler, who also considered himself a crusader. Even 
stronger was their blood relationship. Gaston was married to Talesa, 
Alfonso’s cousin and the daughter of Sancho [’s illegitimate son, also 
named Sancho.”* Gaston became Alfonso’s right-hand man, serving 
(along with Centullo of Bigorre) as the mediator between the Battler 
and Alfonso VII at ‘Tamara; he also suggested to Alfonso the estab- 
lishment of a military order at Monreal del Campo along the lines 
of orders at Jerusalem, and witnessed numerous Alfonsine donations. 
Gaston’s death in 1130 in Valencia must have been a sad moment 
for Alfonso. | 

Alfonso rewarded the valuable Gaston with various lordships. In 
the Ebro, Gaston received Zaragoza and Monreal de Ariza, west of 
Calatayud on the Jalon River. In the pre-Pyrenean plains of 
Ribagorza, Gaston may have held Barbastro in 1113, and undoubt- 
edly was lord of Huesca from 1123 to 1124 and of Uncastillo from 


Antonio Ubieto Areta has also discerned a shakeup in the system during Alfonso’s 
rule, manifested in the loss of lordships during the lifetime of their holder. He noted 
Tizon’s loss of Monzon and Iifiigo Jimenones’ loss of Ejea after 1124. He also cited 
Aznar’s loss of ‘Tudela to Rotrou of Perche in 1121, although Aznar actually lost 
this lordship to Fortan Garcés Caxal. The fact that Aznar disappears from most of 
his lordships around 1121 indicates his death in or around that year. Ubieto be- 
lieves the displacement of Aragonese and Navarrese from their lordships was more 
pronounced during Alfonso’s reign. The nobility’s demands of 1134 referred to the 
custom of Pedro’s reign, suggesting the displacement of nobles from lordships did 
not occur at that time. Pedro enjoyed the right to revoke lordships, as did Alfonso, 
and it would prove offensive to the nobility of Aragon regardless of their ruler. ‘This 
right, especially coupled with Alfonso’s use of foreign nobles, perhaps helped spark 
the demands of 1134 (on which see below). See Ubieto, Diwistones administratiwas, 98- 
99. 

Castilians such Don Garcia of Belorado or Gonzalo Pérez can be found in Alfonso’s 
retinue and also as recipients of royal grants in the Ebro. They did not hold major 
lordships in the Ebro or Old Aragon during Alfonso’s reign, although Gonzalo did 
replace Lop Garcés Peregrino as lord of Alagén (See Ubieto, Los “tenentes”, 226). 

Alfonso’s use of the French as lords was not the first struggle between king and 
noble. Sancho el Pefialen, king of Pamplona (d. 1076), allied himself with al-Mugtadir. 
One of Sancho’s duties as ally was to prevent the passage of French nobles through 
Navarre to fight against the Banu Hud kingdom of Zaragoza. Sancho entrusted his 
lords with this task, but they balked. See Lacarra, “Honores y tenencias,” 136-37; 
and idem, “Dos tratados de paz y alianza entre Sancho el de Pefialen y Moctadir 
de Zaragoza (1069 y 1073),” Colonizacién, 77-94. 

*6 See chap. | for their relationship. 
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1124 to 1130.’ These consequential grants meant prominence for 
Gaston in Aragon. Zaragoza was the greatest lordship of the land 
and the pearl of Alfonso’s Ebro lordships; Huesca was almost as 
prominent; and Uncastillo remained an important lordship of the 
old Arago-Navarrese defensive border. 

The last two lordships evidence possible conflict between Gaston 
and the native Aragonese nobility. Uncastillo had long been the 
possession of the Lopez family, beginning with Lop Garcés; but his 
son Lop Lopez lost Uncastillo after 1116, as well as another lord- 
ship, Eyea de los Caballeros. Uncastillo’s next lord was Gaston, be- 
ginning certainly in 1124 or perhaps as early as 1118. The possible 
gap of eight years between Gaston’s assumption of the lordship and 
Lop’s loss suggests that the Battler had not wanted it filled. Alfonso 
may have waited until Lop’s death to usurp the Lopez family’s con- 
trol of Uncastillo. Concluding a life of service to the Aragonese mon- 
archy that began during Pedro I’s reign, Lop was probably nearing 
his death in 1124, the last year that he is mentioned in charters as 
lord of Calahorra. When Lop died, the Battler chose a Gascon rela- 
tive and by so doing placed a foreigner in an apparently trouble- 
some lordship.” 

Gaston replaced Sancho Iohannes as lord of Huesca for at least 
two years, 1123-1124, although Sancho reappears as Huesca’s lord 
after 1124. Gaston’s lordship at this time further evidences how Alfonso 
used foreigners to supplant the native Aragonese in coveted lord- 
ships.” In addition the Aragonese had been shut out of the Ebro’s 
most desirable lordship, Zaragoza, and this would continue after 
Gaston’s death in 1130. Gaston’s son Centullo succeeded him as lord 
of Zaragoza and Uncastillo. Further evidence that lordships could be 
inherited, the succession of Centullo also meant the prize lordship of 
the Ebro remained in foreign hands. The Aragonese nobility would 
have held Alfonso accountable for this problem—he was responsible 
for installing lords, and Gaston’s lordships evidenced too well Alfonso’s 


*7 Ubieto, Los “tenentes”, 224. 

*8 Cf. n. 15. No notices of Lop exist in charters after 1124, suggesting his death 
in that year. The possibility exists that Lop actually did not lose Uncastillo until 
1124, since Gaston did not assume the lordship of Uncastillo until that year. That 
Lop was usually cited in Alfonso’s charters as lord of Calahorra without the citation 
of Uncastillo discounts this possibility. Also mention of Lop’s lordship of Calahorra 
is sometimes coupled with the citation of his other lordships without reference to 
Uncastillo. See CDA, no. 112 (1122). 

*’ See chap. | on Huesca’s lords. 
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preference for foreigners when exercising this royal prerogative. 

Father and son Gaston and Centullo were not the only members 
of this Gascon ruling family to find good fortune in Aragon through 
alliance with Alfonso I. Gaston’s half-brother Centullo was lord of 
Tarazona at his death in 1130, probably resulting from his partici- 
pation in Gaston’s ill-fated razzia to Valencia.” A certain Gaizco was 
lord of Tarazona from 1122 to 1129. If his name is any indication, 
he was a Basque, suggesting Aragonese or Navarrese identity. Fortun 
Aznarez came into the picture as lord of ‘Tarazona from December 
1124 to August 1126 but disappeared after the latter date. By May 
1128 Centullo had begun to be recorded as lord of ‘Tarazona in 
charters, even though Alfonso had rewarded him with one-half of 
Tarazona in 1122. Notice of Gaizco’s lordship continues to be found 
until January 1129.°' That the two shared the lordship is not un- 
likely. Some tenentes seem to have had “sub-tenentes” under them, 
governing in their stead. At Uncastillo, a certain “Espannol” was 
recorded in one document as governing for Gaston.** A similar ar- 
rangement may have existed at Tarazona between Gaizco and 
Centullo, although who had the upper hand is uncertain. 

Centullo perhaps came to control ‘Tarazona as early as 1122, when 
Alfonso gave half of Tarazona with its territory to Centullo. This 
was not the only prize Centullo acquired from Alfonso in this grant.” 
The Battler took away one third of the honor of Belchite from Galin 
Sanchez and one third of the honor of Roda (in Ribagorza) from 
Ifigo Galindez, and gave them both to Centullo. The Gascon also 
received money and income from royal renders and future knights 
fees, suggesting that Alfonso was buying Centullo’s loyalty. The im- 
portant point for our purposes here is that Centullo is never recorded 
as lord either of Belchite or Roda in surviving Aragonese or Navarrese 
charters, indicating that Alfonso’s plans for Centullo were thwarted, 


30 See Lacarra, “Asesinato,” Estudios, 69, for Gaston’s and Centullo’s relationship. 
In Los “tenentes”, 202, Ubieto confuses Centullo Il, Gaston’s half-brother, with Gaston’s 
son Centullo. I assume that Centullo II died on the razzia to Valencia, since the 
date of the raid and Centullo’s disappearance coincide. 

31 TacDoc, no. 158 (May 1128); and CDA, nos. 109 (1122), 207 (January 1129). 
Ubieto believes Centullo lord of Tarazona as early as 1121 (Los “tenentes”, 163). For 
Fortin’s lordship, see ibid., 206. 

32 Angel Martin Duque, “Cartulario de Santa Maria de Uncastillo (siglo XII),” 
EEMCA 7 (1962): 667-68, no. 6: “Espannol in Uno Castello per manu don Gaston.” 
Also see the example of Estella found in Coleccién diplomatica de Irache. Volumen I 
(958-1222), ed. José Maria Lacarra (Zaragoza, 1965), no. 107 (1122). 

33 CDA, no. 109 (1122). The grant is unusual for its use of technical feudal terms. 
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perhaps by the native nobility. It probably did not matter that Centullo 
had not successfully assumed his share of the lordships of Roda and 
Belchite; the damage had already been done. ‘The Aragonese losses 
to the Gascon shouted from the highest castle tower Alfonso’s inten- 
tion to favor his French comrades in the system of honores and tenencias. 

The other foreign noble most important in Aragonese lordships 
came from Francia itself, not southern France: the Norman Rotrou 
of Perche, count of the county of the same name. Related to the 
ruling houses of both England and Aragon-Navarre, Rotrou was 
married to the illegitimate daughter of Henry I, king of England and 
duke of Normandy. Besides this royal connection, Rotrou was the 
Battler’s cousin, their mothers having been sisters.** Rotrou’s impor- 
tance was well-staked out in northern Europe, and in 1123 he achieved 
prominence in another area of medieval Europe, when he came to 
the Ebro. The Battler promptly rewarded Rotrou for coming to his 
service, granting him Tudela. This occurred even before Rotrou’s 
first known military action in the winter of 1124-1125, when he 
helped seize the pass at Benacadell, in Valencia, suggesting that Alfonso 
had intended this lordship for him even before his arrival.* As we 
have already seen, Rotrou’s gain of an important lordship was the 
loss of Fortan Garcés Caxal, only one of many suffered by the na- 
tive nobility. Alfonso’s call to Rotrou in 1123 may have resulted from 
the Battler’s desire to find another foreign ally to hold his Ebro 
conquests for him. 

As foreign rulers, the French were atypical of the nobility ruling 
European frontiers, whether in Ireland, Scotland, or Prussia. The 
nobility of the medieval frontier can be divided into two categories: 
(1) nobles invited to settle and rule an area at the request of a native 
ruler; and (2) nobles ruling a frontier after conquest for their own, 
native ruler. Examples of the first category would include the Anglo- 
Normans in Scotland, and the Germans in the Slavic areas of Silesia 
and Pomerania. Examples of the second include the nobility of the 
Latin West in the crusader states of Palestine or the Normans in 


34 Nelson, “Rotrou of Perche,” 115. 

°° See above, chap. 1. In Los “tenentes”, 165, Ubieto, based on an unedited thesis 
from the University of Zaragoza, holds that Rotrou’s tenure as lord began in 1121. 
As Nelson has shown, Rotrou did not arrive in Spain until 1123. See “Rotrou of 
Perche,” 123. Cf. also, Bishko, “A Hispano-Cluniac Benefactor,” 282-83. Rotrou 
received property outside Zaragoza from Alfonso as well; a street exists called “calle 
de Conde de Alperche.” Again see Nelson, p. 123. 
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Wales.*® The foreign nobles favored by Alfonso fall into both cate- 
gories. They not only aided him in the conquest and government of 
the Ebro conquests but also ruled in the interior of his realms. Al- 
though not unique in this respect, the fact that the foreign nobles of 
Alfonso’s reign can be placed in both categories gives them a distinc- 
tive place among the colonial aristocracies of the medieval frontier. 

In Aragon they were also distinctive because of the constitutional 
crisis that they provoked. The grants in 1122 to Centullo of Bigorre 
of one third of Belchite and Roda began Alfonso’s concerted effort 
to establish foreign nobility in Aragonese lordships; and by 1123 the 
effort was in full swing. In 1123-1124, Gaston of Béarn was lord of 
Huesca, Uncastillo, and Zaragoza; Centullo held at least part of ‘Tara- 
zona; and Rotrou of Perche held ‘Tudela. An examination of the 
map of Aragon shows that these locations form a rough square within 
the heart of Aragon. Thus Alfonso had moved to entrust the center 
of his realms to foreign allies and relatives.*’ 

In contrast, the lordships of the Aragonese and Navarrese nobility 
were located on the outskirts of Alfonso’s realms. Jimeno Sanchez 
and Ifigo Jimenones were lords of Calatayud in 1123-1124, and 
Ifigo Lopez held Soria during this time, on the eastern frontiers of 
Alfonso’s realms. Galin Sanchez held Belchite, and Fortun Garcés 
Caxal ruled Daroca, both on the southern borders of Alfonso’s realms. 
In the Rioja, Fortin Garcés Caxal was lord of Najera, and Lop 
Lopez held Calahorra. However important they may have been, the 
lordships were all on the fringes of Alfonso’s rule, while foreigners 
ruled the most important sites in the heart of Aragon. In effect Alfonso 
had blocked the native nobility from prominence and power within 
the center of his realms.” 

The evidence is admittedly circumstantial for this interpretation of 
Alfonso’s actions in 1123-1124 regarding lordships. The advantages 
brought to Alfonso by his reliance on foreign nobility cannot be 
doubted, though. Nobles such as Centullo, Gaston, and Rotrou were 


6 Robert Bartlett, “Colonial Aristocracies of the High Middle Ages,” Medieval 
Frontier Societies, ed. Robert Bartlett and Angus McKay (Oxford, 1989), 23-24, 29. 

37 Note, though, that Aragonese lords might also include French in their retinue. 
Lop Garcés Peregrino seems to have had a Pere Rodland (Roland), undoubtedly 
French, who served him. He witnessed a land purchase by Lop, and in 1130 Lop 
stood as the guarantor of Pere’s widow’s grant to the church of San Salvador of 
Zaragoza. See LacDoc, nos. 180 (1129), 207 (1131). 

38 We have no knowledge of any lord for Jaca, the capital of Pyrenean Aragon, 
suggesting it was under direct royal control. See Ubieto, Los “tenentes”, 144. 
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strictly dependent on Alfonso for their standing in Aragon. They had 
no private, ancestral patrimony on which to base their power in 
Aragon, and with which to support fighting men in their service. 
Foreign nobles also lacked strong ties with the native nobility; thus, 
they would be more inclined towards the ruler to whom they owed 
their good standing in Aragon. If nothing else, their personal quali- 
ties made them highly desirable. ‘They were all Alfonso’s relatives, 
and he could count on the ties of blood to establish loyalties. Also, 
the record of Gaston and Centullo in the Ebro reveals faithful, inde- 
fatigable service to the Battler. | 

Most important of all, though, was their lack of family connec- 
tions to the nobility of Aragon. Alfonso had no living immediate 
relatives after the death of his brother Pedro I, except for his brother 
Ramiro, a monk. Instead of Ramiro, he turned to foreign relatives 
to increase the power of the royal family, the Sanchezes, at the expense 
of Aragonese noble families. This was more than the usual political 
contest between king and seditious nobility. It was a rivalry between 
families, and an attempt by one, which happened to be royal, to 
preserve itself by securing control of the realm’s most important lord- 
ships. Alfonso’s use of foreign relatives would fail in the case of Rotrou 
of Perche, who gave Tudela to his daughter as her dowry for her 
marriage to Garcia Ramirez, the future king of Navarre and the 
enemy of Aragon. Alfonso had nevertheless installed in the heart of 
his realms lords extremely faithful to and uniquely dependent on him. 
In short the Battler had created a private reserve of royal power based 
on his relatives, and his need to do so suggests that the Aragonese 
system of lordships was slipping out of the control of the royal family 
and into the hands of noble families. 

Alfonso’s bid in 1123-1124 to usurp the Aragonese nobility failed. 
After 1124 Huesca, Tarazona (at least temporarily in the hands of 
Fortun Aznarez), Belchite, and Roda were all back in the hands of 
the Aragonese. Alfonso most likely reversed his decisions concerning 
these lordships because a confrontation between himself and the 
Aragonese nobility forced him to back down. The probable date for 
the confrontation is 1124, since after that time some lordships lost to 
the Aragonese were restored to them. In 1124 it is certain that Alfonso 
faced rebellion in the Rioja from Diego Lopez of Haro, whom he 
had previously battled in 1116.°° This revolt may have been related 


°° Lacarra, “Paces de Tamara,” Estudios, 151; LacDoc, no. 101 (1124). 
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to Alfonso’s use of foreign nobles in lordships that had so strongly 
jolted the Aragonese nobility. 

The jolt manifested itself clearly after Alfonso’s death in the dec- 
laration of the Aragonese nobility’s customs and rights of 1134, which 
seems clearly related to problems with Alfonso. The nobility demanded 
the right to inhent lordships, which would link them to a noble family’s 
patrimony, thus severing the link to the royal fisc. Furthermore, the 
nobility wanted recognized as custom a prohibition of foreign hold- 
ing of lordships.* Following the clauses concerning the holding of 
lordships, it is stated that these demands were the custom of Pedro 
I’s reign but not Alfonso’s.*' 

It is noteworthy that the custom of Alfonso’ reign was ignored, 
but not Pedro’s. The Battler’s successor Ramiro II also tacitly ac- 
knowledged that something had gone wrong during Alfonso’s reign. 
In the document recording the transfer of his power to Ramon 
Berenguer IV, Ramiro gave all the kingdom that Sancho, Pedro, 
and Alfonso had possessed. ‘The one part of the kingdom not trans- 
ferred was “the practices and customs that my father Sancho or my 
brother Pedro had in their kingdom.”* Although the territory of 
Alfonso’s kingdom constituted an important part of the transfer of 
power, the custom of the Battler’s reign is ignored. ‘The absence is 
noteworthy and seems deliberate in a document outlining important 
provisions of a monumental transfer of power. 

Alfonso’s introduction of foreigners into Aragonese lordships must 
be credited with the effort in 1134 of the Aragonese nobility to dis- 
regard the “custom” of his reign and its subsequent disregard by 
Alfonso’s successor, Ramiro, probably under pressure from the same 
nobility. Alfonso’s custom had, after all, disrupted their special role— 
indeed one sanctioned in their eyes by custom—in the Aragonese 
system of lordships. All grievances held by the Aragonese nobility 
cannot be blamed on Alfonso alone; the rules of the system were 
never fixed either before or during his reign. We have seen, for 
example, that family control was not a fixed principle by Alfonso’s 
time. Yet by his unprecedented promotion of foreign nobles, Alfonso 


* Canellas Lopez, Coleccién diplomatica, no. 10: “De istos suprascriptos tenitores de 
illas honores... non ibi misisset domnus rex hominem de alias terras.” 

*! Tbid.: “Hec est carta de fueros et usaticos quod habuerunt infancones et barones 
de Aragone cum rege don Petro cui sit requies.” 

® LEM, no. 7: “Salvis usaticis et consuetudinibus quas pater meus Sancius vel 
frater meus Petrus habuerunt in regno suo.” 
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disrupted the system of honores and tenencias. ‘To the Aragonese nobil- 
ity the disruption was profound enough for them to draw up a docu- 
ment specifying the customary rights that distinguished them as a 
group. It did not matter if the custom followed was that of Pedro’s 
time, since custom regarding such matters as the holding of lordships 
was not fixed. ‘The Aragonese nobility was only referring to a time 
when they were most important in the system of lordships. When 
they had the opportunity to press their claims, as for example in 
1134 on Alfonso VII, who was willing to make concessions to obtain 
Zaragoza, the Aragonese nobility did so. That Ramiro had accepted 
these claims is also possible, for in his grant of Aragon to Ramon 
Berenguer he too acknowledged that the custom of Alfonso’s realm 
was to be overlooked. 

Since the reign of Ramiro I multiple lordships were an accepted 
part of the political game, and Alfonso could work this to his gain. 
One of the most prominent examples from Ramiro’s reign was Sancho 
Galindez, son of Jimeno Garcés. He held Boltafia, Atarés, Sos, Luesia 
and Ruesta during the reign of Ramiro I, and continued as their 
lord during Sancho [’s reign. The Aragonese acquisition of the king- 
dom of Pamplona in 1076 also served to foster multiple holdings of 
lordships. Sancho I Ramirez grouped the holding of Navarrese lord- 
ships together with Aragonese, undoubtedly to strengthen Aragonese 
control of the newly acquired kingdom.* 

These practices continued into Alfonso’s reign when Aragonese, 
Norman, Gascon, and Navarrese nobles enjoyed multiple lordships. 
Among the Aragonese and Navarrese, Fortin Garcés Caxal espe- 
cially profited and is the most prominent example of the high nobil- 
ity holding multiple lordships during Alfonso’s reign. Perhaps this 
came from his blood relationship to the Battler; in his grant of the 
church of San Adrian de Vadoluengo to the Cluniacs, Fortin pro- 
vided for the spiritual care of the souls of his relatives Sancho I, 
Pedro I, and Alfonso I. Fortin’s provision for Alfonso’s afterlife 
was appropriate gratitude for the numerous lordships whose rule 
Alfonso had charged Fortin with—at various times they numbered 
up to eleven. Fortin held the two lordships that anchored the south- 
ern and northwestern ends of Alfonso’s realms: Daroca and Najera. 


*8 Corona Baratech, “Las tenencias,” 382-84. 
* Bishko, “A Hispano-Cluniac Benefactor,” 279. The grant is found in DML, 
p. 404, n. 1. 
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Daroca was the major lordship protecting the Jiloca River Valley, 
while Najera was the longtime capital of the Rioja and one strategic 
key to Alfonso’s domination of the Rioja. Fortin could also boast 
that he had once been lord of ‘Tudela, although it was lost to Rotrou 
of Perche in 1123. The acquisition of Daroca in 1124 suggests Alfonso 
compensated him for the loss of ‘Tudela. 

Complementing Fortin’s major lordships were lesser places such 
as Viguera (linked as a co-lordship with Najera since the reign of 
Sancho Ramirez), Falces, and Grafion, all located in the Rioja. In 
Navarre Fortin controlled San Adrian, near Aoiz, in the pre-Pyrenean 
mountains east of Pamplona. Supplementing Daroca, the major lord- 
ship of the Calatayud-Daroca depression, Fortin held Monreal del 
Campo, upriver from Daroca on the Jiloca. Fortin’s rule of his lord- 
ships was not always simultaneous, and they were scattered; never- 
theless, his numerous lordships demonstrate that he exercised power 
throughout Alfonso’s realms.” 

Multiple lordships had become well-established by Alfonso’s reign. 
Alfonso clearly accepted this; what he did not want was the concen- 
tration of major lordships in the Ebro in the hands of one lord, most 
likely to prevent the dissipation of his power there. Any examination 
of the history of the Ebro’s major lordships demonstrates that this 
indeed was the Battler’s goal. That Alfonso did not permit Fortin to 
hold Daroca and ‘Tudela simultaneously is but one piece of evidence; 
Tudela before Fortin’s rule is another. The first lord of ‘Tudela was 
Aznar Aznarez; but his lordship in the Ebro was an exception. At 
one time or another he held lordships in Ribagorza such as Monclus 
or in Navarre such places as Arguedas and Artajona. ‘The lordship 
under his control longest was Funes, in the Riojan Ebro near 
Calahorra.* 

Similar patterns unfold for other major lordships of the Ebro. By 
February 1122 Alfonso had assigned ‘Tarazona to the obscure Gaizco, 
who also held Luesia (1124-1129), part of the Uncastillo-Loarre 
defensive line along the Navarrese-Aragonese border. ‘Tarazona was 
Gaizco’s sole Ebro lordship.” 


* On Forttn’s lordships, see Bishko, “A Hispano-Cluniac Benefactor,” 280-84. 

*© On Aznar’s lordships, see Ubieto, Los “tenentes”, 194-95. Ubieto cites Decem- 
ber 1121 as the beginning of Aznar’s lordship. CDA, no. 95 records Aznar as lord 
of Tudela in December 1119, and DML, no. 265 records Aznar as lord of Tudela 
on 3 October 1120. Ubieto also believes that Aznar was lord of Sos from 1097 to 
1106. He bases the last date on LacDoc, no. 27 (CDA, no. 10). But the charter 
records Galin Sanchez as tenente of Sos. 

47 On Gaizco’s lordships, see Ubieto, Los “tenentes”, 214. I say obscure because 
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If an Aragonese family gained control of an Ebro lordship, then 
its power usually never expanded past that lordship. Jimeno Sanchez 
was Calatayud’s first known Christian lord. His son Ifigo Jimenones 
succeeded him in 1124 and held Calatayud at least until 1133. 
Consequently Calatayud, the strategic key to Valencia, to the Meseta 
of central Iberia, and to the Ebro River Valley, was held by one 
family during Alfonso’s reign. But in this lordship alone the Jiménez 
family exercised power in the Ebro. Jimeno also held Senegiié in the 
Aragonese Pyrenees, and his son held it at least in 1124. Based on 
the length of rule, Ifigo’s other major lordships were Tafalla in 
Navarre and Ejea de los Caballeros. Ejea comes closest to being in 
the Ebro, but Ifigo may have lost Ejea after assuming rule of 
Calatayud. The last notice of his lordship of Ejea comes from 1124; 
for the following five years no notice of a lord appears until 1129 
when Ariol Garcés is cited as Ejea’s lord. As with the case of Fortin 
Garcés Caxal and Tudela, the gain of a major lordship meant the 
loss of another. Even families important or powerful enough to con- 
trol a major Ebro lordship were restricted to that one lordship.*® 

The one exception to single lordships in the Ebro is Lop Garcés 
Peregrino. After Zaragoza’s fall, Lop amassed numerous lordships in 
the immediate Ebro River Valley between Zaragoza and Tudela: El 
Castellar, Pedrola, and Alagon. Besides these lordships Lop added 
Epila on the Jalon River, approximately twenty kilometers from its 
junction with the Ebro, and Tauste, nine kilometers from the junc- 
tion of the Arba and Ebro rivers. The only lordship under Lop’s 
rule not connected to Alfonso’s Ebro conquests was Luna, to the 
northeast of Ejyea de los Caballeros. The concentration of lordships 
between Tudela and Zaragoza suggests that Alfonso wanted Lop to 
control this area, for reasons unknown. Perhaps they were defensive. 
His string of Ebro lordships formed a wall protecting the sparsely 
populated area to the north of the Ebro between the Gallego and 
Arba rivers. Lop’s command of concentrated lordships would protect 
this area from Murabitun razzzas. In any case, despite his impressive 
string of Ebro lordships, Lop did not hold a major city like Zaragoza 


Gaizco never appears in the royal entourage as a witness, nor does he appear as a 
recipient of royal grants that survive from Alfonso’s rule. 

** T have gleaned this history of the Jiménez family’s lordships from Ubieto, 
“Aproximacion,” 23; and idem, Los “tenentes”, 137, 231, 240. Ifigo may have held 
Ricla (on the Jalon between Zaragoza and Calatayud), but Ubieto considers this 
possibility doubtful. See Los “tenentes”, 231. 

* Tbid., 245. 
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or ‘Tudela. Alfonso restricted Lop’s lordships to pueblos, individually 
unimpressive but collectively substantial. Again Alfonso prevented the 
concentration of major lordships in the hands of a single noble. 

The power of the Sanchez brothers, Galin and Lop, was centered 
in Belchite, where they served as lords. Galin was lord of Graus for 
the monastery of San Victorian, but except for Belchite his name is 
not found on any roster of royal lordships for the Ebro. His brother 
Lop succeeded him as lord of Belchite, Lop’s sole Ebro lordship. 
Their father Sancho Garcés de Cerasvas had been lord of Alcala del 
Obispo and Fafianas, both located around Huesca. The sons suc- 
ceeded their father at Fafianas, and Lop bore the surname “de Alcala,” 
indicating that Alcala del Obispo was the center of this family’s 
holdings. Despite roots in the pre-Pyrenean plains, family power had 
shifted to Belchite. The usual citation of the brothers in documents 
as lords of Belchite, but not of Fafianas, for example, suggests that 
the Ebro was the center of their power. ‘The Sanchez brothers may 
be an example of a minor family from Aragon’s interior rising to 
prominence on the frontier. If so, they had taken a risk; Belchite was 
a dangerous and exposed lordship, which probably had to be con- 
stantly defended. ‘Thus, as incentive to take it, Alfonso granted it to 
Galin at least partly as his own honor.” 

Nobles controlling important lordships in Old Aragon or Navarre 
might also control éenencias in the lands of Alfonso’s Ebro conquests; 
but a prominent lordship in the interior was never coupled with an 
important Ebro lordship or vice-versa. For example, from 1111 to 
1124 Ifigo Galindez held Sos, an important lordship in Old Aragon, 
as we have seen. In the Ebro he held only Cabafias del Ebro and 
Ricla, both on the Jal6n between Calatayud and Zaragoza. His 
brother-in-law and successor as lord of Sos was Ato Orella, who also 
succeeded Ifigo at Cabafias. His other possible Ebro lordships were 
Cella and Alagon, although Lop Garcés Peregrino was usually recorded 
as its lord in charters.”! 

If the example of Sos is sound, then Alfonso did not permit the 
coupling of important lordships in Old Aragon or Navarre with those 


°° Tbid., 275; n. 18 above; and on toponymic surnames as identifying a noble 
family’s seat of power, Bartlett, Making of Europe, 44. Also see chap. 2 for the reasons 
that Lop held Belchite partly as his personal honor. Alfonso would partly renege on 
this when he granted one-third of Belchite to Centullo. 

5! Ubieto, Los “tenentes”, 158, 194, 230; idem, “Aproximacion,” 23. 
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important in the Ebro. Yet Aragonese and Navarrese lords could 
hold lordships on both the frontier and in the more protected inte- 
rior. Corona Baratech and Lacarra have already identified the hold- 
ing of frontier and interior lordships. ‘They see the interior as provid- 
ing the resources to support frontier tenencias, whose primary goal 
was defense.’ The interpretation of the two scholars may well be 
true. For Alfonso, however, this was not the main goal of linking 
frontier and interior lordships. He did not couple prominent interior 
lordships with those on the Ebro frontier or vice versa, for he did 
not wish Navarrese and Aragonese lords to amass too many impor- 
tant lordships—and subsequent power—in the Ebro. 

If the French were the favorites of Alfonso, then the Navarrese 
nobility and their realm seem shunned by Alfonso in comparison. 
Any attempt to determine Alfonso’s itinerary (something yet to be 
accomplished) would point out his consistent absence from the area 
surrounding Pamplona. ‘The closest that he normally came was the 
Navarrese-Aragonese border represented by the Sos-Sangiiesa- 
Uncastillo defensive line. Alfonso rarely issued charters in Navarre, 
and years pass without notice of his presence in the realm. This 
indicates that Alfonso undoubtedly concentrated much more on his 
goals in the Ebro and in Leon-Castile than on ruling Navarre. The 
most important journeys that Alfonso undertook to Navarre occurred 
in 1127 and 1129. In the first instance he was present at the conse- 
cration of the cathedral of Pamplona. In the second Alfonso issued 
charters confirming settlers and settlements in Navarre.*° 

Lords of probable Navarrese origin rarely appear in Ebro lord- 
ships. Aznar Aznaréz was the first lord of ‘Tudela; and if the list of 
his other lordships is any indication—Artajona, Funes, Sangiiesa—, 
he was probably Navarrese. Yet he was gone from Tudela by 1121, 
perhaps because he died or because Fortin Garcés Caxal superseded 
him there. The most notable Navarrese lord was, of course, Garcia 
Ramirez, the future king of Navarre. His most important lordship 
was Monzon; but notices of his lordship appear for other places such 
as Logrofio, in Castile, and from 1133 Tudela. The latter may have 


°2 Corona Baratech was the first to notice this. See “Las tenencias,” 383. Also 
consult Lacarra, “Honores y tenencias,” Colonizacién, 123, and Bishko, “A Hispano- 
Cluniac Benefactor,” 284. 

*> For 1127, see Lacarra, Alfonso, 94; and CDA, no. 173 (1127). For 1129, see 
ibid., no. 211 (1129); and CFM, 469-79. 
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come from Garcia’s marriage to Margarita, Rotrou of Perche’s daugh- 
ter, who received Tudela from her father as her dowry.” 

Those men stand as exceptions, however. Private charters drawn 
up in Navarre record Navarrese lords and their lordships who rarely 
appear in Alfonso’s charters, either as lords or as recipients of royal 
grants. The citation of these men in Navarrese charters does how- 
ever indicate their importance in Navarre. Lop Garcés, most fre- 
quently cited as holding Estella, heads the list. Although Lop is some- 
times cited as lord of Estella in the eschatocol of royal documents, 
one rarely encounters him as a recipient of any kind of royal grant, 
including grants in the Ebro. In May 1120 Lop and his wife Maria 
drew up their will, in which they listed their properties.” The hold- 
ings were almost exclusively confined to Navarre; noticeably absent 
were properties from the Ebro, despite the fact that Lop probably 
served Alfonso at the siege of Zaragoza.°° The absence may be co- 
incidence; but it is also plausible that Alfonso had overlooked Lop. 
Other Navarrese lords who do not appear in the Ebro include the 
lord of Huarte Jimeno Fortunez; Aznar Jimenones who held Aoiz 
and Navascués; and Lord Jimeno Garcés of Lumbier and Ruesta.°’ 

Alfonso’s death after his shattering defeat at Fraga created the 
circumstances for Navarre’s break with Aragon in 1134. At the head 
of the rebellion was Garcia Ramirez, who, because of royal blood 
lines, became king. Garcia’s reasons for breaking with Alfonso are 
apparent. Why the Navarrese nobility so readily followed is not as 
apparent, a question not asked frequently enough of this important 
stage of medieval Iberian political history. As with the Aragonese 
nobility’s declaration of its customary privileges in 1134, the answer 
may lie in Alfonso’s treatment of his nobility, in this case his appar- 
ent exclusion of the Navarrese nobility from Ebro lordships. Other 
factors may account for the absence of Navarrese lords in the Ebro 
other than Alfonso’s disinclination to grant them holdings there. Some 
Navarrese merely may not have wanted to take up holdings in the 
areas of Alfonso’s Ebro conquests. Or the documents recording their 
holdings may have disappeared. ‘The consistent absence of important 
Navarrese lords in the Ebro suggests otherwise. Alfonso did not want 


>t Ubieto, Los “tenenies”, 223; Nelson, “Rotrou of Perche,” 126. 

° LTacDoc, no. 66. 

°6 T base this conclusion on Lop’s presence at Zaragoza in January 1119 when 
Alfonso granted the customs of infanzons to the settlers of Zaragoza. See CDA, no. 90. 

°’ See the appropriate entries in Ubieto, Los “tenentes”, for their lordships. 
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them there, which created discontent, since the Navarrese were de- 
nied the rewards of conquest. 

Indeed Alfonso may have already been on shaky ground in the 
kingdom of Pamplona. Alfonso was an outsider and realized that the 
Navarrese would never accept the introduction of French lords, de- 
spite the large numbers of French who had already settled along the 
pilgrimage route to Santiago de Compostela. Only in Aragon, where 
his power was more secure, could he act freely. At any rate evidence 
exists that relations between the Navarrese and Alfonso were not 
always smooth. Garcia Ramirez would have been aware of this dis- 
content and ready to exploit it in the troubled times following 
Alfonso’s death. 

The Aragonese system of lordships, a fixture of royal-noble poli- 
tics, was certainly experiencing severe strain during Alfonso’s reign. 
The system was plagued by different conceptions of its purpose: for 
Alfonso it was to serve him, for the nobility to increase their family 
holdings and power. The result was an uneven history. Alfonso at 
times revoked lordships, infused foreigners into the system, and ex- 
cluded the Navarrese from Ebro lordships. Despite these problems, 
or perhaps because of them, the opportunity for new lordships in the 
Ebro provides another possible explanation for the determined Arago- 
Navarrese drive to the Ebro. Opportunities for Ebro lordships could 
also ease somewhat the tension cracking the Aragonese system of 
lordships. Persons such as the Sanchez brothers at Belchite and Lop 
Garcés Peregrino benefitted by gaining new lordships. Competition 
in the interior of Alfonso’s realms for lordships could be relieved, 
and the glitter of new lordships would also divert the nobility from 
perceived royal injustices in the system, at least until 1123-1124 when 
Alfonso’s plans for the Aragonese nobility’s exclusion from the heart 
of the Ebro became clear. New lordships in the Ebro should have 
afforded the nobility greater opportunities for political and financial 
power; but this did not happen because of Alfonso’s manipulation of 
the system that stunted the Ebro’s potential, at least in the eyes of 
the nobility. If promising in the short run, the Ebro conquests in the 
long run increased the tension between crown and nobility.°8 

The demand of the Aragonese nobility in 1134 that their custom 
be followed evidences a well-developed understanding of themselves 


°° On the lust for lordships and land in motivating aristocratic expansion to Europe’s 
frontiers, see Bartlett, Making of Europe, chapter two. Alfonso’s gains in the Rioja and 
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as a distinct, privileged group in the realms of Aragon. An under- 
standing of the conception of the nobility’s customary rights was 
certainly present before and during Alfonso’s reign; but the clear and 
definitive stand for the custom of the nobility was not articulated for 
the first time until 1134. The lkely catalyst for this forceful declara- 
tion was Alfonso’s attempted erosion of the nobility’s customary 
position in the Aragonese system of lordships, clearly evidenced by 
his fostering of foreign nobles. ‘This conflict had helped the Aragonese 
nobility define their custom. As their demands of 1134 show, the 
nobility’s understanding of their peculiar position was based on cus- 
tom so entrenched in Aragon, at least in their view, that he who was 
king had to submit to their nights. 

A nobility resolutely insistent on its customary privileges became a 
dominant feature of Aragon’s political history until the early modern 
period. Later Aragonese political history mirrors developments in the 
first part of the twelfth century. The codification of the “Fueros de 
Aragon” in 1248 at the insistence of the Aragonese nobility echoed 
the demands of 1134. ‘The Unions of the Aragonese barons that so 
pestered the rulers of the Crown of Aragon from Jaume I to Pere IV 
(who ended them) found precedent in the organization of the 
Aragonese nobility in 1134. An office that developed in the later 
Middle Ages, the royal justiciar, defended the nobility and challenged 
the king. ‘The independence of the office lasted until 1592 when Philip 
II curtailed it and with it Aragonese liberties. ‘The insistent claim to 
customary privilege, an inveterate characteristic of the Aragonese 
nobility, first crystalized in response to the actions of Alfonso I. ‘The 
lands of the Ebro played a role in this conflict; the possession of 
Ebro lordships by the French had been a major area of contention 
between the king and native nobility.” 


The Landholding Practices of the High Nobility 


The obligations of the high nobility (or barons) of Aragon and Navarre 
were many. An Aragonese or Navarrese baron supported his own 


Old Castile because of his marriage to Urraca also provided the opportunity for 
new lordships. Some Aragonese were installed in the two areas, but their control 
was always tenuous. Thus the Ebro provided the best opportunity for more stable 
acquisitions of lordships. 

°° See Aragén, 76-79, for Lacarra’s thoughts on the subject. 
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armed retinue, used both in private warfare and in service to the 
king. Sancho Vida Bellito Crispo, a noble of Pedro Is reign, put 
some three hundred knights and foot soldiers into action at the Battle 
of Alcoraz in royal service. Similar armed strength existed among 
the nobility of Alfonso’s reign. Fortin Garcés Caxal could call on 
two hundred to three hundred knights to fight beside him. Great 
nobles supported their retinues both from their personal treasury and 
benefices.©’ In his will Lop Garcés Peregrino stipulated that if his 
wife Mayor died before he did, then half of his movable property 
was to go for the care of her soul, provided that the debits and 
payments to his knights were in order. If he died before his wife, 
then half of his movable property went to her, with the similar ar- 
rangement that all financial matters be settled with his knights.” As 
with his wife, Lop’s knights were part of his family and needed to be 
taken care of. 

Besides the support of armed retainers, a noble had the members 
of his family and court to look after. Lop Garcés Peregrino had his 
own mayordomo, suggesting that nobles had a household staff at- 
tending to their needs. Fortun Garcés Caxal was responsible for two 
criatores in their households; a cnator was a person brought into a 
noble’s household to be raised and educated. Fortin also had a clavero 
(overseer) in charge of his properties at Uli, in Navarre. To support 
such persons the agricultural produce and money renders gleaned 
from one’s holdings were indispensable. 

The holding of lordships provided the financial resources neces- 
sary for the barons of Aragon and Navarre to meet their obligations. 
Another equally fruitful and indispensable resource was open to barons: 


°° CDP, no. 130 (1103): “Ego Petrus... facio... ad te Santio Vita Bellito Crispo 
de Bescasa... obiuvasti mihi cum CCC inter milites et pedones cum totas armas 
ad Alcoraz.” 

*! For the practice of giving out benefices, see CDA, no. 90 (1119); and Canellas 
Lopez, Coleccién diplomatica, no. 10. For supporting retainers out of one’s treasury, 
see Bishko, “A Hispano-Cluniac Benefactor,” 301. The Crémca de los estados peninsulares, 
records that when Alfonso summoned “todos vassallos” to Fraga, they numbered 
300 knights. 

® LacDoc, no. 230 (1133 or 1134): “Debitos et soldatas de cavalleros paccatos... 
debitos et soldatas de caualeros exitas.” For the use of money to pay knights 
for their services in late eleventh and early twelfth century Castile-Le6on, see 
Hilda Grassotti, Jnstituctones feudo-vassallaticas en Leon y Castilla, 2 vols. (Spoleto, 1969), 
2:608-12. 

°° For Lop, see LacDoc, no. 207 (1131); and for Fortin see ibid., nos. 200 (1130— 
1131) and 308 (1141). On the criator, see Nortes Valls, “Estudio,” 96, and for the 
clauero, see pp. 149-50. 
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their private landholdings. In this regard the conquered lands of the 
Ebro proved to be the gain of many a baron. Acquisition of prop- 
erties in the Ebro usually came through two means: royal grants to 
be held in a noble’s private possession, and through personal acqui- 
sition. This was certainly true of that familiar example in this study, 
Fortun Garcés Caxal, whose numerous holdings provide insight into 
how the great nobility held property. 

The surviving records of Fortin’s properties show that he held 
property in Navarre at San Adrian de Vadoluengo, Ul, and Sangiiesa; 
in the Ebro at the major cities of Zaragoza and Tudela, and in 
areas surrounding Tudela such as Fontellas; and in other, lesser settle- 
ments of the Ebro such as Pedrola and Alagoén; at Calatayud and 
Cabafias in the Jalon River Valley; in the Queiles River Valley at 
Tarazona, Cunchilla, and Agreda; and at Borja. When counted from 
surviving records, Forttin’s properties totaled at least twenty-five 
holdings. The properties generally can be classified as houses-cum- 
holdings.” 

Such a large number of properties ought to reveal some pattern 
to Fortun’s collection of property, and this is the case. Fortin came 
into possession of some properties through royal distribution of Ebro 
lands. As we have seen, Fortin benefitted immensely from Alfonso’s 
grants in 1127 of seven properties in places such as Borja, Zaragoza, 
and Tarazona.” Being important to Alfonso did have its rewards. 

Apart from royal grants, Fortun increased his holdings through 
purchase of properties in both Navarre and the lands of the Ebro. 
The properties that Fortin and Tota held at Uh and Vadoluengo 
were acquired through purchase in either 1130 or 1131. In all they 
totaled four grainfields, and Fortin paid for them with seed. The 
purchases showed that, despite Fortun’s major Ebro holdings, he 
retained interest in landholdings in the interior of Alfonso’s realms. 
Indeed his purchases strengthened his interests there. 

In the Ebro, Fortun also resorted to the purchase of properties to 
build up his holdings. In 1127 Fortun and his wife Tota took an 


®t See Bishko’s survey of Fortin’s sizable patrimony in “A Hispano-Cluniac Bene- 
factor,” 284-89. On other types of holdings such as the tenda at ‘Tarazona, see 
below. Fortin eventually became lord of Ulle, near Jaca (On Fortutn’s lordships of 
Ulle, see Canellas Lopez, Coleccién diplomatica, no. 12). This Ulle is different than the 
Uli of Navarre, where Fortin acquired property ca. 1130. 

® The grants are discussed in chap. 2. 

6 See LacDoc, nos. 198-200. 
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interest in a complex of agricultural properties that the Mudejars 
Zaida and her son Bolageg abin Frauchat held at Tudela. The prop- 
erties demonstrate Zaida’s wealth; they included a mill, gardens, fields, 
woods, vineyards, and rights to irrigation waters. Besides these sub- 
stantial properties, Fortin and Tota acquired the mill at Murillo de 
Limas from other Mudejars.” 

Fortin and Tota acquired the properties through two means. In 
the case of Zaida’s properties, Fortin and Tota paid three hundred 
soldi: and one mare (“CCC. solidos de dineros et I. gequa”). To acquire 
the mill, however, the couple used their influence over the Mudejar 
owners of the mill, Abubecar abin Fraucat and Muza abin Fraucat, 
who had given the mill to the Christians “because of the service that 
Caxal and his wife made to us.”® In the last case unspecified ties 
between Muslims and Christians had resulted in gain for Fortin and 
his wife. The other example, more interesting for our purposes here, 
came solely through sale and purchase. It is also only the first of 
many that will be introduced as evidence for an open land market in 
the Ebro that could enrich its participants. As Fortin’s purchases in 
Navarre at Vadoluengo and Uli show, the Ebro’s open land market 
probably continued practices in the interior of Alfonso’s realms. 

In his excellent survey of Fortun’s holdings, Bishko maintains that 
the area around Sangiiesa constituted the heart of Fortun’s patri- 
mony in the interior of Alfonso’s realms. Bishko is probably right, 
since evidence for other holdings in the interior is lacking. Bishko 
also makes several other points worth commenting on. The holdings 
in the Ebro certainly exceeded those in the interior (Navarre). The 
record of his holdings found in his two wills and in one grant to the 
monastery of San Salvador de Leire proves this.”” Consequently 


*” Tbid., no. 139: “Comparaui ego Caxal et uxor mea Tota, hec hereditate de 
Caida mater de Bolageg abin Frauchat suo axaric... in uilla et in almunias et in 
sotos et In campos et in molinos et quantum in prope et illos ortos, uineas, campos, 
molinos et illas aquas quomodo las solebad aber in tempo de mauros... ego Abubecar 
abin Fraucat et Muza abin Fraucat ad Caxal et sua mulier Tota, nostra part de illo 
molino de Moriello.” 

°° LacDoc, no. 139 (1127): “Propter seruictum quam fecit nobis Kaxal et sua mulier.” 

® Bishko, “A Hispano-Cluniac Benefactor,” 285-86. 

” See Fortin’s grant to San Salvador, found in DML, no. 307 (1134); and his 
two wills, one drawn up in 1133, and the other in 1141 (LacDoc, nos. 226, 308). 
The will of 1141 may not be trustworthy in ascertaining the size of Caxal’s patri- 
mony in Navarre because Fortin lost much of it after Garcia TV Ramirez usurped 
Aragonese rule. On Fortin’s loss of his Navarrese patrimony, see Bishko, “A Hispano- 
Cluniac Benefactor,” 286-87; and LacDoc, no. 319 (1141). 
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Alfonso’s Ebro conquests, in which Fortun steadfastly participated, 
provided a bountiful opportunity for him to increase his landed wealth. 
The majority of his Ebro acquisitions were concentrated in a tn- 
angle, whose points were formed by Tarazona, Tudela, and Zaragoza. 
Here he had apparently been able to augment his patrimony more 
readily, either by purchase or royal grants, than he was in Navarre, 
despite some purchases there. ‘This difference suggests that opportu- 
nities to acquire land were greater in the Ebro than in the interior 
of Alfonso’s realms, where free lands were less available. Even though 
developed and often occupied, Muslim holdings in the Ebro consti- 
tuted free land in the sense that they belonged to the king; he might 
dispose of them as he saw fit, making them available to the high 
nobility. Once in private hands, the properties continued to circu- 
late. The push to acquire the developed lands of the Ebro probably 
contributed to Aragonese expansion.” 

Bishko notes that Fortin’s properties were not concentrated in any 
one area or consolidated into one single manorial estate. ‘They mainly 
consisted of houses and moderately-sized plots of land located through- 
out the Ebro and Navarre. Nor were the holdings concentrated in 
the area of Fortin’s chief lordships. No record has survived of Fortun’s 
holdings at Daroca or at Najera, his two major lordships.’? For Daroca 
the general lack of documentation might explain this; but the expla- 
nation falters for Najera, which has more abundant sources.’’ Only 
at Tudela, site of Fortun’s brief lordship, did he amass any sizable 
amount of property. 

The scattered holdings indicate that Fortun did not oversee them 
personally. Instead his clavero, for example, was responsible for his 
holdings at Uli. Or Fortin relied on Muslims, for example, at Alagén 


” But see the previous chapter on royal land settlement where I argue that the 
records of Alfonso’s reign suggest that many areas remained undeveloped in the 
interior of Aragon and Navarre. The Islamic Ebro was more developed than Old 
Aragon or Navarre, suggesting that the desire to acquire these developed lands, 
instead of developing old, motivated the Aragonese drive to the Ebro. 

” See Bishko’s analysis and summary of Forttn’s holdings, pp. 288-89. Francisco 
Javier Garcia Marco has also observed that the private holdings of lords were not 
coupled with their lordships, in “Fiscalidad, feudalismo, y sefiorio en el mudejarismo 
aragonés a través del ejemplo de las comunidades del Jalon y del Jiloca medios 
(siglos XII al XVI),” Actas del V Simposio Internacional de Mudejanismo. Teruel, 13-15 de 
septiembre de 1990 (Teruel, 1991), 45. 

3 Examples of edited collections include Fidel Fita, “El primer siglo de Santa 
Maria de Najera,” Boletin de la Real Academia de la Histona 26 (1895): 227-75; and 
Rodriguez’s editions of Riojan charters (CDMR), for which see the bibliography. 
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or at Cabafias de Ebro to work and hold his properties.’* He was an 
absentee landlord collecting revenues and agricultural produce from 
his properties that made him and Tota a wealthy couple—and their 
wealth was substantial. ‘The ability of Fortun to support two hun- 
dred to three hundred knights from his personal treasury suggests 
the riches of this Aragonese baron. 

Royal policy might account for the dispersion of Forttin’s holdings. 
Alfonso apparently did not want Fortin to concentrate his holdings— 
the record of the Battler’s grants of 1127 bear this out. They were 
located at ‘Tarazona, Pedrola, Zaragoza, Borja, Almorata, and Fon- 
tellas.’” Though all found in the Ebro, they were not located in the 
same city or village. Alfonso permitted neither the concentration of 
major Ebro lordships in one lord’s hands nor a concentration of grants 
in a single location to an individual. The nobility had the means, 
however, to avoid this through the private purchase of properties. 
Also if they acquired holdings throughout the Ebro, then this meant 
extended influence; thus, Fortin’s dispersed holdings. 

Coupled to Fortun without fail in the surviving records of the Caxal 
family holdings was his wife Tota. They usually purchased property 
together, indicating her role as an important partner in the holdings. 
The document concerning their acquisition of Mudejar property 
records that “this is the charter of sale that I, Caxal, and my wife 
Tota bought.”’® The couple also bought jointly the fields at Uli, in 
Navarre. 

In grants of property and their wills, Fortin and Tota also acted 
together. ‘Their will of 1133 left various properties in Zaragoza, ‘Tara- 
zona, and ‘Tudela to the Hospitallers. ‘Through the scribe, the couple 


™ Fortan’s and Tota’s will is found in LacDoc, no. 308. They speak of these prop- 
erties as being held by Muslims, indicating that the Muslims worked the land for 
them. This shows the importance of Muslims for Christian landholding in the Ebro. 
On exarics as tenant-farmers, see chap. six. 

”® See chap. 2 for the grants. For other examples of royal grants of dispersed 
properties, see CDA, no. 156 (1125), no. 174 (1127), nos. 215-17 (1129), no. 259 
(1133), no. 260 (1133); and CDCH, no. 115 (1114). 

© LacDoc, no. 139 (1127): “Hec est [carta] de comparacionis que comparaui ego 
Caxal et uxor mea Tota.” The phrases in Aragonese charters recording joint pur- 
chases of property by spouses often put the verb in the singular and not plural. 
Often the wife’s name is linked to her husband’s by cum. As in the case of Fortin 
and ‘Tota, the verb is sometimes singular, but e links the name of the spouses, 
although the verb is singular. In the wildly irregular Latin of Aragonese charters, 
this construction was probably based on the ablative of companion, a classical con- 
struction that found more popularity in medieval Latin. On this construction, see 
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noted that “we make this charter of disposition from our properties 
that we have in Zaragoza, Tudela, and in Tarazona.”” As with their 
acquisition of properties, the couple’s alienation of property together 
showed that mutual consent was required to dispose of holdings. In 
the other surviving cases, Fortin and Tota always acted together 
when they alienated property.” In other words they held their prop- 
erty jointly, even that acquired by Fortun alone, as indicated in their 
will of 1133. Fortan and Tota noted, through their scribe, that they 
held property and houses (“illam hereditatem cum suis domibus”) in 
Zaragoza “under the grace of God and King Alfonso our good lord.” 
This may refer to one of the grants of 1127 in which Alfonso gave 
to Fortin houses in Zaragoza.” If so, this property had also passed 
under ‘Tota’s control, even though Alfonso granted the houses 
specifically to Fortin. It also shows that recipients could dispose of 
royal grants, even if held under the king, as they saw fit—grants 
became alodial property. Besides this, the will suggests that property 
rights became jointly shared, even if only the husband had acquired 
the property. Records of donation, sale, and purchase have left a 
detailed record of ‘Tota’s prominence in a matter crucial to the so- 
cial prestige of the couple: land, the chief source of wealth in the 
agrarian society of Aragon. The example of the Caxal family is not 
isolated, for women regularly enjoyed and shared property rights. 
Among Fortun’s and Tota’s numerous properties, substantial physical 
and capital investments were represented by mills at Murillo de Limas 
(near Tudela) and at Tudela, and a mill and tenda at Tarazona.® 
The mill at Tudela was probably for grinding grain, since it was 
located at the bridge over the Ebro, site of the oldest Christian neigh- 
borhood in ‘Tudela. That the mill came to be known as the molino de 
Cajar underscores Fortin’s prominence as its owner.®' Here the vecinos 


(residents) of ‘Tudela probably brought their grain to be ground at a 


Maurilio Pérez Gonzalez, El latin de la cancilleria castellana (1158-1214) (Salamanca, 
1985), 125. 

” TacDoc, no. 226: “Ego Fertunio Garceg Kaixal et uxor mea Tota facimus istam 
cartam ordinationis de nostris hereditatibus quas habemus in Zaragoca et in Tutela 
et in Tarazona.” 

8 See ibid., no. 222 (1133), no. 308 (1141); and DML, no. 307 (1134). 

9 LacDoc, no. 226 (1133): “Sub gratia Dei et Andefonsi regis nostri boni senioris.” 
For the grant of 1127, see CDA, no. 181 (1127). 

8° Bishko, “A Hispano-Cluniac Benefactor,” 286-87. I base the identification of 
Murillo on Bishko. On the mill and senda at Tarazona, see LacDoc, no. 226 (1133). 

8! Bishko, “A Hispano-Cluniac Benefactor,” 287. 
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charge, which Fortun and Tota would have collected. The mills at 
Murillo and Tarazona also might have been grain mills, or they might 
have been a complex of agricultural properties, such as estate house 
with accompanying buildings, with the mill as the center of the 
holdings.** Whatever type, the mills represented one important source 
of income to Fortun and Tota. 

The nature of Fortun’s and Tota’s tenda at Tarazona represents a 
more interesting problem. ‘The context of the document (“in ‘Tarazona 
cum nostro molino et cum nostra tienda’) suggests that tienda here 
has the modern meaning of shop——what kind however is open to 
question. As a shop, tienda does represent a business; coupled with 
their mills, it made the Aragonese couple some kind of business people. 
They owned properties in cities that were designed to produce rev- 
enues. (Whether in kind or in money is unknown.) Fortin and Tota 
amassed holdings not confined to agricultural properties of the coun- 
tryside; urban, business properties also made up their patrimony. 

Fortin and Tota’s pattern of property holding—-scattered holdings 
managed by others, and not concentrated at major lordships, etc.— 
also resembles the considerable Ebro holdings of Lop Garcés Peregrino 
and his wife Mayor. As we have seen, Lop was an important lord in 
the newly-conquered Ebro, ruling Alagon, El Castellar, Epila, Pedrola, 
and Tauste, among others.* Besides lordships, Lop had acquired 
private holdings, like Fortun’s, both by royal grant and by purchase. 
In 1127 Alfonso I granted to Lop grain fields at Epila and Rueda de 
Jalon. Besides royal grants, Lop, Dofia Mayor, and their son Gil 
acquired properties through purchases as at “Azohor,” probably in 
the vicinity of Zaragoza.** Lop and a Jew named Jucef Abendonate 
exchanged fields in the agricultural lands of the Gallego above 
Zaragoza. ‘The purchase was made to consolidate Lop’s properties 
there, as Jucef, through the scribe, noted: “I give to you [Lop] in 


® On the latter type of mill, see Burns, Islam under the Crusaders, 60-61. 

®° See above, this chapter. Ubieto did not place Lop and his wife among the 
nobility of his genealogy found in “Aportaci6n.” In their will, neither Lop nor Mayor 
mentioned holdings in Old Aragon. The two facts suggest that Lop may have been 
a newcomer to the ranks of high nobility, or that he was a newcomer to the realms; 
hence, the description “Peregrino” (pilgrim). This name also may have only meant 
that he undertook some kind of pilgrimage. 

* CDA, no. 174; LacDoc, no. 215 (1132). The editors of LacDoc identify Azohor as 
Azlor, near Barbastro, which is probably a mistake. The transaction was conducted 
according to the “fur de Zaragoza”, and the charter is recorded in the Cartulario 
pequeno of the Cathedral of La Seo in Zaragoza. 
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exchange one field that I used to have in the Gallego, near your 
almuma called Alface Betre, which is near the field of Teroli and 
other parts of your fields.”® Lop consolidated holdings, probably so 
that they might be managed better. Fewer problems might exist, for 
example, with egress and regress to his holdings. ‘Their concentra- 
tion would also make the properties easier to work. In addition to 
his Zaragoza properties, Lop probably held properties on the Huerva 
River.” 

As did Fortin Garcés Caxal and Tota, Lop owned mills. In one 
charter the Battler reported that Lop received at Epila “three fields . . . 
of that mill that you yourself made at the head of your one field 
from those recorded above.”®’ Built and probably financed by himself, 
the building of this mill represented a serious capital venture, whose 
payoff for Lop would come from the charges collected for milling 
grain. The grant is also another instance of Lop consolidating and 
developing his properties, all the better to control possible opportu- 
nities, in this case, for the construction of mills in the location. 

Revenues generated from lands and mills meant wealth for Lop 
and Mayor. That the couple became benefactors of the church, un- 
doubtedly at least partly because of their revenue-producing Ebro land- 
holdings, testifies to this wealth; at their expense they had constructed 
the church of San Nicolas in Zaragoza. As with the mill at Epila, it 
would have been a substantial capital investment, requiring consider- 
able financial resources to undertake the church’s construction. 

Lop did try to consolidate his holdings in specific areas, for ex- 
ample, at Zaragoza and at Epila. This does not mean that Lop’s 
landholding practices differed from those of Fortun—that is, the 
holding of numerous properties that were scattered throughout 
Alfonso’s realms. Lop’s will bears out this point. Probably done in 
preparation for Alfonso’s campaigns against Mequinenza and Fraga, 


8 LTacDoc, no. 216 (1132): “Dono uobis in camio uno campo quod habebam in 
Galleco circa uestra almunia de Alface Betre per nomen, qui est circa campo de 
Teroli et de alias partes campos uestros.” 


8 Tbid., no. 297 (1140): “Illo ortos et illo campo insimul in Orba,... Sunt 
afrontaciones de illos ortos et de illos cam[] de Lop Arcez Peregrino.” 
87 CDA, no. 174: “III campos... de illo molino quod uos ipse fecistis facere in 


caput de uno campo uestro de istos suprascriptos.” Although consolidating his hold- 
ings in the immediate Ebro Valley, Lop apparently did little to develop his property 
at Afiesa, on whose history see below. 

88 LacDoc, no. 227 (1133): “Hedificamus una ecclesia in Garagoga in honor Sancti 
Nicholay.” 
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it was drawn up in 1133 or 1134. It turned out to be a wise move. 
Lop’s name as lord of Alagén disappears from royal charters after 
February 1134, and Gonzalo Pérez appears as Alagon’s lord. Lop 
was probably one of many Aragonese casualties at either Mequinenza 
or the siege of Fraga.” 

In his will Lop bequeathed half his property to his wife Dofia 
Mayor, and the other half to the ‘Templars, Hospitallers, and the 
cathedral of Zaragoza.” At the end of the will Lop’s properties are 
listed, and can be divided into two groups: property around Huesca 
and at nearby Pueyo de Fafias, and properties in the areas of Alfonso’s 
conquests—Afiesa, Borja, Zaragoza, Mezalocha (in the area of La 
Almunia de Dofia Godina), Alfajarin (eighteen kilometers east of 
Zaragoza), Alagon, Epila, and Fuentes de Ebro (on the Ginel River, 
east of Zaragoza). As with Fortin’s and Tota’s holdings, Lop’s prop- 
erties were clearly not confined to one area of Alfonso’s realms. He 
held land around Huesca, but Alfonso’s conquests had opened up 
new possibilities for Lop in the Ebro, both to acquire lordships and 
lands. ‘The majority of Lop’s private holdings corresponded to the 
geographic area of his lordships, which too were centered on the 
Ebro and the lower part of the Jalon (Epila, Pedrola, Tauste, and 
Alagon). His private holdings, though, were also located in areas 
outside his lordships, e.g., Zaragoza and Ajfiesa. 

Lop was not alone in finding the Ebro a center of power. The 
Sanchez brothers, lords of Belchite, also reaped gains in lordship and 
properties because of Christian expansion into the Ebro. Lop Sanchez 
would succeed Galin as lord of Belchite, continuing a family role as 
lords in Aragon—their father had served Pedro I as lord of Fafianas 
and Alcala del Obispo, both located around Huesca.*! The castle of 
Fafianas remained in family hands until 1139, when Lop handed it 
over to Bishop Arnold Dod6én of Huesca in return for properties at 
Borja and Zaragoza, and for the castle at Tabernas de Isuela, nine 
kilometers south of Huesca.” The castle at Tabernas seems intended 
to compensate Lop for the loss of Fafianas, indicating that he wanted 
to insure that some remnant of family power lingered at Huesca. 
Despite this, and the fact that Lop held land at Pallaruelo (southwest 


8 CDA, nos. 273, 275, 276, 280; Ubieto, Los “tenentes’”, 226. 
%° LacDoc, no. 230 (1133 or 1134). 

*! For the family’s history, see above, this chapter. 

% CDCH, no. 153. 
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of Boltafia), the Sanchez family rose to power because it had ac- 
quired the lordship of Belchite, undoubtedly the seat of the family’s 
power.” The eschatocols of both private and royal documents prove 
this; the Sanchez lordship of Belchite is always noted, not Fafianas. 

Evidence for the private holdings of the Sanchez brothers is scarce. 
Besides being lord of Belchite, Galin held it at least partly as his 
personal honor, as Alfonso noted in the carta puebla of Belchite (“ad 
Belgit uel illa honore de Galin Sangig”).** Besides the honor of Belchite, 
Galin perhaps held properties of a Muslim at a castle called Nebza, 
probably near Belchite, and most certainly held houses at Belchite 
with his wife. For Lop the evidence is confined to the previously 
mentioned holdings at Pallaruelo, Borja, and Zaragoza. He did come 
into possession of part of Anesa through a grant from Lop Garcés 
Peregrino.” Even this limited evidence, though, confirms the land- 
holding practices of Aragonese nobles outlined above: numerous 
holdings scattered throughout the realms of Alfonso. 

As did Dofia Tota, Galin’s and Lop Garcés Peregrino’s spouses 
enjoyed joint possession of the family properties. Galin Sanchez and 
his wife Oria together donated property to Bishop Peter of Zaragoza. 
Lop’s will stipulated that one half of his property go to Mayor; the 
two together had San Nicolas built. After receiving Lop’s property 
on his death, Mayor exercised plenary power over his property. She 
gave to her nephew Galindo Garcés a fourth of Afiesa, one of the 
properties her husband stipulated should pass to Mayor.” The women 
clearly had property rights, which they exercised jointly with their 
husbands or sometimes even independently. 

The wills of Aragonese and Navarrese noblewomen also demon- 
strate their property nights. As seen, ‘Tota and Fortin together drew 
up two wills, indicating that she had a voice in the key question of 


% LacDoc, no. 315 (1142): “Et in Palazol... tenet se cum illas uineas de senior 
Lop Sanz de Belgit.” On the identification of Palazol as Pallaruelo, see Agustin 
Ubieto Arteta, Toponimia aragonesa medieval (Valencia, 1972), 153. Lacarra maintained 
that Lop extended his holdings to Gutanda and Huesa; on what evidence he bases 
this I am ignorant. See Aragon, 72. 

%* CDA, no. 95 (1119). 

® LacDoc, no. 126 (1125), no. 133 (1126). 

*° Galin’s and Oria’s grant is found in LacDoc, no. 126 (1125); Mayor’s in AHN, 
Seccion de Codices, Cartulario del Temple, Sig. 595—-B, ff. 103v—-104r: “Ego Galindo 
Garcecg ... dono illa quarte parte de ill almunia de Aniesse... Qui fuit de Senior 
Lop Garceg Peregrino meo tio, qui dedit illam ad sua muliere et sua mulier dedit 
mihi.” For Afiesa as part of Lop’s patrimony that ought to pass to Mayor, see 
Peregrino’s will in LacDoc, no. 230 (1133 or 1134). 
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the disposition of the family patrimony. The will of the Navarrese 
couple Lop Garcés and Maria evidences even more strongly how 
much control wives possessed over property. Maria willed two 
Navarrese villages (Gahués and Sorlada) to Santa Maria of Irache. 
Maria willed only what she held (“hoc quod habeo”) in different 
Navarrese and Aragonese villages to various ecclesiastical institutions. 
In all, “hoc quod habeo” totaled property in sixteen different loca- 
tions. Maria held no small amount of property, and she held it in- 
dependently of her husband. Only the lordship of the valley of Grocin 
in Navarre was shared between the couple. In the will Maria stipu- 
lated to whom she wanted her property to pass. If her husband 
survived her, then he was to receive her property. If not, then her 
sons or daughters inherited it.%’ 

That women have the legal right to draw up wills and other docu- 
ments and to dispose of their property was important in Aragon. 
The importance of women’s proprietary rights is evidenced perhaps 
best in the will of Queen Petronilla, the daughter of Ramiro the 
Monk-King. In 1152 on the birth of her first child she willed him (if 
he indeed were male) the kingdom of Aragon, and in 1164 she be- 
queathed her royal nghts over Aragon to her son, that troubador 
count-king Alfons II.” Pressure from Ramon Berenguer IV, her 
husband, probably produced the first grant. Ramon was a foreigner, 
a Catalan, ruling over Aragon only by the concession of Ramiro the 
Monk-King, and Ramon wanted to ensure that no rancor would 
threaten his son’s right to the throne of Aragon. The second grant 
occurred after her husband’s death in 1162; this suggests she en- 
joyed her royal rights over Aragon independently of him and the 
reason for concession of her rights twice. Petronilla’s grants conformed 


7 Tbid., no. 66 (1120): “Et ego Maria si aduenerit propter peccata nostra ut non 
remaneat filius aut filia de me post obitum meum dono.” Although Maria had 
children, some Aragonese noble families had few children or none at all. Lop and 
Mayor had a son named Gil; but he probably died after 1132, for Lop’s will makes 
no mention of him. When Mayor willed the property of Afiesa, she gave it to a 
nephew. On Gil see ibid., no. 215 (1132), and for Lop’s and Mayor’s nephew re- 
ceiving Afiesa, see AHN, Seccion de Codices, Cartulario del Temple, Sig. 595-B, ff. 
103v—104r. 

Fortun and Tota had a son named Garcia, but he had died by the time the 
couple granted properties to the Hospitallers in 1133. In their last will and testa- 
ment of 1141, they did not grant any property to their children, indicating that 
none were alive. See LacDoc, nos. 226 (1133), 308 (1141). 

°° LFM, nos. 16, 17. The customary and legal influences underlying women’s 
proprietary rights are discussed in the following chapter. 
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to the accepted practices of women in Aragon and Navarre; they 
held property and disposed of it in wills. These general practices of 
Alfonso’s realms also flourished in the Ebro. 

The role of the high nobility as colonizers and developers of the 
Ebro region seems minimal at best. In the carta puebla of Belchite 
Alfonso spoke of settlers who would come both to Belchite and the 
honor of Galin Sanchez: “I order and declare to all men of all my 
land... at Belchite or in the honor of Galin Sanchez [who] will have 
come to settle and there settled.”’? At Maria del Huerva, Sancho 
Fortufiones, justiciar of Zaragoza and future lord of Maria del Huerva, 
might have been in charge of settlement. Alfonso directed his in- 
structions concerning settlement at Maria “to you Sancho Fortufiones, 
zalmedina of Zaragoza, and to all you settlers.” Lord of Cella, Ato 
Orella gave land there to a Garcia Sanz when ordered by Alfonso. 
Alfonso commanded Lord Galin Sanchez of Belchite to give to Bishop 
Peter of Zaragoza the property of a Muslim, which Galin did.’ 

Instances of a lord granting property at royal command, with the 
probable intent of settlement, are isolated.'"' Even more rare are royal 
grants of villages in the Ebro to the high nobility for development 
and settlement. The surviving royal grants giving villages for devel- 
opment testify to their distribution to infanzons or nobility who held 
minor lordships at best. Furthermore these grants are almost all 
confined to the interior of Alfonso’s realms, for example, in the plains 
around Huesca. Here, for example, Alfonso granted ‘Tormos, south- 
west of Huesca, to Sancho Garcés of Navascues, who does not ap- 
pear on charter lists of lords. Another is Barbués, to the south of 
Huesca, given to Martin Galindez of Bagon, and Pedro and Sancho 
Sanchez, presumably brothers. Martin appears as lord of Ayerbe but 
only for 1134.'° When he did promote settlement, Alfonso seemed 
disinclined to involve the high nobility, perhaps to prevent their 


% CDA, no. 95 (1119): “Mando et afirmo ad totos homines de tota mea terra... 
ad Belgit uel in illa honore de Galin Sangi¢ uenerint populare et ibi populauerint.” 

100 Tbid., no. 134 (1124): “Uobis Sancio Fertungones cavalmedina de Garagoga et 
uobis totos populatores.” For Ato, see LacDoc, no. 158 (1128); for Galin and Bishop 
Peter, ibid., no. 126. Also see chap. 2 for the role of the nobility in settlement. 

'0! Although after Alfonso’s reign, for a clear example of seignorial development 
in the Ebro, see Carlos Laliena Corbera, “Nota documental sobre el sefiorio de 
Salillas de Jalon (Zaragoza) en el siglo XII,” Turiaso 6 (1985): 189-98. 

102 Pedro and Sancho Sanchez held a number of lordships, including Huesca and 
Pamplona. The Sancho Sanchez who held Pamplona was not our Sancho, but rather 
a member of the Navarrese royal family. Pedro held his lordships before Alfonso’s 
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acquisition of too much land and subsequent power. 

If not active colonizers, neither were the high nobility of the Ebro 
similar to the lords of northern France, presiding over great mano- 
rial estates. Indeed the idea of the manorial estate, as various prop- 
erties linked to the chief residence of a lord, did not exist in the 
Ebro. For their wealth, power, and political authority the high nobil- 
ity did not rely on seignorial control of dependent villages and their 
inhabitants, linked to them by servile bonds. Lords like Rotrou of 
Perche, Lop Garcés Peregrino, or Gaston of Béarn did not intervene 
in property transfers and disputes, which would indicate their con- 
trol over men and land. They were neither needed nor wanted to 
approve property transfers, nor did they act to resolve property dis- 
putes; instead, the fidewussor was key in this matter. The nobility’s absence 
in such matters leads to the conclusion that they were not exercising 
substantial authority over persons and property at the local level.'” 

The lack of seignorial control over settlements in the Ebro is seen 
well in the requests of the residents of two villages to whom Alfonso 
granted rights of settlement. In 1128 the settlers of Araciel (near 
Corella) asked Alfonso to grant them the customs found at Cornago 
(in the modern province of La Rioja). No hint of any seignorial control 
exists. Alfonso addressed his charter “to all you settlers in Araciel.” 
Similarly, when the settlers of Corella received the right to live by 
the customs of ‘Tudela, Alfonso addressed only “the settlers of Corella.” 
Alfonso did not address the lord of the village, Rotrou of Perche.'™ 

In contrast lords Pedro Tizon and Pedro Mufioz were present when 
Alfonso granted privileges and rights to the inhabitants of Marafién, 
in Navarre. Alfonso acknowledged their control of the village, noting 
in the charter that he made the charter with the consent of the two 
lords. ‘he nobility had the right to extract renders from those lesser 
than they; but in the Ebro the right did not seem to have been 
exercised frequently.'™ 

Nor did castles seem to play a predominant role in the exercise of 
noble power. Royal lordships often meant control of castles, but a 


reign, suggesting that he was certainly dead at the time of Alfonso’s grant of Barbués 
in 1128. This information has been gleaned from CDA, no. 167 (1127), no. 197 
(1128); Ubieto, “Aproximacion,” 15, 42; and idem, Los “tenentes”, 251, 264, 278. 
8 See chap. 2 where the authority of vecinos over land and property is discussed. 
'* CDA, no. 198: “Uobis totos populatores in Aranciel.” Ibid., no. 232 (1130): 
“Populatores de Corela”; and no. 200 (1128) and no. 250 (1132) for Rotrou’s lordship. 
' CFM, 495: “Consensu meo Petro Tizon é Petro Momiez.” See CDA, no. 165 
(1127), where Alfonso mentions the right to exact renders. 
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lordship also involved the collection of revenues and other responsi- 
bilities like defense, etc. The nobility had their own towers (torre), a 
simple form of the castle. At Zaragoza there was the tower of Caxal, 
presumably belonging to the great Aragonese lord Fortin Garcés 
Caxal, in the Gallego River district. Other towers can be pinpointed 
in this district—those of “Alpennes,” of Jimeno Garcés, of Ferriz, 
and of Sancho Ifiguez.’°° Towers peppered the Gallego River dis- 
trict of Zaragoza, undoubtedly serving also as geographical points of 
reference for property boundaries. 

But these simple buildings were not the same as a castle with its 
connotation of administrative district. They could serve as fortifica- 
tions or even as storehouses for agricultural goods. Castles in Aragon, 
whether simple towers or grand fortifications, were primarily defen- 
sive, neither the primary place of residence of the nobility nor a 
symbol of their banal lordship around which servile peasant villages 
were grouped.'” 

In short the Ebro does not fit the scheme of castles and castellans 
as the center of political power that has been worked out for Medi- 
terranean Europe. Consequently Alfonso’s Ebro does not fit the most 
recent interpretation of the development of feudal Europe: that in 
the tenth and eleventh centuries castellans usurped a collapsing pub- 
lic authority and exercised hegemony over their territory from their 
castles.'°° Laliena Corbera and Sénac have argued for Huesca, and 
Laliena Corbera alone for the Bajo Aragon, that Aragon is compat- 


'© For the tower of Caxal, see LacDoc, no. 59 (1119): “Uno orto in Galleco... 
iuxta turre de Caxal.” Bishko believes that Caxal built and maintained this tower as 
part of his service to the Battler during the siege of Zaragoza. He bases this on 
Lacarra’s assertion that lords so acted im the service of the king (See Lacarra, “Honores 
y tenencias,” Colomzacién, 127-28). Bishko may well be nght; but this tower may 
also have already been in the Gallego district, part of the agricultural lands. Fortin 
could have acquired the tower after Zaragoza’s fall. See Bishko, “A Hispano-Cluniac 
Benefactor,” 281-82. 

On the other tower of Alpennes, see ibid., no. 73 (1121). For the other three 
towers, see no. 75 (1121). 

'°7 Castles did not become places of residence for the nobility in Aragon until the 
thirteenth century. See Cristobal Guitart Aparicio, Castillos de Aragon. I, 35; and idem, 
Castillos de Aragon. III (Zaragoza, 1988), 9. For a general overview of the importance 
of castles in the Iberian Peninsula, see Paul Freedman, The Ongins of Peasant Servitude 
in Medteval Catalona (Cambridge University Press, 1991), 28-31. 

'08 Pierre Bonnassie, “Du Rhone a la Galice: Genése et modalités du régime 
féodal,” Structures féodales et féodalisme dans l’Occident Meéditerranéen (Xe—XIIle siécles). Bulan 
et perspectives de recherches. Colloque international organisé par le Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique et ’'Ecole Francaise de Rome (Rome, 10-13 octobre 1978) (Rome, 1980), 22. 
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ible with this schema of “Mediterranean feudalism.”'” According to 
them the appearance around Huesca of castle lords meant the cor- 
responding, albeit slow, rise of the aristocracy at the expense of royal 
authority. The nobility’s development of Bajo Aragén was centered 
on the control of castles with the corresponding obligations, especially 
in the form of renders, owed by peasant-farmers under the jurisdic- 
tion of castle lords, 1.e., the nobility. If this is true, then the Ebro 
represents an outstanding aberration in the development of Aragon. 

Instead the high nobility of the Ebro were wealthy proprietors and 
absentee landlords of independent parcels of land, found throughout 
the Ebro. From their private landholdings the nobility collected ren- 
ders best described as rent. Rather than in castles the nobility lived 
in the towns and cities of the Ebro, as did other Christian settlers. 
The position of the nobility as holders of lordships gave them their 
political authority, ruling over cities-cum-territories for the king. They 
served as tax collectors, collecting royal revenues for the king and 
keeping part for themselves, and as the military commander of an 
area. From both private and royal resources, men such as Fortin 
Garcés Caxal could amass the wealth to raise a force of two hun- 
dred to three hundred knights, and Lop Garcés Peregrino the means 
to pay for the support of his knights. Any interpretation based on 
the traditional view that seignorial obligations were the bedrock of a 
lord’s financial and personal power in the Ebro misses the mark. 

Alfonso’s grant of Afiesa to Lop Garcés Peregrino provides a fitting 
place to end this essay on noble settlement of the Ebro. It illustrates 
clearly several dominant characteristics of Christian settlement in the 
Ebro: royal land grants became alodial property; the slow nature of 
Christian settlement and development of the Ebro; and Christian use 
of the Muslim infrastructure for settlement, for Afiesa’s Muslim prop- 
erty boundaries were preserved. It also vividly represents the passing 
of the old Muslim order, represented by the Murabitun, and estab- 
lishment of the new, represented by the lordship of Lop, representa- 
tive of Christian power. This change, though, could be slow and 
uncertain. As we have seen, the Muslim alama of Ejea had to deter- 
mine the boundaries of Afiesa, suggesting that they were unknown 
to Christians, even some eleven years after the area’s conquest. 


' See Laliena Corbera Sistema social, esp. chap. five; and Sénac and Laliena 
Corbera, Musulmans et chrétiens, 188, 191. The evidence they present does nothing to 
refute, nor does it even attempt to, the work of Guitart Aparicio cited above. 
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Lop’s treatment of Afiesa reveals even more about how the nobil- 
ity used their royal grants. Once in their possession, they served to 
cement ties between different nobles themselves. After receiving the 
grant, Lop in turn subdivided it at some unknown date, giving half 
to Lop Sanchez, future lord of Belchite.'' Both Lop Garcés Peregrino 
and Lop Sanchez were powerful nobles, and the grant of land was 
almost certainly intended to ally the two, or to bring Lop Sanchez 
under Peregrino’s influence. Lop Garcés Peregrino also seems to have 
been able to distribute his land as he saw fit, without needing royal 
permission, a condition consistently true for Afiesa. 

His grant to Lop Sanchez also shows that Lop Garcés Peregrino 
had done little to develop Aficsa. To improve his share of Afesa, 
Lop Sanchez in 1126 gave half of his grant to Aznar Aznarez, sup- 
posedly for services rendered. If Aznar improved the property, how- 
ever, either by building houses or planting, then Lop received half of 
what was developed.''' This suggests that Lop had exercised little 
effort in this regard. For any assarting that Aznar undertook similar 
shares were arranged. Presumably this convoluted grant corresponds 
to the familiar ad plantandum, the common practice of letting out land 
for seven years for a half share of the harvest. At any rate, this 
example does show that the high nobility could be indifferent to 
developing their properties; instead, they let others do the work, as 
befitting the status of a baron of Aragon.''? Even Aznar’s develop- 
ment was incomplete. After the Templars gained Afiesa, they too 
commissioned settlers in Afiesa, in 1157.'!° Afiesa’s history represents 
well the outstanding characteristic of Aragonese settlement of the 
Ebro—its tardy progress. 

After Lop Garcés Peregrino’s death, Afiesa passed to his wife, as 
stipulated in his will. That this provision of Lop’s will was carried 


110 TacDoc, no. 133 (1126): “Lop Sanz dono tibi Acenar Acenarz per seruicio que 
michi abes facto huna hereditate qui est in uilla que dicitur Annes, ipsa medietate 
de ila ereditate que dedit mihi senor Lop Garcerg (sic)... Sig[signo]Jnum Lop Sanz 
[in Belgit].” It is possible that this “Annes” is Aniés, northwest of Huesca; see Ubieto, 
Toponimia, 32, for this identification. “Annes” is probably Afiesa in this document, 
since Lop held property at Afiesa, according to his will, but not at Aniés. 

1 TacDoc, no. 133 (1126): “Si edificas casas aut si plantaueris, tu medium et ego 
medio, aut que inmende tibi ipsa missione que tu il[]rar a precio, et in illas alias 
labores de ermo si exemplas tu medio et ego medio.” 

112 Contrast this with Lop’s building of mills along the Ebro, discussed above. 

"3 LacDoc, no. 386 (1157). 
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out is seen in the grant of the share of Afiesa held by Galindo Garcés, 
Lop’s nephew, to the Templars. In the grant, Galindo stated that “I 
give... the fourth part of the almuma of Afiesa... which was of 
Lord Lop Garcés Peregrino, my uncle, who gave that to his wife 
and his wife gave it to me.”'!* 

All of Afiesa eventually ended in the hands of the Templars. A 
certain Pere Romeo had acquired some of the almuma of Afiesa, and 
he granted his share to the Templars.''’? How Pere came into his 
share of Afiesa is unknown. The most plausible explanation suggests 
that Lop Sanchez gave the property to Pere, since evidence for Lop’s 
control of Afiesa disappears after its one and only notice in 1126. 
Also, Mayor probably retained only the half of Afiesa kept by her 
husband after his grant to Lop Sanchez; this is suggested by her 
grant of only one-fourth of Afiesa to Galindo Garcés. Thus Pere 
Romeo probably came to own the half share that the Peregrino 
granted to Lop Sanchez. | 

Pedro’s grant of Afiesa to the ‘Templars was contested by his sons. 
Perhaps in 1148 a hearing was held in the court of the count-prince 
Ramon Berenguer IV concerning “Garcia Romeo and his brothers 
contending about that property that Lord Lop Garcés Peregrino 
designated to the church of Santa Maria of Zaragoza, and to the 
Knights [Templars], and to the Hospital of Jerusalem.”'!® Some of 
the disputed property must have been that of Afiesa, originally held 
by Lop, since Pere Romeo had given it to the Templars. Perhaps 
Pere Romeo had originally made his grant of Afiesa to the Templars 
because of Lop’s provisions in his will that his property go to the 
Templars. However just the claims of the Romeo brothers it did not 
matter; they lost their suit because witnesses testified that Lop Garcés 


lt AHN, Seccion de Cédices, Cartulario del Temple, Sign. 595-B, ff. 103v-104r 
(n.d.): “Dono... illa quarte parte de ill almuinia de Anniesse ... Qui fuit de senior 
Lop Garceg Peregrino meo tio, qui dedit illam ad sua muliere et sua mulier dedit 
mihi.” Inheritance by nephews indicates matrilineal transmission of property, a Basque 
custom. In this way property is passed not to the oldest son and out of the mother’s 
branch of the family, but to the son of the mother’s oldest brother, keeping prop- 
erty within her family. This is perhaps the case here with Lop, Mayor, and Galindo. 
See Collins, Basques, 193-94. 

' LacDoc, no. 347 (1147). That this Afiesa was the same held by Lop Garcés 
Peregrino is shown by its description as “illa almunia de iuso Exeia.” 

''® Tbid., no. 354 (1148): “Rancurabat Garcia Romeu et fratres sui totam illam 
hereditatem quam destinauerat senior Lop Garcez ecclesie Sancte Marie de Zaragoza 
et ad illa Cauallaria et ad illo Hospitali de Iherusalem.” 
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Peregrino had established the disposition of his property just as des- 
ignated in his will.'’’ 

For our purposes the outcome is not important. What is important 
is that the suit, Lop’s will, and Galindo’s and Pedro’s grant show 
how the military orders became important landholders in Aragon. 
The Templars’ role as organizers of settkement would mark a key 
distinction between the Ebro of Alfonso’s reign and the post-Alfonsine 
Ebro. Also the history of Afiesa shows that an active land market 
existed in Aragon, fueled by alienation of land between the nobility, 
wills, and private grants to military orders. If anything, possession of 
land could be very fluid; owners often changed, and numerous alien- 
ations often fragmented properties. Within the span of thirty years, 
from Alfonso’s original grant in 1117 to Pere Romeo’s grant to the 
Templars in 1147, parts of Afiesa had known six different lords. 
Finally, Afiesa shows what happened to royal grants in private hands; 
they could be irrevocably lost to royal control. ‘The crown no longer 
exercised proprietary rights over former possessions. Each alienation 
of Afiesa, for example, had been made without reference to royal 
authority. When Alfonso originally granted Anesa to Lop, the Battler 
made the grant “free and exempt as your own property for doing 
with according to your will.”''® The charter formula reflected accu- 
rately the nature and history of the royal grant of Afiesa. ‘he owners 
changed, but their rights to hold Afiesa freely were always consistent. 


'17 Tbid.: “Epicopus et canonici Sancti Saluatoris et illi etiam de Hospitali darent 
duos testes de illis qui sunt scripti in predicta carta, qui iurarent quod ipsi uiderunt 
et audierunt quod senior Lop Garcez sic fecit suo destinatmento sicut est scriptum 
in prefata carta.” 

118 CDA, no. 81 (1117): “Liberum et francum ad uestram propriam hereditatem 
per facere inde totam uestram uoluntatem.” 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


NON-NOBLE AND NON-ROYAL SETTLEMENT 
OF THE EBRO 


Those conquerors and settlers not privileged enough to be consid- 
ered either members of the high nobility or the royalty constituted 
the third member of the secular triumvirate of Christian settlement 
in the Ebro. For the purposes of this study, this third group is called 
non-noble or non-royal, despite some trappings of noble status. Al- 
though the economic and political prominence of the Ebro’s lesser 
settlers was not proportionate to that of the high nobility, the two 
groups did share some characteristics. This was notably true for 
geographic origins. As did the high nobility, many settlers came from 
across the Pyrenees, especially from Gascony and to a lesser extent 
from Occitania. For good measure an occasional Norman from the 
heartland of northern France had also journeyed to the Ebro.' Catalan 
speakers from the Aragonese-ruled counties of Sobrarbe and Riba- 
gorza, and from the counties of Catalunya had also sought their 
fortunes on the Ebro frontier. Of course the native Aragonese and 
Navarrese were not inconsequential settlers either. ‘The Christian Ebro 
was thus a melange of peoples, with their own interior frontiers, based 
on linguistic and geographic distinctions. 

The Aragonese and Navarrese had journeyed from the interior of 
their two realms, where many distinctive social groups existed— 
mezquinos (serfs), villanos (villeins), knights, infanzons (znfanzones), and 
collazos. Some of these groups were found in other parts of the Ibe- 
rian Peninsula, and of them the petty nobility, in particular the ca- 
balleros (knights) of Castile-Leén, has received much study, especially 
by Spanish scholars. Studies of caballeros concentrate on their military 
origins and personal freedoms, focusing on the function of the cabal- 
lero in town society outlined in fueros. As a group distinguished by 
birth and by their status as mounted warriors, the nobility first be- 
gan to be called infanzons at the beginning of the tenth century in 


' When the word French is used in this chapter, it will refer not to national 
identity but to geographic origin. 
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the realms of Leén, and from the tenth century began to coalesce as 
a group with those knights (caballeros) whose lineage as mounted 
warriors was not ancient. A notable exception to the knight as noble 
are the caballeros villanos, those mounted warriors not noble by birth, 
but recognized as knights because of their economic ability to afford 
the horse and accompanying arms. In short caballeros villanos, able to 
rise from peasant or common status by fighting ability, were a testa- 
ment to social mobility on the Iberian frontier.* Thus not all cabal- 
leros were infanzons. 

Studies concerned with the most important of the petty nobility of 
Aragon and Navarre, the infanzon, are in short supply.’ Infanzons 
were the nobility of lesser rank, distinguished not only by their status 
as mounted warriors but also by their noble birth—with noble meaning 
here exemption from obligation to authority and financial renders.* 
Neither were infanzons a closed group. One became an infanzon 
through birth, by royal decree, or else by settlement in an area, the 
inhabitants of which were all granted infanzon status by the king 
through a charter of settlement. In Navarre by the thirteenth cen- 
tury infanzon meant a free man, who enjoyed neither a peculiar 
judicial nor noble status. Usually defined vaguely as the petty nobil- 
ity, infanzons probably dominated among the Aragonese and Navar- 
rese settlers of the Ebro. Substantial personal freedoms stamped 
infanzons as a group: exemption from royal and seignorial renders, 
the right to personal justice from the king, and the nght to develop 
and hold lands freely. They were autonomous, at least in theory, 


2 There is ample bibliography on caballeros; for a convenient summary, see Manuel 
Gonzalez Jiménez, “La caballeria popular en Andalucia (siglos XIII al XV),” Anuario 
de estudios medwevales 15 (1985): 315-16. Also consult Powers, Society, especially chap. 
four; de Moxo, Repoblaciin, 401-13; and “Infanzones,” Diccionario de historia de Espana, 
2:474-76. On the caballero in the area of Daroca, see Corral Lafuente, Comunidad de 
aldeas, 220-22. 

> The best summary is found in de Mox0, Repoblacién, 416-18, on which I rely. 
Also see Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin, “El derecho aragonés en el siglo XII,” 2nd 
Congreso de historna de la Corona de Aragon, Huesca, 1920 (Huesca, 1922), 188-89; 
“Infanzones,” Diccionano de historia de Espana, 2:474-76; “Infanzones,” GEA, 7:1819; 
and Julio V. Brioso y Mayral, “Os infanzons n’os testos forals aragoneses,” Actas del 
VII Congreso Internacional de Estudios Pirendiwcos. Seu d’Urgell, 16-21 septiembre 1974 (Jaca, 
1983). The last article is most curious, written in the Aragonese dialect! 

* An Alfonsine document indicates that infanzon holders of benefices owed obli- 
gations to their lords, resulting in the loss of infanzon autonomy. See CDA, no. 90 
(1119): “Et habent fueros infantiones de Aragone qui non tenent honore de seniore .. . 
illos infantiones qui habuerunt et tenerunt honores de seniore, si fuerit reptato, non 
faciat directum, nisi in illa honore stando.” 
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from all major powers within Aragon, except for the king.” 

Such descriptions are not without value in understanding the petty 
nobility of Aragon and Navarre. Yet, as in many studies of the lesser 
nobility of the Iberian Peninsula, the description concentrates on 
infanzons and knights as military powers with various privileges, es- 
pecially judicial, that characterized them as privileged groups within 
society. l’o account for the predominance of infanzons and caballeros 
among the Aragonese and Navarrese settlers of the Ebro, that neg- 
lected aspect of their privileges, i.e., economic, ought to be consid- 
ered. Economic rights especially characterized infanzons—they could 
develop and hold property without restrictions, providing a basis for 
land development and settlement, and wealth in the agrarian society 
of the Ebro. 

The document that outlines most clearly the different groups com- 
prising the realms of Aragon is Alfonso’s last will and testament. In 
that remarkable document, Alfonso, or at least the royal scribe who 
conceptualized the peoples of Aragon in this way, stated that all the 
men of his land were “clerics as well as lay people, bishops, abbots, 
canons, monks, aristocrats (optmaies), knights, burghers, country people, 
merchants, men and women, small and great, rich and poor, Jews 
and Saracens.”°® Notable by their absence are infanzons; the word 
mules is probably used here to describe the lesser nobility, as its jux- 
taposition with optzmates would indicate. ‘The use of miles in docu- 
ments from Alfonso’s reign was rare, however; caballero was the pre- 
ferred term.’ But such omissions are not too troubling, since distinctions 
between groups in the twelfth century often overlapped and seem 
insignificant. For example, Zaragoza’s “Fuero of Twenty” distinguished 
between knight and infanzon in a clause establishing judicial protec- 
tion for Zaragoza’s residents from the two groups. Both knights and 
infanzons were freemen distinguished from others only because they 
were more “free.”® 


» This observation on infanzons comes from Lynn Nelson. 

® LFM, no. 6 (1131): “Ius quod habeo in omnibus hominibus terre mee, tam in 
clericis quam in laicis, episcopis, abbatibus, canonicis, monachis, obtimatibus, militibus, 
burgensibus, rusticis, mercatoribus, uiris, et mulieribus, pusillis et magnis, diutibus et 
pauperibus, iudeis et sarracenis.” 

” See, for example, the use of miles in LacDoc, no. 207 (1131): “Santius miles de 
Epila.” 

® CDA, no. 209 (1129): “Habeatis vestros iuditios inter vos ipsos vicinalimente . . . 
et nullus adducat ibi aliquam potestatem vel aliquem militem aut infanzonem pro 
bannariza et pro vocero contra suum vicinum.” 
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Charters of settlement especially demonstrate that caballeros consti- 
tuted a special group among the settlers of the Ebro. For example at 
Maria del Huerva the settlers were divided into two groups, caballeros 
and pedones (foot soldiers). ‘The former received the greater allotment 
of land (two iovates of land) and the pedones a lesser amount (one 
iovate of irrigated land). The difference in property awarded to the 
two groups probably stemmed from the need of a caballero to support 
a horse. A pedon was only a foot soldier, and a farmer at that, as the 
grant of irrigated land reveals. Presumably both groups held their 
property freely, as the royal grant established.’ 

Some would claim that the distinction between the caballero and 
pedén was not social but only a matter of military and economic sta- 
tus, at least in the early stages of Christian Iberia’s expansion against 
al-Andalus.'® In other words the caballero did not enjoy a privileged 
judicial status. This may well be true, but some evidence suggests 
otherwise, that caballeros were a privileged group. In a charter of 
settlement for Barbués (located, south of Huesca), Alfonso declared 
that “the caballeros should be established there free just as they are in 
Aragon.”'' Charters record that in Zaragoza, restrictions were ap- 
plied to the acquisition of property by caballeros. Houses that had 
been leased in return for a render (cens) could then be let out again 
by the new occupants to others, except caballeros. Presumably the 
caballero might have some type of noble status, thus exempting him 
from paying something like a cens.'” 

If caballeros and pedones found prominent notice in charters of settle- 
ment from the Ebro, then what role did infanzons play in the Ebro 
settlement? Useful in this regard is an understanding of infanzon 
privileges outlined in royal grants of that status to individuals. Before 
Alfonso’s reign, his half-brother Pedro established the settlers of Bar- 
bastro as infanzons, meaning they could buy and assart land. Even 
more beneficial to their holding of land, they were exempt from paying 
any cens, including to the king, wherever they worked; they were 


° CDA, no. 134 (1124): “Totos populatores, caualleros et pedones, . .. unoquoque 
cauallero duas iugatas de terra bonas et unoquoque pedon una bona jugata de terra 
in ragatiuo... possideatis hoc donatiuum... ingenuum et francum.” 

10 José Maria Lacarra, “Las ciudades fronterizas en la Espafia de los siglos XI y 
XII,” Colonizacion, 102. 

'! CDA, no. 197 (1128): “Et illos c[au]alleros quod sedeant ibi francos et liberos 
sicut sunt in Aragone.” 


12 See LacDoc, no. 179 (1129). 
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only obligated to render tithes or firstfruits."’ In one case Alfonso 
presented to a certain Deasde a charter granting infanzon status. 
The specific privileges of Deasde as infanzon were not spelled out; 
only that Deasde and her descendants were now considered free and 
free-born (“ingenuum et liberum”).’* 

More revealing are two other examples. The status of “ingenuum 
et liberum” describing infanzons was clearly tied to economic privi- 
leges, as it was to the knights and foot soldiers of Maria del Huerva. 
Gincha, the widow of Cinc de Flandres, and her two sons received 
properties from Alfonso because of her husband’s and sons’ service 
to the Battler. A correlative privilege of possessing the property was 
the right to buy and develop lands outside the capudmansum (the prin- 
cipal residence and lands of the grant). Alfonso considered such a 
right to be a “good practice and custom that all good infanzons 
ought to have in the land and my kingdom”; and it was also a right 
considered “liberum et ingenuum.”’ Undeveloped lands were fair 
game for the family to acquire, and they required neither seignorial 
nor royal permission to do so. Indeed for infanzons to develop lands 
in this manner was the custom of Alfonso’s realms, as he himself 
acknowledged. Furthermore the right to develop land was hereditary 
to infanzons. In one instance Alfonso described the settlers of the 
Burgo Novo of Sangiiesa as those who “can lease or develop by the 
hereditary right of my infanzons or of my villeins.”'® Gincha’s off 
spring would consequently partake of the infanzon rights bestowed 
on her by the Battler. 


'S LacDoc, no. 18 (1100): “Volo posare ... meos fueros posare in civitate Barbastri 
cum meis infanzonibus et populatoribus. .. sint boni infanzoni de omni malo censo 
in perpetuum, quod neque me ne ad nullus rex non faciant nullum censum nec ad 
nullus homo... Habeatis etiam in tota mea terra compra et escalido ... Ubicumque 
etiam laporaveritis in tota mea terra non detis nisi decimam et primiciam.” 

'4 CDA, no. 151 (1125). 

 Tbid., no. 9 (1106): “Possideatis saluum et liberum et ingenuum... habe- 
atis comperas et scalidos extra capumaso in omnem meam terram et regnum... 
omnis bonus usus et forus quod omnes bonos infanciones debent habere in terra et 
regno meo.” 

'® Thid., no. 243 (1131): “Mei populatores potuerint acaptare vel examplare iure 
hereditario de meos infanzones vel de meos villanos.” The difference between the 
proprietary rights of villeins and infanzons will be taken up below. 

Maria Esther Miranda Martinez discusses a census of residents in the Navarrese 
village of Peralta, recording that they were born into their status, including that of 
infanzon. See her “Repoblacion en Navarra en el siglo XII. Peralta,” Homenaje a 
Don José Maria Lacarra de Miguel en su jubilacion del profesorado, vol. 2 (Zaragoza, 1977), 
95-114. 
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In 1134 Oria, Alfonso’s poltrera, the woman in charge of the mares 
of his stable, received a charter granting freedom and free-born sta- 
tus (“cartam ingenuitatis et franquitatis et libertatis”) from the Bat- 
tler. Oria was granted exemptions from the cens and certain military 
obligations as well. Among her other, new privileges were rights to 
buy, develop, and assart land (“comprare et examplare et escalidare’’).'’ 
Although the charter does not specifically record that Ona became 
an infanzon, all her privileges were consistent with infanzon status, 
indicating that she was now considered one. Again, some of the more 
important privileges were economic, centering on the development 
and holding of land, an apparent trademark of infanzon custom, or 
at least those persons considered “free” in Aragon and Navarre. 

Now that the economic privileges of infanzons have been identi- 
fied, it can be shown that Alfonso addressed settlers as infanzons and 
gave rights consistent with infanzon status in his charters of settle- 
ment, even where the word infanzon was not specifically used. Un- 
doubtedly Alfonso granted infanzon nights at Zaragoza, where he 
gave the good customs (bonos fueros) that the infanzons of Aragon 
had. Although not specifying that they were infanzons, in 1119 Alfonso 
exempted the settlers at Belchite from paying any cens; and the settlers 
were considered “free-born and free.”!® As in the case of Deasde, 
whose status as infanzon was described in this manner, “ingenuum 
et liberum” was applied to Belchite’s settlers, who were also exempted 
from the cens. These characteristics were certainly consistent with 
infanzon status, which Alfonso used to promote settlement. Personal 
liberties enjoyed by infanzons would attract settlers, including the 
right to assart land, although it is not specified here. 

Other Alfonsine grants to settlers confirmed privileges characteris- 
tic of infanzons, even if the grant did not spell out that the settlers 
were infanzons. The settlers at Alquézar were established “free and 
noble ... without any bad custom and cens.” Furthermore they could 
buy and assart land throughout the district of Alquézar. The list of 
settlers receiving privileges of infanzons can be lengthened with the 
citation of those at Monzon (called both knights and settlers) or the 


17 CDA, no. 280 (1134). In the eschatocol of the charter William is recorded as 
bishop of Zaragoza, a post that he did not hold at this time; instead, Garcia was 
bishop in 1134. Thus the charter may be suspect. On the poltrera, see Nortes Valls, 
“Estudio,” 99. 

18 CDA, no. 90 (1119); ibid., no. 95 (1119): “Mando et afirmo .. . ingenui et liberi 
sine ullo cisso.” They did owe loyalty to Galin Sanchez, lord of Belchite. 
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Mozarabs brought from Granada.'” There may have been other groups 
of Aragonese and Navarrese settlers on the Ebro. The “Fuero of 
Twenty” spoke of knights and infanzons who might interfere in the 
administering of justice among the residents of Zaragoza. When 
Alfonso promoted the settlement of land, however, he especially pro- 
moted the privileges of one group of people in his charters of settle- 
ment.”” This group was the infanzons. 

Notable for their emphasis on individual liberties, infanzon rights 
were useful in settling the Ebro. Economic rights to own and de- 
velop land, especially wasteland, characterized the group of people 
called infanzons in Aragon. In turn this made them prime candi- 
dates to develop and occupy newly-conquered lands. Because they 
were independent of most royal and seignorial control, infanzons could 
spontaneously settle the frontier. In turn this would compensate for 
the lack of organized settlement. 

Any careful evaluation of social groups and their property-holding 
rights in Aragon should recognize that rights to hold land were not 
restricted to infanzons or even to knights. Villeins might have rights 
to hold land, and certainly had their custom. Alfonso made this clear 
in his grant of Barbués to three Aragonese. At this village (on the 
plain south of Huesca), the villeins “should have the fuero of those 
villeins of Ejea.”*' Alfonso also could speak of properties that “my 


'9 Tbid., no. 144 (1125): “Sedeatis francos et ingenuos et liberos sine ulo (sic) 
malo fuero atque ullo mal censo ... dono uobis quod eschalidetis et comparetis ubi 
potueritis in omnes terminos de Alchezar et in tota mea terra.” For Monzon, see 
ibid., no. 224 (1130): “Dono illos cavalleros ut sint ibi francos et liberos sicut sunt 
in lures terras, et totos illos alios populatores .. . francos et ingenuos... Et quantum 
potuerint populare et exemplare aut comprare de totos homines tantum habeant 
francum et ingenum.” 

For the Mozarabs, see ibid., no. 162 (1126): “Sedeatis ingenuos et liberos et 
francos... cum toto quanto potueritis populare et laborare et exemplare in illas 
villas et in illos terminos.” 

*° The “Fuero of Twenty’s” provisions: CDA, no. 209 (1129): “Et nullus adducat 
ibi aliquam potestatem vel aliquem militem aut infanzonem pro bannariza et pro 
vocero contra suum vicinum.” On promoting one group of people, Giesey, Jf Not, 
37. Also supporting this argument is the almost total lack of reference to villeins or 
mezquinos in royal charters of settlement or in any document from the Ebro. Also 
absent are alienations of persons belonging to these groups by Christian lords. 
Compare this, for example, to the grant of mezquinos (serfs) made in the Sierra of 
Leire in interior of Navarre; see DML, no. 264 (1119). Also consult Alfonso’s grant 
of a man called Ifigo Aznarez, his family, and property to Lord Ifigo Jiménez in 
CDA, no. 83 (1118). 

*! CDA, no. 197 (1128): “Et illo (sic) villanos quod abeant fuero de illos villanos 
de Exeia.” The villein of Navarre and Aragon may be defined as agricultural labor- 
ers, working lands owned by others and paying a render for the right to work the 
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settlers [of the Burgo Novo of Sangtiesa] are able to lease or develop 
by the hereditary law of my infanzons or of my villeins.” These villeins 
may have had privileges similar to infanzons, but as Alfonso’s char- 
ter concerning the Burgo Novo of Sangtiesa makes clear, the two 
groups were, nevertheless, distinguished.” The difference presumably 
came from the infanzon right to own and develop land without royal 
or seignorial permission, which the lack of payment of tribute (cens) 
acknowledged. When sanctioning settlement in the Ebro, Alfonso did 
not promote the villein and his custom, but the infanzon and his 
advantageous rights to develop lands.”* ‘The mandates of royal grants 
placed the settlers of the Ebro frontier under these privileges, which 
they now enjoyed. 

One final observation about infanzons should be offered—economic 
privileges identified them as a group. Their privileges crystalized in 
the famous Fueros of Aragon, compiled during the reign of Jaume I. 
It ruled that “in addition it is granted to infanzons that they can 
assart and buy in the villages and cities and in the castles of the king 
and in their districts and the adjoining properties of these places, 
and they are quit from all service.”** As the Fueros of Aragon re- 
corded, freedom of landholding and rights to develop property stand 
as true hallmarks of infanzon status. 

Infanzon privileges were not restricted to military or judicial privi- 


lands. This definition comes from Gonzalo Martinez Diaz, S,J., “Poblamiento y 
ordenamiento juridico en el Pais Vasco. El estatuto juridico de la poblacion rural y 
urbana,” Las formas del poblamiento en el Sefiorto de Vizcaya durante la Edad Media (Bilbao, 
1978), 137. 

* CDA, no. 243 (1131): “Mei populatores potuerint acaptare vel examplare iure 
hereditario de meos infanzones vel de meos villanos.” For a discussion of settlers at 
Zaragoza who held land in return for paying a render, see below. 

*3 Lacarra noted that the infanzon status of the settlers at Zaragoza was based on 
juridical rights. This is also true, but to me the two (juridical and economic) rights 
seem intertwined, both intended to foster infanzon privileges. Also see the discussion 
by Canellas Lopez on the rights of infanzons and the correlative boost to settle- 
ment; he concentrates on their judicial status, though, not their economic privileges. 
See, “Tarazona y sus gentes,” 36-37. For a brief discussion of infanzons in the area 
of Borja and ‘Tarazona, see Eusebio Garcia Manrique, Las comarcas de Borja_y Tarazona 
y el somontano del Moncayo. Estudio geografico (Zaragoza, 1960), 180. 

*+ Fueros de Aragon, Bk. VI, chap. 240: “Encara es otorgado mas a los infancones 
que pueden escaliar e conprar en las uillas et en las ciudades et en los castiellos del 
rey et en lures terminos et en lures pertinencias d’aquellos lograres, e son quitos de 
todo seruicio.” ‘The insistence on infanzon economic privileges against Aragonese royal 
power is discussed by Maria Teresa Iranzo Mufiio, “La formacion del derecho local 
de Huesca y los Fueros de Aragon,” Homenaje al Profesor Eménto Antomo Ubieto Areta. 
Aragon en la Edad Media 8 (1989): 348-49. 
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leges; instead economic privileges distinguished the infanzon. Rights, 
for example, to assart land seem more consistent with the activities 
of the peasantry than with those of the warrior-noble of medieval 
Europe. The status of infanzon seems, then, to have cut across the 
spectrum of the social scale of Aragon, whether knights, foot-soldiers, 
or mere peasants. ‘The caballeros and pedones at Maria del Huerva 
were all to hold their property “ingenuum et francum.”” The cabal- 
leros and other residents (“populatores”’) of Barbastro received equal 
privileges that were consistent with infanzon standing. Whether knight 
or peasant-foot soldier, the privileges of infanzons characterized both 
groups. Infanzons came to represent all the free persons of Aragon, 
a process already underway in the twelfth-century Ebro. Indeed 
infanzons became a distinguishing trademark of Aragon through the 
centuries. The nineteenth-century historian Vicente de la Fuente, a 
native Aragonese, observed that infanzons in Aragon were “like 
mushrooms after a summer storm.””° 


Patterns of Settlement 


Among the other settlers, the most well-known and well-studied are 
the French. As with the participation of French knights in Alfonso’s 
Ebro conquests, French settlement in the Ebro is one of the more 
prominent events of twelfth-century Iberian history, constituting an 
important part of general French movement into the Iberian Penin- 
sula.”’ The movement of the French may have been one of the larger 
movements of peoples within the borders of the medieval West. 

A key aspect of French migration to the Iberian Peninsula was the 
development of the pilgrimage route of Santiago de Compostela, 


* CDA, no. 134 (1124). But note that Ramon Berenguer IV’s settlement charter 
of 1138 (LacDoc, no. 281) speaks of infanzons and pedones, infanzons here substituting 
for caballeros. Perhaps the status of infanzon was restricted to those who had horse 
and arms. Zaragoza’s “Fuero of Twenty” distinguished between caballero and infanzon; 
this distinction may have rested upon judicial and social privileges peculiar to the 
knight, making him a special sub-class within the infanzons. This also may mean 
that social distinctions and categories were not as sharp as we would like to believe. 

*© As cited in Brioso y Mayral, p. 277: “como homgos (sic) después de una tormenta 
de verano.” 

“7 For a description of this emigration, see Charles Higounet, “Movements de 
population dans le Midi de la France du Xle au XVe siécle,” Annales, Economies, 
Sociétés, Cwilisations 8 (1953): esp. pp. 2-9. Also note the presence of Hispani in cities 
of southern France such as Toulouse. 
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beginning in the early eleventh century under the blessings of Sancho 
el Mayor of Navarre. The passes of the Aragonese and Navarrese 
Pyrenees were the gateways to the Iberian Peninsula for the faithful 
journeying to Santiago. The route did more than speed pilgrims on 
their journey; it also introduced French settlement into Navarre and 
Aragon. The road to Compostela was a commercial route, for pil- 
grims needed supplies and lodging as they made their way to Galicia. 
The French played a prominent role in supplying the necessary goods 
to travellers, serving as merchants along the route, especially in 
Navarre. Their presence was so thick that the French received fueros 
establishing them as separate communities. The use of fueros to es- 
tablish the French as legally separate communities is one of the 
hallmarks of their settlement in Navarre. As his predecessors had 
done, Alfonso conceded rights of settkement to the French; in 1129 
he granted to the French exclusive rights to settle in the barrio of San 
Cernin of Pamplona.” 

The advance of French settlers into the Ebro was nothing new, 
then, in the realms of Aragon. Many solid studies have highlighted 
the importance of the French in the Ebro, and Pilar Garcia Mouton 
has crafted an especially fine study of the French in the three main 
cities of Aragon: Jaca, Huesca, and Zaragoza.”” Her conclusions, not 
restricted to Alfonso’s reign, point out many important characteris- 
tics of French settlement in Aragon. The majority of French settlers 
came from the regions of the French Pyrenees, especially those who 
settled in Jaca. The Ebro differed somewhat, since, although small in 
number, settlers from Francia could be found. ‘The French geographi- 
cal origin of settlers in an area of Aragon corresponded to that of 
the presence of French lords (Gaston of Béarn, for example) in an 
area. French settlers accompanied French lords to the Ebro. 

To complement Garcia Mouton’s fine account of French settle- 
ment in the Ebro a few of Lacarra’s findings should be offered. Lacarra 
noted that Alfonso granted no “fueros” specifically for French settlers; 
this contrasts with French settlement, especially in Navarre, where 
separate communities were established. According to him, various 


*8 ‘Vazquez de Parga, et alu, Las peregrinaciones a Santiago de Compostela, vol. 1:465—- 
83; Lacarra, “Colonizacion ‘franca en Aragon’,” Colonizacion, 174-75; Collins, Basques, 
211-18; and CDA, no. 211. 

9 Pilar Garcia Mouton, “Los franceses en Aragon (siglos XI-—XIII),” Archivo de 
filologia aragonesa 26-27 (1979): 7-98. Her article supersedes the work of Manuel 


Alvar Lopez on this matter. 
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reasons account for this difference. French settlement in the Ebro 
was more sporadic, and French settlers less numerous than those of 
Navarre. Many French settlers were only laborers, and those who 
owned land were often absentee landlords. Lacarra also observes 
correctly that the French seem absent south of the Ebro at places 
such as Belchite. To fill the void of settlers here, military orders or 
special incentives to settlers were used, e.g., pardon for crimes.” 
Garcia Mouton’s observation that Bearnese settlers in Zaragoza 
ought to be linked to Count Gaston of Béarn’s lordship of the city 
should be tested, for it might reveal much about French patterns of 
migration. In the only surviving grants of property issued by Gaston 
the recipients were all French, if their place names are any indica- 
tion.*' At least two recipients in these grants were probably from 
Béarn—Garcia Forto of Aspa, and Arnauld of Lavedan. Garcia’s 
toponymic place name is a valley in Béarn, while Arnauld is prob- 
ably the count of Lavedan, who confirmed Alfonso’s grant of infanzon 
privileges to the settlers at Zaragoza. Lavedan is in Gascony, in the 


present-day province of Hautes-Pyrénées.** This suggests that Bearnese 
indeed did follow their ruler to the Ebro. 


%0 José Maria Lacarra, “Los franceses en la reconquista y repoblacion del valle 
del Ebro en tiempos de Alfonso el Batallador,” Colonizacién, 151-69; “Colonizacion 
‘franca’ en Aragon,” Colonizacién, 170-84. 

*! There has been some dispute whether persons with a surname composed of de 
and a place name truly had origins in that place. Although not always accurate the 
preponderance of evidence, including medieval sources on this matter, suggests that 
persons with surnames that were place-names probably had ties to the place of their 
surname. For a discussion of the methodology involving place names, and medieval 
evidence on the question, see Benjamin Z. Kedar, “Toponymic Surnames as Evi- 
dence of Origin: Some Medieval Views,” Viator 4 (1973): 123-30. 

Furthermore, as Garcia Mouton, “Los franceses,” pp. 80-83, points out, French 
settlement in Aragon and Navarre heavily influenced the development of first names. 
Of both Basque and Latin origin, Galindo, Enneco (Ifigo), Fortin, Garcia, Lop, 
Sancio (Sancho), Petro (Pedro), and Eximino (Jimeno) were the common first names 
in Aragon. Iohan or Iohannes was found on both sides of the Pyrenees. With the 
coming of the French, however, other first names became more common: Martin, 
and Poncius, for example. The popularity of these two names came from the diffusion 
of the cult of St. Martin of Tours and the influence of the French monastery St. 
Pons de Thomiéres in Spain. Guillelmus, Bernardus, Arnaldus, Berengarius, Robertus, 
Gaufridus, Stevan, and Vital were names common to France but originally not to 
Aragon and Navarre. Of course some of the names were also used in the Catalan- 
speaking counties of the Iberian Peninsula. 

* The grants can be found in LacDoc, nos. 59 (1119), 88 (1122), 109 (1124); also 
cf. CDA, no. 90 (1119), Garcia Mouton, “Los franceses,” 76-77. In LacDoc, no. 59 
(1119) Garcia Forto de Aspa was probably from the valley of Aspa in Béarn (see 
LacDoc, 2:123), and Arnauld, Arnaldo in the document, is a French name. See Henri 
Duffaut, “Recherches sur les prénoms en Languedoc,” Annales du Midi 12 (1900): 
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Other recipients of grants from Gaston were Pons of Fredelas, 
probably from Fredelas, renamed Pamiers by Count Roger II of Foix 
after his return from crusading in the Holy Land. Pamiers is a cor- 
ruption of Apamea, the ruins in Syria. Another was Arnauld of Gornes, 
Gornes being either Gorniés in the département of Herault, or else 
Gourné in the département of Aude. Despite grants to individuals, no 
charters of settlement were granted to the French as a group; and 
such grants would be a sure sign of their presence as a distinctive 
community among the Christian settlers of the Ebro. 

More substantial evidence would be needed to sustain the descrip- 
tion of French settlement in the Ebro as result of group migration 
and subsequent group settlement. Evidence gleaned from place names 
in the sources suggests such a pattern. For example, a Don Druas of 
“Alanzor” (Alencon, north of Le Mans) served in 1123 as a witness 
to a donation of Rotrou of Perche that Alfonso confirmed. Druas’ 
toponymic surname and his association with Rotrou suggest that he 
may have been one of the Normans who came to the Ebro with the 
count. Don Druas probably stayed in the Ebro; together with Raol 
of Condom (in Gascony) and his sister Lorenza he sold property in 
the Gallego district of Zaragoza to a Don Robert, probably French 
himself as the name indicates.** Among the numerous French wit- 
nesses was “Guilem,” also from Alencgon. ‘The same toponymic sur- 
name would indicate that both had come from Normandy to the 
Ebro. In another case, three witnesses, all from Condom, served in 
a property transaction between Iocelmus (Joachim) Guarin and Garsia 
Fort, both of whom were probably French.* The presence of French 
settlers with a probable common geographic origin suggests they might 
have settled together, if not having migrated together, after reaching 
the Ebro. 


189, 340. Arnauld may have not come from Béarn, however. Gornes is perhaps 
either Gorniés in the département of Hérault, or Gourné in the département of Aude, 
according to Jacques Lemoine, Toponymie du Languedoc et de la Gascogne. Contribution a 
Uhistowre du Midi Pyrénéen (Paris, 1975), 51. On Arnauld, also see Jean Jaurgain, La 
Vascome ..., 2 vols. (Pau, 1898-1902), 2:433-35. On Pamiers, see Lemoine, Toponymie, 28. 

8 Cf. nn. 31-32. 

* LacDoc, nos. 91 (1123), 163 (1128). 

* This Garsia is probably the same Garcia Forto from the Bearnese valley of 
Aspa mentioned in n. 32. See LacDoc, no. 179 (1129) for the property transaction 
involving the three persons from Condom. One, Bidal, is also mentioned in Gaston 
of Béarn’s grant to Garcia Forto in 1119. In 1124 Don Bidal granted property to 
Garcia. Thus Bidal and Garcia seem to have had some type of relationship in 
Zaragoza that seems continuous between the two dates. 
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If group settlement by the French was the pattern in the Ebro, 
then districts of French settlers in cities ought to be anticipated. At 
least for the reign of Alfonso I, the evidence is too limited to develop 
a sound description of the populations of the different neighborhoods 
of Ebro cities such as Zaragoza, Tarazona, or ‘Tudela. Thus it can- 
not be determined if certain neighborhoods were populated mostly 
with French.*° French-owned houses or shops were surrounded by 
similar properties also under French ownership. Pere Cabater and 
his wife Guasen sold some houses in the barno of the baths of Azocla 
in Zaragoza; the houses were bordered by those of Iohan and Benedet 
(Benedict).*’ Pere could have been either French or from a Catalan- 
speaking region with his first name; but the preponderance of French 
names in the lists of witnesses and /idewssores suggests otherwise— 
Gassion de Liuron, Ramon de Figuer, Lambert, and Iohan de Mez 
(Metz), for example. Benedet de Condom and Iohan de Ramas affixed 
their signs to the charter; presumably they were the Iohan and Benedet 
referred to as owners of the surrounding houses. In this nook of the 
barrio of Azocla, the French certainly seemed to have settled together. 

Unfortunately other evidence on urban settlement patterns of the 
French is obscure. Various shops certainly seem owned by the French. 
A Guiomar bought a shop from Robert of Jaca. The shop was sur- 
rounded by alfondas (caravansaries) owned by Garner and Galter, both 
from Huesca according to their toponymic surnames. Robert, Gar- 
ner, and Galter may have been French, as their first names indicate. 
If they were, then they had either lived in Jaca and Huesca for a 
long time, or else were descended from French who had settled in 
the two cities.*® 


°° For a rudimentary description of the neighborhoods of Zaragoza after Alfonso’s 
conquest, see Angel Canellas Lopez, “Evolucion urbana de Zaragoza,” Estudios de 
urbanismo. Dos cursos en la catedra Ricardo Magdalena (Zaragoza, 1960), 218-25. For 
Tudela, see Carmen Orcastegui, “Tudela durante los reinados de Sancho el Fuerte 
y Teobaldo (1194-1253),” EEMCA 10 (1975): esp. pp. 74-77, 96-102. Although 
principally concerned with Tudela after Alfonso’s rule, Orcastegui’s article also has 
information on Tudela’s physical layout during Alfonso’s rule. Also see Corral 
Lafuente’s diagrams of the Muslim centers of Ebro cities in “El sistema urbano.” 

*” TacDoc, no. 134 (1126): “Ego Pere Cabater et uxor mea Guasen... uindimus 
unas casas... 1n Garagoca in barrio de illo banio of Azocla ... et afrontant de una 
parte in casas de Iohan, et de alia parte in casas de Benedet.” 

°8 Thid., no. 95 (1124). We also do not know if the French settled near the Gate 
of Cineja, the location of the town market. See Lacarra, “Desarollo urbano,” 15. 
This gate received its name from the Sanhaja Berbers, for this is where they settled 
at Zaragoza. See LacDoc, 2:141; and Corral Lafuente, “El sistema urbano,” 48. 
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The designation of groups of people as vecinos in charters provides 
precious evidence on settlement patterns in the Ebro, including those 
of the French. The modern Castilian word for neighbor, vecino was 
the word designating a resident of a district.” When a group of people 
were called vecinos it can consequently be assumed that they formed 
a resident community. This is the case in two documents, one con- 
cerning Zaragoza and the other Alagon. 

In the document from Zaragoza, Bishop Garcia gave to a group 
of people, whom he called vecinos, a wood in return for paying tithes 
and the firstfruits, and for providing wax for lighting the dormitory 
of the cathedral clerics. The document’s scribe made the effort to 
spell out the names of the vecinos, which reveals that a broad mixture 
of settlers had come to the Ebro Frontier. One most certainly came 
from the realms of the Leonese king: Garcia Castellano, or Garcia 
the Castilian (Garcie Castellano); another from Portugal—Fernando 
of Portugal (Ferrando de Portogallo). A few came from Aragonese 
territories. There was a “Galindo de Laguorre” whose toponymic 
surname indicates that he came from a village in Sobrarbe, Laguarres. 
A Sancho Aznar (Santio Acenar) was most certainly Aragonese or 
Navarrese, as both his Christian name and surname indicate. Also 
among the vecinos was Sancho of Tornos, his toponymic surname 
most likely referring to ‘Tormos, a village to the southwest of Huesca, 
also an object of Aragonese settlement.*° 

Besides native Iberians, French were also among the vecinos. An 
Arnauld of Lourdes (Arnaldo de Lorda) appears, as does a Michael 
of “Mont Alegre,” who was probably French. A Iohan of Villanova 
is listed; but this toponymic surname is too vague to help. Iohan is 
perhaps French though.*! Also to be found is an Arias Pechinino, 
perhaps French as well. Finally there are names without indication 
of origin: “Petro Molinero” (Peter the Miller) and Petro Keiz. If these 
final names are of little help, the names of these vecinos as a whole 
reveal a patchwork of settlers and settlements on the Ebro in which 


*° Powers, Society, 310. 

* LacDoc, no. 211 (1132): “Uobis uicinis nomine Santio de Tornos et Petro 
Molinero, Garcie Castellano, Santio Acenar, Michaeli de Mont Alegre, Galindo de 
Laguorre, Iohani de Uillanova, Ferrando de Portogallo, Petro Keiz, Arnaldo de 
Lorda, Arais Pechinino et aliis post uos uenientibus.” On the identification of 
“Laguorre” as Laguarres, see LacDoc, 2:156. See n. 31 for common Aragonese names. 
For Tornos, see Ubieto, Toponimia, 192. 

#1 On “Arnaldo”, Iohan, and Michael as French first names, see n. 31. On Lorda 
as Lourdes see LacDoc, 2:158. 
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no one group dominated. Even allowing for error in the tricky matter 
of correlating toponymic surnames with a person’s origins, in this 
instance a group of vecinos undoubtedly had a mixture of geographi- 
cal origins. 

Only shortly after the end of Alfonso’s reign (1135), a charter of 
sale from Alagén also provides insight into the geographical origins 
of Ebro settlers. Among the useful information recorded in this char- 
ter is an extensive list of witnesses described as “all the residents of 
Alagon, great and small.”*? The names of the witnesses offer only 
little toponymic information. There is a Peter of Mezalocha (Petro 
de Meclofa), Mezalocha a village on the Huerva River, thirty-three 
kilometers from Zaragoza. Another person with some indication of 
geographic origin is a Guillem Petreg, son of a person from Tamarite 
de Litera, in Ribagorza (“Guilem Petreg filius de Petro Sanc de 
Tamarete”). Also listed are Johan and Martin from Arrota, perhaps 
Rueda de Jalon downriver from Alagon.* All these names indicate 
that emigration within the area of Alfonso’s conquests had begun to 
occur, since all three places came under Aragonese control during 
Alfonso’s reign. Perhaps one reason for movement from places such 
as Mezalocha and Rueda was the intense Murabitun pressure on the 
vulnerable lands south of the Ebro following Alfonso’s death in 1134. 

This information is most helpful but does not further our under- 
standing of French settlement in the Ebro. More beneficial in this 
respect is the natural division of the names listed in the charter between 
those clearly Aragonese or Navarrese, and those either southern French 
or Catalan. ‘The obvious Aragonese or Navarrese names stand out: 
Sancho (Sango), Jimena (Ximena), Ato Ariol, Galin Fortin (Galin 
Fertignons), Fortan Aznarez (Fertunio Acenarg), Jimeno Garcés 
(Exemen Garcez), Aznar Aznarez (Acenar Acenarc), Sancho Banzo 
(Sango Bancons), and Iohan Garcés (lohan Garceg). Also prominent 


are names that could be Catalan or Provencal cognates: Buimond, 
Don Bernard, Pepin (northern French?), Michael Ferranc, Don Artald, 
and Don Ugo of “illa Barba.” Names of Castilian-Leonese provenance 
also are included: Garcia Bono and Dominico Rubio.“ A Mozarab 


* LacDoc, no. 251: “Omnes alios uiginos de Alaon grandes et paucos.” 

** On Megclofa as Mezalocha and Arrota as Rueda, see Ubieto, Toponimia, 134, 
167. “Tamarete” is almost certainly Tamarite de Litera. | 

* Agustino Recoleto Gonzalo Diez Melc6n, Apellidos castellano-leoneses (siglos IX— 
XIE, ambos incluswe) (Granada, 1957), 97, 102. 
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may have even been in this bunch: Gahent Alcecri. Finally some 
names are difficult to place: Petro Michaelec, Garcia Michaelec, 
Montesin of Jaca, Facundo Petrec, Don Cohot, and Abaro. 

This list of veciznos is long, and again demonstrates that the settlers 
of the Ebro were a mixed group. Among these vecinos of Alagon the 
Aragonese and Navarrese perhaps dominated, but other groups were 
also sizable—French or Catalan, and Castilian-Leonese. Such evi- 
dence suggests that the French did not form separate communities 
on the Ebro Frontier, but for that matter, neither did the Aragonese 
or Navarrese. All these groups probably lived under the custom granted 
in royal charters of settlement that authorized settlement in a region. 

Unlike the French of Navarre who functioned under their own 
customs, the Ebro French were not legally separate communities. Stull 
the Ebro French may have acted together and cooperated in matters 
of importance requiring common action. In nearly every example of 
a property transaction at either Tudela or Zaragoza involving a person 
of French origin, some or all of the subordinate players in such trans- 
actions, the witnesses and fidewussores, were French as well. In the 
customary practices of land transactions in Aragon, such subordi- 
nates were drawn from the local community to which the buyer(s) 
and seller(s) belonged. 

Property transactions involving French and either Aragonese or 
Navarrese also conform to this pattern. Without fail, French buyers 
or sellers of property had fellow French assist in a property transac- 
tion as witnesses or fidewussores. In one property transaction, a cluster 
of persons with the surname Bordel (Burdeos, in the department of 
Gironde) are found, suggesting possible group migration to the Ebro. 
At the very least it indicates cooperation among peoples with com- 
mon geographic origin after their settlement in the Ebro. More sug- 
gestive in this transaction is the relationship of Gualter and Marches 
as father and son, both from Burdeos, indicating family migration to 
Zaragoza from France. ‘The document does testify to French settlers 
functioning and cooperating as a group, even after settlement. To 
participate in vital business like the alienation of property, the sellers 
of property in this document, Bonet and Lucia, would have called 
on persons with whom they had ties and could trust. 


8 See LacDoc, no. 73 (1121) for this example. On the identification of “Bordel,” 
see ibid., 2:130. Also cf. my discussion in chap. 2 on the participation of the local 
community in land transactions. 
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In other property transactions involving only persons of probable 
French origin, the pattern also holds—witnesses and /idetussores were 
usually all French as well. In transactions involving French and either 
Aragonese or Navarrese, or only between Navarrese and Aragonese, 
the pattern is less sure—an indiscriminate mixture of participants is 
the rule. In other cases this pattern does not hold true, for even in 
transactions involving both Aragonese and French the lst of wit- 
nesses and fidewussores might be dominated by French. Or in transac- 
tions between Aragonese or Navarrese only, French might serve as 
witnesses or fideiussores.° Thus no pattern exists, and it can be as- 
sumed that there was not legal or physical segregation between the 
French and their new Aragonese and Navarrese neighbors, as there 
was at Pamplona. Nevertheless, clusters of French settlers, especially 
those with the same toponymic surnames, in charters suggest that 
strong ties still existed among them. Settlement on the Ebro frontier 
did not necessarily dispel ties created by geographic origin, culture, 
or language. 

When the French did arrive in the Ebro they followed the custom 
of the land, meaning that of the Aragonese and Navarrese. Property 
transactions demonstrate this; charters record that fideiussores in trans- 
actions involving French acted “according to the fuero of Zaragoza,” 
fuero meaning here custom. Further proof of French recognition of 
local custom comes from their participation in the customary meal 
in Aragon and Navarre eaten to seal property transactions called the 
ahala.*’ The etymological origin of aliala is Arabic, and it is doubtful 
that the Ebro French, coming from areas of little or non-existent 
Arab influence, would have imported an Arabic word to describe a 
custom. Though strong in number in the Ebro, the French do not 
seem to have decisively altered custom. Instead they followed that of 
the realm in which they now lived. 

The puzzle of Alfonso’s disinclination to grant separate charters of 
settlement to the French is still unresolved. Other groups foreign to 
Christian Iberia received royal charters. The need for such marginal 
groups in Aragonese society to have royal charters seems clear—the 


*© See the various examples in LacDoc, nos. 59 (1119), 72 (1121), 74 (1121), 99 
(1124), 100 (1124), 109 (1124), 114 (1125), 129 (1126), 156 (1128). For French only, 
see no. 208 (1131). 

*’ For the fuero of Zaragoza, see ibid., no. 163 (1128). For the ahala, see ibid., 
nos. 73 (1121), 134 (1126). For the definition of the alala and Arabic origin of the 
word, see Nortes Valls, “Estudio,” 49. 
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case of conquered Muslims especially speaks for itself. Conquered 
Muslim communities received such rights, despite, or better said, 
because of, their subjugated status. Alfonso also established Mozarabs 
from Granada as a separate group within the society of the Ebro 
after their arrival in 1126. The Mozarabs were Christian; but they 
spoke Arabic and followed the old Visigothic ritual, now supplanted 
in Alfonso’s realms by the Roman rite. They were probably more 
foreign to the Aragonese and Navarrese than the French, to whom 
the Aragonese and Navarrese had grown accustomed through earlier 
settlement along the route to Santiago de Compostela. Also the French 
of the Gascon Pyrenees had strong Basque strains, as had the 
Aragonese and Navarrese. 

Alfonso did grant fueros to the French in Navarre, recognizing 
and attempting to preserve their differences to protect them from 
Navarrese hostility.” He did not do so in the Ebro, though. Alfonso 
undoubtedly favored his French comrades-in-arms in their Ebro ven- 
tures, and the French held Navarrese and Aragonese bishoprics; but 
such favor seems lacking for the French settlers. Lacarra has argued 
that this probably resulted from the lack of en masse settlement of 
French in places like Zaragoza and Tudela.°® Yet the heavy presence 
of French in the list of vecinos already examined hints that large 
numbers of French had settled in the Ebro. 

Perhaps Alfonso favored an open settlement of the Ebro—open to 
peoples of diverse geographical origin. Whether at Belchite, Zaragoza, 
Ejea, or Maria del Huerva, he established settlement by granting 
infanzon privileges to their settlers. In short anyone could come to 
settle, if they were Christian. This seems to have been the pattern at 
Alagon and Zaragoza, if the witness lists of vecmnos there can be relied 
on. The Battler may have only been following the precedent of his 
brother Pedro, who also had granted infanzon rights to settlers. Or 
he may have been trying to prevent the establishment of privileged 
groups, as the French seemed to have been in Navarre. Instead he 
sanctioned infanzons, whose economic privileges favored land devel- 


*8 Note, though, that Alfonso’s charters never protected their Visigothic ritual, 
which suggests that Mozarabs adopted the Latin rite after arriving in Aragon. See 
CDA, nos. 162 (1126), 253 (1132). 

# Lacarra, “Desarollo urbano,” 13-14; CDA, no. 211 (1129): “Adefonsus . . . uobis 
totos francos ... nullus homo non populet inter uos ne nauarro neque clerico neque 
nullo infancone.” 


°° Cf. supra, n. 30. 
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opment, and who were more responsible to royal authority than the 
high nobility. The Ebro would consequently remain an area where 
royal authority was more clear-cut and less impeded. 

Patterns of Aragonese and Navarrese migration to the Ebro are 
difficult to determine. Studies of frontier settlement of eleventh-cen- 
tury Aragon indicate that group migration from villages occurred. 
Village social ties continued after migration to and settlement on the 
frontier, even if those seeking their fortune on the frontier did not 
settle in the same area.”' A similar picture for settlkement on the Ebro 
frontier is hard to develop. Perhaps some group migration to the 
Ebro did occur, but the evidence for this is most slim. Alfonso’s grant 
of the customs of Cornago (in the modern-day province of La Rioja) 
to the settlers at Araciel (near Corella, south of the Ebro) suggests 
this. Alfonso ordered that “to you, all the settlers in Araciel... that 
you should have such customs just as those of Cornago have.’*? 
Alfonso’s command suggests that settlers from Cornago had come to 
Araciel and wanted to continue living under their old customs. 

Evidence such as this is scarce; and the little evidence available 
suggests that group migration of Aragonese and Navarrese to the 
Ebro was uncommon. No cluster of Aragonese or Navarrese settlers 
with similar toponymic surnames can be found in the regions of 
Alfonso’s Ebro conquests. ‘Typical is the example of the witnesses of 
a transaction at Calatayud whose toponymic surnames can be traced. 
They are Ifigo Garcéz of Lartes (Laros in the document), Garcia 
Garcéz of Luesia, and “Bermeyz” (Vermudez?) of Paracuellos 
(Paracoyllos in the document), and Don Dod of Calatayud. The latter’s 
toponymic surname is of no help, for he was clearly associated with 
the city in which the transaction took place. “Bermeyz’s” toponymic 
surname is also of no help for our purposes; Paracuellos could be 
either one of two pueblos located near Calatayud.°? 

Of more interest are Ifiigo of Larués and Garcia of Luesia. Larués 
is a pueblo located in the Sierra de San Juan de la Pefia, southwest 


*! Nelson, “Internal Migration in Early Aragon,” 146-48. 

* CDA, no. 198 (1128): “Uobis totos populatores in Aranciel... habeatis tales 
fueros quomodo habent illos de Cornaco.” 

Also see the example of Alfonso’s grant to the settlers of Monzén the rights of 
Borobia; ibid., no. 224 (1130). Borobia is in the province of Soria. (LacDoc, 2:126). 

*§ One is Paracuellos de Jiloca, located approximately four kilometers from 
Calatayud. The other is Paracuellos de Ribera, also located around Calatayud. See 
Ubieto, Toponimia, 153. 
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of Jaca, while Luesia is located approximately thirteen kilometers east 
of Uncastillo in the pre-Pyrenean foothills..* As the toponyms indi- 
cate, the two Aragonese had probably made their way to Calatayud 
from the old Aragon of the Pyrenees. ‘The two did not come from 
the same village; but both Garcia and Ifiigo came from old Aragon, 
indicating that Aragonese settlers came from there. 

This assertion seems too obvious even to be stated, since old Aragon 
was where the bulk of Aragonese would have still lived, even after 
the conquest of the Hoya de Huesca opened other areas to settle- 
ment. What is striking about these Aragonese from old Aragon is 
that their toponymic surnames are of pueblos and lesser towns. Rare 
is the Aragonese with the surname “de Jaca,” the most important 
city and capital of Old Aragon. Occasionally a person might be found 
in the documents with the toponymic surnames “de Bolea” or “de 
Uncastillo,” for example, towns prominent enough to have lordships. 
Also rare are Navarrese from Pamplona. In contrast persons with 
French first names but having surnames of Aragonese or Navarrese 
toponyms are almost exclusively from Pamplona, Huesca, or Jaca.” 
This would suggest that some Aragonese and Navarrese emigration 
from the interior of Alfonso’s realms was movement from rural areas 
to the relatively more urbanized areas of the Ebro such as Zaragoza. 
In contrast, French migration to the Ebro stands as somewhat differ- 
ent; it was movement from such major cities as Pamplona, Huesca, 
and Jaca to the major cities of the Ebro, such as Tudela and Zaragoza. 
This was true because the French had not settled in the rural parts 
of old Aragon. 

The lack of groups of settlers with the same toponymic surname 
at Zaragoza, Tudela, Calatayud, or Belchite suggests that Aragonese 
migration to the Ebro seems to have been spontaneous and indi- 


54 For the identification of Laros as Larués, see ibid., 116. 

°° LacDoc, nos. 74 (1121), 93 (1123), 95 (1124), 99 (1124), 162 (1128), 180 (1129), 
209 (1131), 214 (1132), 215 (1132). Cf. Bartlett’s observation that “the medieval 
urban population was an immigrant population” (The Making of Europe, 233). Based 
on data after Alfonso’s rule, Antonio Ubieto Areta concluded that the villages of the 
Aragonese Pyrenees experienced a loss of population, perhaps partly because of 
Aragonese migration to the Ebro. See his “Sobre demografia aragonesa,” 584-86. 
Also Manuel Alvar Lopez has determined, on the basis of toponymic surnames, that 
in the realms of Aragon and Navarre the bulk of Christian settlers whose origin was 
the Iberian Peninsula came from the two realms themselves. See “La formacion del 
apellido en los antiguos documentos aragoneses,” Estudios sobre el dialecto aragonés 
(Zaragoza, 1973), 149-52. The two scholars themselves admit that their conclusions 
are based on spotty documentation, thereby by making any percentages suspect. 
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vidual, the action of a single person or of a single person and his 
immediate family. Migration from old Aragon to the post-conquest 
Ebro may have been a gradual process, as individual Aragonese slowly 
made their way there. Again in contrast are the French; the pres- 
ence of French individuals with the same toponymic surname does 
indicate some group migration to the Ebro.°° 

As with French migration within the Iberian Peninsula, Aragonese 
and Navarrese migration to the Ebro was only part of a larger net- 
work of intra-I[berian migration. The frontiers of the realms of Aragon 
were only one area to which Aragonese and Navarrese journeyed. 
Their settlements also marked Castile and Leon. For example, Avila 
had been the beneficiary of settlers from Aragon and Navarre, nu- 
merous enough to influence the development of local toponyms.’’ 
The Ebro Frontier too benefitted from this intra-[berian movement 
of peoples. Besides the presence of French settlers, Castilians from 
Soria could be found at Tudela, and even an occasional Catalan in 
Zaragoza, for example. The Ebro was just one point on a grid of 
migration within the Iberian Peninsula. 

The presence of intra-Iberian migration also has importance for 
understanding the significance of the settlement of Mozarabs in the 
Ebro Valley. Alfonso’s importation of Mozarab settlers from al-Andalus 
after his daring raid there is one of those historical events celebrated 
because of its startling nature. Alfonso and his Mozarab settlers also 
draw attention for another reason. His use of them is an uncommon 
instance in which Alfonso’s actual importation of settlers to the Ebro 
can be pinpointed. According to Orderic Vitalis, some 10,000 Moza- 
rabs returned with Alfonso for settlement on Ebro lands.°° 


°® See above, this chapter on this point. As I noted in chapter two, the Ebro may 
have not been the most favored place for migration; rather, the new interior of the 
pre-Pyrenean plains was. 

*” See Angel Barrios Garcia, Estructuras agrarias y de poder en Castilla. El ejemplo de 
Avila (1085-1320), 2 vols. (Salamanca, 1983), 1:132, 136. For Toledo, see Gonzalez 
Plasencia, Repoblacion de Castilla, 2:103-5. 

*® For persons from the modern-day province of Soria, see LacDoc, no. 118 (1125): 
“Bernarde de Soria”, “Petro Sanz de Almanara”, and “Raymond de Almanara.” 
Almanara is Almenar de Soria; for the identification of Almanara, see ibid., 2:118. 
For a Catalan at Zaragoza, “Vilem Miro” with the toponymic surname of Solsona, 
a Catalan town, see ibid., no. 214 (1132). Also cf. the discussion above of the vecinos 
of Alagon and Zaragoza. 

*? See chap. | for the discussion of the raid. Also see O’Callaghan, Medieval Spain, 
220-21; Lacarra, Alfonso, 91-92; and Lomax, Reconquest, 184-85. For Orderic, see 
the Heclesiastical History, Bk. 13, chap. 6. 
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Numbers provided by medieval chroniclers are always suspect, and 
Orderic’s figures are no different. For such a large number of settlers 
the silence of Mozarabs in the sources is astounding. There does 
exist Alfonso’s charter granting rights of settkement to Mozarabs in 
Aragon. Also to be found is a royal charter settling Mozarabs in 
Mallén in 1132. Except for these notices, however, Mozarabs are 
scarcely mentioned in any surviving documents from cities such as 
Tudela or Zaragoza. 

In contrast to their scarcity at Zaragoza Mozarabs seem more com- 
mon in a place such as Calahorra, conquered by the Navarrese in 
1045.°' The effect of Mozarab settlement from al-Andalus in the Ebro 
appears negligible; perhaps it even deserves to be placed in the realm 
of myth.” More important was the intra-Iberian emigration to the 
Ebro that brought settlers from Castile-Leén, Catalunya, or the interior 
of the realms of Aragon and Navarre, and that aided the spread of 
foreigners to the Iberian Peninsula—the French. This was an infor- 
mal, unorganized process, made up of individuals and their families, 
and one not necessarily directed by the king or high nobility. 


Land Markets, Property Holding, and Landlords 


After arriving in the Ebro, Christian settlers, whether French, Navar- 
rese, Aragonese or Mozarab, could acquire land and property through 
several means. We have already examined the more familiar Christian 
agents of the movement of lands formerly Muslim—the king, and to 
a very limited extent, the high nobility. One of these agents of land 
settlement, the king, also provides sources key to understanding non- 
noble landholding practices: two royal charters concerning settlement 
at Zaragoza, one issued by Alfonso I, and the other by Ramon 
Berenguer IV, the count-prince of the Crown of Aragon (1137-1162). 


6° CDA, nos. 162 (1126), 253 (1132). I have my doubts about the authenticity of 
the latter, however. For Mozarabs in Tarazona, see Canellas Lopez, “T'arazona y 
sus gentes,” 33-34. 

61 For an example of a Mozarab at Zaragoza, although after Alfonso’s reign, see 
LacDoc, no. 260 (1135): “Domingo Mozarab.” In contrast, at Calahorra can be found 
such names as “Zafeid Quirqam,” “Dominicus Zuleman,” “Domingo Sarricin,” “Petro 
Zaheit,” “Petro cognato Dominico Alcherim,” and “Zaheid de Garceza.” See CDMR, 
nos. 58 (1120), 69 (1124), 83 (1125-1146), 84 (1125-1148). 

6 Lacarra also doubted that many Mozarabs from al-Andalus actually made it 
back with Alfonso after his raid. See “La repoblacion de Zaragoza,” Estudios, 127-28. 
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Alfonso’s document issued in 1133 confirmed the settlers of Zara- 
goza in their holdings, both outside and inside the gate of Cineja.™ 
If the document is genuine, the settlers could hold property by three 
means: (1) royal charter given by royal agents of land distribution, 
(2) purchases, and (3) leases (acaptum).* On the first means of acquir- 
ing land much has been written in chapter two about royal land 
settlement; and the second will be much discussed later in this chap- 
ter. For now land held by lease (acaptum) is of interest. 

Surviving charter evidence with the word acaptum or its variants is 
in short supply. Outside of Alfonso’s charter, two other examples 
can be found. In one example Auriol Garcés gave to his wife all 
the properties that “he has and is able to have or to lease.”™ In the 
other case, a Garcia Guillem of Bisimbre sold to Aznar Aznarez 
property that Garcia had “acaptavi” from King Alfonso.® In Garcia’s 
case acaptare apparently meant that he had come to own the prop- 
erty. The year of the sale was 1141 (Era 1179), demonstrating that 
Garcia had held the property at least seven years, since Alfonso died 
in 1134, Consequently, as memory of the original grant faded, Garcia 
may have assumed complete control of the property. Or landholding 
under the rules of the acaptum meant that the holder of a lease en- 
joyed usufruct and possession of the property, including the right to 
alienate it, although ultimate dominion over it was still exercised by 
a landlord. 

The latter interpretation may well reflect the reality. In Roman 
law, emphyteutic contracts meant a long-term lease of land that gave 
rights to the leaseholder similar to those of the actual proprietor. 
This meant that the holder of a lease could alienate and transfer it 
by testament.°’ The leap is long from Roman law to the legalities of 


°° CDA, no. 261 (1133): “Ego Adefonsus... mando et concedo et confirmo ad 
uos totos populatores de Garagoga foras et intus quod totas uestras hereditates quod 
habetis in Caragoga foras et intus de Cinegia.” On the identification of Cinegia as 
Cineja, see above. 

* Tbid.: “Hereditates ... quod uobis dederunt meos partitores de albaras, et de 
compras, et de acaptos.” According to Nortes Valls, “Estudio,” 168, acaptum is land 
held by emphyteutic contract. 

® LacDoc, no. 210 (1131): “Auriol Garciaz ad honestam uxorem suam nomine 
Mariam. Donauit ei donationem de totas suas hereditates quas habet et que potuerit 
abere uel acaptare.” 

°° AHN, Seccién de Codices, Cartulario del Temple, Sig. 595-B, fol. 131: “Ita quo- 
modo erant inde tenentes in illum diem quando ego eam acaptavi ex rege Adefonso.” 

°’ Berger, Encyclopedic Dictionary of Roman Law, 452. Cf. the acaptae discussed in 
Freedman, Ongins, 147. 
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property transfers and ownership on the Ebro frontier; but the simi- 
larities are certainly there. At any rate, if these examples are any 
indication, one way to hold property on the Ebro was through leases. 
Also leases were probably unwritten and therefore oral, since records 
of leases of any kind, let alone those of acaptum, are now non-exis- 
tent. Only snatches of the outline of leases can be gleaned from iso- 
lated charter references such as those just discussed. 

If property could be held through leases, then the presence of 
landlords is also implied. Perhaps issued in response to Zaragoza’s 
depopulation because of Murabitun pressure, Ramon Berenguer I'V’s 
charter of 1138 directly concerns this point. Ramon issued the char- 
ter to achieve two goals: (1) the resettlement of lands that no longer 
paid the tax (a/farda) to maintain the irrigation system, a sign that 
these lands were no longer being cultivated; and (2) to establish resi- 
dents in Zaragoza through penalizing by loss of property those per- 
sons holding properties outside of Zaragoza but no longer living in 
the city. This point is brought up three times in the document— 
Ramon was clearly irked by absentee property owners, or at least by 
those no longer living in Zaragoza.” 

Ramon’s vexation with absentee property owners may have been 
well founded. In much of Iberian law and custom, especially in Castile, 
such absentee residents would have offended custom. A person could 
be a resident (vecino) of a city only if he lived there for at least part 
of the year.®? Ramon’s document is the first written example to make 
residence in Zaragoza a prerequisite for ownership of land outside 
the city. Consequently Ramon’s settlement charter may be an ex- 
ample of unwritten custom being written down, so that royal power 
might better enforce it. Ownership of property could be established 
by claiming settlement on it; but linking residence in a city with 
rights to property ownership is another matter.” At any rate Ramon’s 
document suggests that absentee landlords were a problem—at least 
in Ramon’s view—plaguing Zaragoza. 


68 TacDoc, no. 281. 

69 On this Iberian custom, see Powers, Society, 99-100, 310. The “Fuero of ‘Twenty” 
did not contain a provision requiring residence in Zaragoza in order to hold land 
there. See CDA, no. 209 (1129). Requirements for residency were eventually estab- 
lished for places such as Tudela and Daroca. For Tudela, see Orcastegui, “Tudela,” 
72. For Daroca, see Corral Lafuente, Comunidad de aldeas, 223. 

© LacDoc, no. 129 (1126): “Huc et uxor uestra Petronella .. . uenditores sumus... 
uno campo... aduenti nobis de populatione.” 
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Whatever the aims of Ramon’s settlement charter, it clearly testi- 
fies to how land was held at Zaragoza. There were those who “once 
had property in Zaragoza, who sold their houses and retained their 
properties ... let him recover his houses, establish residency with his 
vecinos, and work his properties.” Besides those holding property in 
Zaragoza, there were those who had “properties outside in the almumias 
and do not have occupied houses in Zaragoza.”’' They too were to 
lose their properties if they did not return to live in Zaragoza. 
Wherever they held property, these persons seemed to have been 
property owners, who also were absentee, and this apparently consti- 
tuted a normal practice of landholding in the Ebro. 

That they were property owners, even if absentee, is also shown 
by the document’s description of a second type of landholders—those 
who held land from others. They were “all the men who have prop- 
erties of ecclesiastical persons, or of infanzons, or of pedones [who 
pay] a render [to them].””? As Alfonso noted in his charter of 1133 
that persons held land by leases, so Ramon’s charter of 1138 confirms 
Alfonso’s description of landholding. Ramon’s charter describes two 
types of landholders at Zaragoza—those owning property and those 
holding it by payment of a render (cens). Introduced in a previous 
chapter, the cens was a general term covering a number of renders— 
royal and private—used in northeastern Spain. In twelfth-century 
Catalunya it often represented the only payment of peasant tenancy; 
in other words, it was rent.’> This use of the cens conforms to 
Aragonese practice. Those who held land from others did so in re- 
turn for paying a render. In short they were tenants and not serfs 
bound to landlords by servile bonds. 

Ramon’s document confirms this point in another way. Those 
holding land as tenants might not have houses in Zaragoza but were 
to establish residency there, indicating that these persons could choose 
where they wanted to live.’* Other types of landholding may have 


" Tbid., no. 281: “Ullus homo olim habens hereditatem in Cesaraugusta qui 
uendidit suas domos et retinuit terras... recuperet suas domos, faciat uicinitatem 
cum suis uicinis ac laboret suas hereditates... omnes qui habent uel retinent 
hereditates foris in ipsis almuniis et non habent domos populatas in Cesaraugusta.” 

” Tbid.: “Omnes illi homines qui tenent hereditates de sanctis uel de infanconibus 
aud de pedonibus ad gensum.” Perhaps these persons would fit the category of 
villein discussed above. 

’ Freedman, Ongins, 74. 

™ LacDoc, no. 281: “Omnes illi homines qui tenent hereditates... ad censum et 
non tenent domos populatas in Caragoga, faciant uiginitatem in Cesaraugusta.” 
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existed at Zaragoza. In the “Fuero of Infanzones” Alfonso spoke of 
infanzons who held benefices (Aonores) from the nobility. Since the 
“fuero” was intended for those settlers of Zaragoza, possibly infanzons 
did hold land there from lords; and if they did, it seems that this 
was considered a private relationship, one with which the king did 
not interfere.” Even if this type of landholding was important in the 
Ebro (which it does not seem to be) there existed an equally impor- 
tant way to hold property. This way was through freeholding of 
property, most likely the predominant form of property holding at 
Zaragoza. 

The system of landholding in the Ebro as predominantly freeholding 
is shown, besides through these royal documents, in the multiple 
property acquisitions by individuals. Once again the focus will be on 
Zaragoza, and this time on a settler called Raol of Larroasafia. From 
Navarre, and perhaps French as his Christian name indicates, Raol’s 
first known appearance in the Ebro River Valley occurred in 1121 
at Zaragoza.’° Perhaps part of the general flow of the French to the 
Ebro along the pilgrimage route to Santiago, he had apparently 
decided to take up residence at Zaragoza, since the first of his nu- 
merous properties in and around the city was purchased in that year. 

The majority of Raol’s acquisitions were agricultural properties, 
including some in the outlying agricultural districts of Zaragoza. For 
the price of 45 sold: of Jacan currency, on 14 Apmil 1121, Raol pur- 
chased from Bonet of Bordel and his wife Lucia a Awerto-cum-vine- 
yard in the Gallego River district of Zaragoza. He acquired more 
property in the Gallego district on 4 December 1121, when he bought 
another /uerto-cum-vineyard for thirty sold in Jacan currency. At “ultra 
Gallego”, presumably an area beyond the Gallego district, at an 
unrecorded date during 1121, Raol acquired another /werto-cum-vine- 
yard for 55 sold of Jacan currency.” 

Besides these acquisitions, Raol added to his other properties with 
a flurry of acquisitions on 14 and 16 April 1121. Still accumulating 


° CDA, no. 90 (1119): “Habent fueros infantiones de Aragone qui non tenent 
honore de seniore.” 

76 For the identification of Arrassunna as Larrasoafia, see LacDoc, 2:121. Also, see 
Uria Riu et alu, Las peregrinaciones a Santiago de Compostela, vol. 2:108, for its location 
in Navarre on the pilgrimage route to Santiago. On Raol as a French name, see 
Albert Dauzat, Dictionnaire étymologique des noms de famille et prénoms de France, 3rd ed. 
(Paris, 1951). 

” On these purchases, see LacDoc, nos. 72 (14 April 1121), 73 (1121), 78 (4 
December 1121). 
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properties at Zaragoza, he bought from Margant of Mez a field at 
Arraballo (El Arrabal, the old Muslim barrio immediately across from 
Zaragoza on the north bank of the Ebro), and two fields at Cogullado, 
another district to the north of Zaragoza. In addition Raol acquired 
a house, presumably either at El Arrabal or Cogullada. The pur- 
chase price was four pounds of Jacan denaru.” 

Raol made other purchases on 14 and 16 April 1121, however, 
that expanded the geographic scope of his property holdings beyond 
Zaragoza and its immediate districts. At the village of Campofrio 
(Campo Fndo), approximately fifteen kilometers to the east of Zaragoza, 
Raol bought a field from Juan Garcés for 22 solidi. From a Don 
Pons, Raol bought a field at “Orba,” probably meaning the Huerva 
River, and three fields at the Aljaferia, probably located near the 
former Muslim governor’s palace outside Zaragoza.” 

Raol’s purchases at Campofrio and the Aljaferia had different 
conditions and restrictions than his other purchases, which were 
outright. For buying the field at Gampofrio Raol received only half 
of the field’s produce in the first year of his ownership: “I Don Raol 
bought... one field from Juan Garcés ... in such an agreement that 
in this year I shall accept half of the produce.” After the first year, 
Raol had two choices to make concerning his holding of this field. 
He could make an agreement with the Muslim farmer (exaric) work- 
ing the land for Juan, to allow him to keep working the property, or 
Raol could take over the property completely. 

His purchase of the fields from Don Pons brought to Raol a share 
of the produce. The Latin of the charter is unclear from which fields, 
those at Huerva or the Aljaferia, the share of the produce was to 
come, but the amount was one third. Furthermore, as much of the 
field—whether at Huerva or the Aljaferia is uncertain, the Latin is 


® See ibid., no. 74 (14 and 16 April 1121) for the purchases. On the identification 
of Cogullada (Cucullata in the charter), see Ubieto, Toponimia, 82. El Arrabal is still 
a prominent section of Zaragoza. 

" The purchases at Campofrio and Aljaferia are recorded in LacDoc, no. 74 (14 
and 16 April 1121). On the identification of Campofrio and Aljaferia, see Ubieto, 
Toponimia, 27, 71. The purchases at Cogullado, El Arrabal, Campofrio, Huerva, and 
Aljaferia were all recorded together as one entry in the Cartulario pequefio of the 
archives of the cathedral of La Seo in Zaragoza, Lacarra’s source. 

® LacDoc, no. 74 “Ego Domno Raol comparaui... una terra de Iohan Garcez.. . 
in tali convenicione ut in hoc anno accipiam medietatem de fructu, post isto uero 
anno si uoluero me facere abinimento cum illo exarich qui illo laborat faciam, si 
non quod habeam illo campo libero et ingenuo.” 
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again unclear—that Don Pons had showed to Raol was to be his 
free, as well as additional land he could develop. Besides all this, 
Raol received “the produce from the two other fields, one in Aljaferia 
and others in Huerva.”®! 

Despite some of the confusing details of the property transfer, the 
document clearly recorded that Raol bought the fields from Don 
Pons.” Yet Raol benefitted mainly by receiving a share of the crops 
from the fields, rather than by exploiting the land directly. He seems 
to have been more of a landlord than a farmer of the property. 
Perhaps Raol had only assumed the status of Don Pons as land- 
lord over the properties by purchasing the rights to the produce of 
the field. 

After 1121 Raol’s name disappeared from charters issued in and 
around Zaragoza, not to reappear until 1123, when further notices 
of his property acquisitions occurred. In that year Raol expanded his 
holdings in the district of ultra Gallego, buying a field next to his Auerto 
for eleven solidi in Jacan currency. Besides this purchase, Raol had 
also bought a house in Zaragoza in 1121. After his arrival in 
Zaragoza, Raol had become a substantial landowner in this key area 
of Alfonso’s Ebro conquests. ‘The surviving notices of his properties 
record his possession of at least thirteen properties; the majority of 
these were agricultural but also some were urban, since he bought 
two houses. After 1123, Raol’s fortunes may have turned for the 
worse. His name can no longer be found in any charters, suggesting 


8! Tbid.: “Comparaui... ego Raol de Larussunna de don Ponz sporonero III. 
campos in Aliafaria et de uno campo quod est in Orba tercia parte de illo fructu 
quod est in illo in hoc anno et de ilo campo quantum ego don Ponz illi hostendi 
habeat ingenio, et si potuerit in illo examplare simuliter habeat libero; et de duos 
alios campos illo fructu, uno in Algafaria et alios in Orba.” 

8 Tbid.: “Comparaui ego Raol de Larrussunna de don Ponz... dono in illos 
VII. libras denariorum minus quinque solidos.” 

8 Tbid., nos. 90 (March 1123), 93 (1 July 1123). I presume that the house was in 
Zaragoza, although the charter does not record its location. The document comes 
from the Cartulario pequeto, drawn up in Zaragoza for the cathedral records. 

The number of purchases—four in all—that Raol made in the area of the Gallego 
in 1121 and 1123 suggests that this area received heavy Christian development after 
Zaragoza’s conquest. Besides Raol’s holdings, other evidence for land purchases in 
the five years after Zaragoza’s fall also suggest the Gallego district experienced strong 
Christian development. See LacDoc, nos. 59 (1119), and 75 (1121). ‘That the Gallego 
would receive much development is logical, since it is on the north side of the Ebro 
and the bulk of the city of Zaragoza is on the south side. The Gallego would be 
more shielded from Murabitun raids, very probable in the contested lands of the 
Ebro. If one takes the train or bus from Zaragoza to Huesca, the fields located 


along the Gallego can still be seen. 
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that he had died, left the area, or at the very least, stopped acquir- 
ing properties. 

Another example of a holder of numerous properties like Raol is 
Ifigo Galindez, the mayordomo of the household of one of Aragon’s 
great lords, Lop Garcés Peregrino.** To serve Lop as the chief officer 
of his household staff meant that Ifigo must have enjoyed Lop’s 
trust, for which Ifigo was rewarded. In 1125 at the request of Lop 
Garcés Peregrino, Alfonso the Battler confirmed Ifigo’s possession of 
houses and irrigated land at Alagon, a town twenty-seven kilometers 
up the Ebro River from Zaragoza.® 

Perhaps given to Ifiigo by Lop, since Lop was Alagoén’s lord, the 
Alagoén property apparently was already in Ifigo’s hands—Alfonso’s 
grant only confirmed Ifigo’s holdings (“cartam confirmationis”). 
Whatever the circumstances of Ifigo’s acquisitions at Alagén, he 
steadily accumulated properties in the Ebro Valley after Alfonso’s 
confirmation in 1125. Ifiigo made important acquisitions during 
Alfonso’s reign; but after the Battler’s reign, the pace of Ifiigo’s ac- 
quisitions quickened, with the majority of the surviving records of 
Ifigo’s purchases coming after Alfonso’s death. 

In 1126 and 1129 Ifiigo expanded his holdings outside Alagon. In 
1126 he bought houses in Zaragoza.® In 1129, along with his wife, 
who appears for the first time with Ifigo, he bought property, only 
described as a “hereditatem,” at Epila for 100 sold: of Jacan cur- 
rency.®” Besides the geographical expansion of Ifigo’s and his wife’s 


® Thid., no. 207 (1131): “Ennecho Galindez maior domno de senior Lop Garcez.” 
In 1133 or 1134 Ifiigo served as a witness to Lop’s will, and he is again cited as 
Lop’s mayordomo. See no. 230. Also see no. 269 for another citation of Ifigo as 
Lop’s mayordomo: “Enneco Alintz maior domno de seynor Lop Arcez Peregrino 
qui fuit.” On Lop’s prominence and holdings, see chap. 3. 

® CDA, no. 150 (1125): “Ego Adefonsus ... facio hanc cartam confirmationis tibi 
Eneco Galindez de Alagon.... et pro amore de Lop Garcez qui mihi inde rogauit, 
concedo tibi in Alagon illa hereditate unde hodie [eras tenente] usque ad complimento 
de duas iugatas in regatiuo et unas casas.” 

8° LacDoc, no. 134 (1126): “Uindimus unas casas ad uos Eneco Galinz.” I am 
assuming that this “Eneco Galinz” is our Ifiigo, since so many of his property pur- 
chases were recorded in the cartularies of La Seo in Zaragoza, as this one is. Also 
it is hard to find property purchases by other persons named Ifiigo Galindez who 
can be definitely proven not to be Ifigo of Alagon. 

°” Tbid., no. 180 (1129): “Hec est carta auctoritatis uenditionis quam facio ego 
Sancio Fertinionis de Marcorlo uobis Eneco Galindez de Graganopele et de Alagone 
et de uestra mulier et uestris filiis ... uendo uobis illam meam hereditatem in Epila... 
per .C. solidos moneta iaccensis de medietate.” Also one of Lop Garcés Peregrino’s 
lordships, Epila is located on the Jalon River, approximately twenty-five kilometers 
from Alagon. 
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holdings, the purchase is also noteworthy because the scribe of the 
document assigned two toponymic surnames to Inigo: “of Gracinopol” 
(de Graganopele), and “of Alagoén” (de Alagone). Gracinopol was a vil- 
lage, now disappeared, approximately fourteen kilometers west of 
Jaca.®® As the surname “of Gracinopol” suggests, Ifiigo was perhaps 
from the Pyrenean heartlands of Old Aragon; but property holdings 
in Alagon had created another surname for this Aragonese. ‘The area 
in which Ifiigo now was making his mark was the Ebro. Hereafter, 
Ifigo only bore the surname “of Alagon.”” Property holding in the 
Ebro had created a new identity for Ifigo Galindez, the mayordomo 
of Lop Garcés Peregrino. 

In fact all Ifigo’s property holdings were concentrated in the Ebro. 
A list of Ifigo’s property holdings outside of Epila and Alagon comes 
from 1134, when Ramiro II confirmed Ifigo’s holdings not only in 
Epila and in Alagon but other places in the Ebro such as Cascalio 
(a district of Alagon) and Sobradiel (on the south bank of the Ebro, 
between Alagon and Zaragoza). Besides these properties outside 
Alagon and Epila, Ifiigo would add to his houses in Zaragoza bought 
in 1126. He purchased an additional house in Zaragoza sometime 
after 1137.” 

Ifigo consistently bought properties at least until 1148, the last 
date for which a notice of Ifigo’s property acquisitions survives. By 
such steady purchases, he amassed considerable properties, but to 
calculate their exact number is difficult, since some charters only record 
that an undefined amount of property was alienated. Ifigo did own 
at least twenty-five properties, with the majority located at Alagon, 
and others in Epila and Zaragoza.*' The list is lengthy, and to com- 


88 Ubieto (Toponimia, 104) locates it near the present-day pueblo of Espuéndolas. 

8° And even before, as Alfonso’s grant of 1125 attests. See CDA, no. 150 for the 
grant. For the use of the surname “of Alagon” after 1129, see LacDoc, nos. 241 
(1134), 242 (1134). 

° LacDoc, no. 242 (1134), records Ramiro’s confirmation. In the document Cascalio 
is “Catcales”, which Ubieto identifies as Cascallo, a barrio and district of Zaragoza. 
However, because of Cascalio’s similarity to the transliteration of Cascallo, and because 
Ifiigo’s landholdings were concentrated at Alagon, I would suggest that Catcales in 
this document is really Cascalio. See Ubieto, Toponimia, 73. When Ramiro confirmed 
Ifiigo’s properties, he also granted to Ifiigo additional properties at Alagon. See no. 
241 (1134) of LacDoc. 

On the house, see ibid., no. 277 (n.d., post 1137). As Lacarra correctly notes the 
date of the purchase has to be after 1137, since Ramon Berenguer IV is mentioned 
as ruling in Zaragoza. 

*! For the documents recording Ifiigo’s acquisitions, see ibid., nos. 116 (1125), 
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ment on each of Ifigo’s properties would be tedious; but some prop- 
erties do merit comment. Ifigo did try to consolidate his holdings— 
for example, in the complex of agricultural properties surrounding 
Alagoén, and also urban properties at Zaragoza. Possibly in 1131 he 
bought a fig orchard (/ficarale) at Alagon along the road to Zaragoza. 
The orchard was located between his vineyards. Taking further steps 
to consolidate holdings at Alagon, two years later Ifigo bought a 
huerto (as the fig orchard was, located along the “uia de Zaragoza’) 
bounded on one side by another of his huertos. At Zaragoza he bought 
a house located next to a house he already owned.” 

Ifigo perhaps intended to consolidate his holdings, to amass the 
capital that his various holdings represented. Consolidation would 
make his properties easier to manage, e.g., egress and regress to his 
agricultural properties. An increase in his influence in a district would 
also come to Ifigo if he were the greatest property holder. At any 
rate, the property holdings of Ifigo Galindez reveal a substantial 
landholder in the Ebro. Therefore he was a wealthy man in an 
agrarian society, where property, especially developed agricultural 
lands, was the true source of wealth. His wealth was catalogued in 
an undated inventory (called a census) of Ifiigo’s movable goods. His 
money totalled ten morabetinos. Besides this, he also possessed six 
silver vases, a silver chalice, three other silver ornaments, and fustian 
cloth from Valencia. Also to be found were various items of cloth- 
ing, furniture, a bridle, a saddle, and household provisions. Some of 
the wealth must have been generated by his property holdings, al- 
though it could have come from other means. His landholdings cer- 
tainly had to have helped, however. Inigo probably died without heirs; 
the only notice for Ifigo’s wife and family comes from 1129, after 
which they disappear. His properties ultimately found their way into 
the possession of the bishop and cathedral of Zaragoza. That so many 
charters of Ifiigo were recorded in the cathedral cartularies suggests 
that either Ifigo stored the documents with the cathedral, or else the 


180 (1129), 241 (1134), 242 (1134), 251 (1135), 264 (1136), 269 (1134), 277 (n.d., 
post 1137), 286 (1139?), 293 (1140), 306 (1141), 322 (1144), 355 (1148). I could find 
no references to any holdings of Ifigo at Huesca, for example. 

* For the fig orchard, see ibid., no. 286 (1139?): “Uendimus uobis illo nostro 
ficarale quod abebamus in Alagon, et est prope illa uia de Zaragoza, et de alia 
parte illo ficaral de Almodan, et est proper inter illas uineas uestras.” For the huerto, 
see ibid., no. 306 (1141). For the house, ibid., no. 277 (n.d., post 1137): “Et de alia 
parte ego comparatore” 
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cathedral acquired them after taking over Ifigo’s properties.” 

Raol’s and Ifiigo’s clusters of property acquisitions suggest several 
characteristics of property holding in the Ebro. First at places such 
as Zaragoza and Alagon the chance existed to enrich oneself, as Raol’s 
and Ifigo’s successful acquisitions clearly witness. It is uncertain if 
Raol were wealthy before coming to the Ebro, since no documents 
known to me exist of his holdings and means of living at his previ- 
ous residence(s). The circumstantial evidence of the purchases sug- 
gests that he was wealthy before coming to Zaragoza. In 1121 he 
had to muster a considerable quantity of sold: and denaru to make 
his purchases from five individuals; besides this money he had to 
provide for the alala, the traditional meal sealing a property transac- 
tion.*t A number of the purchases were made on 14 and 16 April 
1121, suggesting that Raol first became a property owner at Zaragoza 
around this date. Consequently he would have needed money before 
coming to Zaragoza to buy the properties. 

At any rate Raol’s fortune increased at Zaragoza after his original 
purchases. With the purchase of a house for fifteen solid: and a field 
for eleven solidi in 1123 he bought more property. Raol had pros- 
pered enough to increase and consolidate his holdings at Zaragoza. 
The field bought in 1123 was next to his Auerto in ultra Gallego. ‘This 
may have been the Awerto he had bought there in 1121.” 

Ifigo may offer a more solid case of social mobility. He had been 
the chief servant in the household of a great Aragonese lord; and 
this service probably opened the way for Ifigo to improve his lot by 
acquiring properties. After all Alfonso confirmed Ifigo’s initial hold- 
ings at Alagon at the request of Lop Garcés Peregrino (both Alagén’s 
and Ifigo’s lord), suggesting Lop’s initial role in Ifigo’s property 
acquisitions. Furthermore, most of Ifigo’s early property acquisitions 
were all associated with areas under Lop’s lordship. After receiving 
property at Alagén, Ifiigo set his sights on Epila four years later, 
where he again acquired more property at the site of one of Lop’s 
lordships.”° 


% See ibid., no. 423 (n.d.) for the inventory. For notice of his family, see no. 180. 
In a note to no. 423, Lacarra writes that the last notice of Ifigo in the cartularies 
of La Seo (meaning presumably the Cartulano grande and Cartulario pequefio) is 1154. 

% See ibid., no. 72, where the aliala was eaten in Raol’s house, suggesting that he 
was responsible for the meal. 

% See ibid. for the purchase of 1121. 

% See above on these matters. 
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If Ifigo’s association with Lop provided the foundation for his 
property acquisition, then Ifigo himself built soundly on this founda- 
tion. After Lop’s death in either 1133 or 1134, Ifigo amassed nu- 
merous properties on his own, establishing himself as a substantial 
landowner. Besides accumulations of property, Ifiigo may have climbed 
in social rank. In 1136 he was first addressed as senior in a document, 
and in three of the five surviving documents recording his property 
purchases, the title sefior is used.*’ Perhaps Ifigo had been declared 
infanzon by a charter of the king, thereby earning the right to be 
called sefor. ‘The first months of Ramiro II’s reign were shaky, and 
his confirmation of Ifiigo’s properties in 1134 suggests that he needed 
the help of Lop’s former mayordomo. Whatever the reason for Ifigo’s 
use of the title of sefior after 1136, he had at least prospered finan- 
cially by acquiring properties in the Ebro. For Ifigo the Ebro had 
proved to be a land of gain. 

Raol’s and Ifigo’s purchases suggest that a land market existed at 
Zaragoza, with repeated transfers of property the rule. Not only their 
property purchases indicate this, but the obvious participation of the 
sellers does as well. Nor did Raol and Ifigo acquire uncultivated 
lands. ‘The only property in need of development was the field some- 
where along the Huerva River acquired by Raol. This area was to 
the south of the Ebro River, probably the least developed area of 
Alfonso’s conquests. Well developed by former Muslim owners over 
the centuries, and now circulating in an equally well-developed land 
market, mature properties had been acquired by both Raol and Ifigo.” 

Raol and Ifiigo were able to buy properties without royal or 
seignorial approval, the common pattern of purchases between indi- 
viduals in the Ebro. Rare is even the hint of seignorial approval of 
a property transaction.”” The absence of this approval suggests that 


” See LacDoc, nos. 264 (1136), 286 (1139?), 293 (1140), 306 (1141), 322 (1144), 
355 (1148). 

8 Besides Raol’s and Ifigo’s acquisitions, similar purchases between individuals 
at Zaragoza are found in LacDoc, nos. 71 (1120), 95 (1124), 99 (1124), 100 (1124), 
114 (1125), 129 (1126), 163 (1128), 179 (1129), 193 (1130). For Tudela, see nos. 
108 (1124), 118 (1125), 177 (1129), 178 (1129). The practices at Tudela for alien- 
ating property were identical with those at Zaragoza. The evidence for a land market 
at Zaragoza and Tudela becomes even more abundant after Alfonso’s reign. 

*° Also see the previous note for land purchases without royal or seignorial ap- 
proval. Property was also alienated by right of ius hereditas. This means of property 
transfer does not seem to have required a charter, since charters usually concern 
sales between persons who are not family members. Alfonso spoke of the ius hereditas 
of infanzons and villeins in Old Aragon. See CDA, no. 243 (1131): “Mei populatores 
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the land market of the Ebro was open in the sense that it operated 
without control from local authority, whether royal or seignorial.'” 
The control of land did not rest with the high nobility; the approval 
of Gaston of Béarn, lord of Zaragoza, or Rotrou of Perche, lord of 
Tudela, was not needed in property transactions. As maintained in 
the chapter on the high nobility, their power did not rest on seignorial 
control of men and lands. Instead in the Ebro, independent control 
of the property, whether by great baron or by common freeman, 
characterized landholding. 

Consequently the holding of property was also free. In the Middle 
Ages many types of rights could be enjoyed over property, including 
dominium, usufructus, and possessio. Such individuals as Raol and Ifigo 
enjoyed dominium, i.e., clear-cut ownership of property. They did not 
acquire property from lords; instead, Raol’s and Ifigo’s properties 
were acquired from individuals free to dispose of their property as 
they saw fit. Although properties were seldom described as alodial, a 
clear indication of independent ownership, they still seem to have 
been held freely. In transactions, whether those of Raol, Ifigo, or of 
any individual, the standard words in Aragonese charter Latin— 
ingenuus, liber, francum—were used to describe a new owner’s rights 
over property. These are the same words used in royal charters to 
describe grants that clearly became alodial property, as we have seen 
in previous discussions of royal and noble settlement. Furthermore, 
these words characterized infanzon status and its corresponding rights 
to hold property freely. 

Obviously, the sellers also had to possess such rights to alienate 
property in this manner. What is striking about the alienation of 
land in this market is the absence of reciprocal obligations binding 


potuerint acaptare vel examplare iure hereditario de meos infanzones vel de meos 
villanos.” Also see LacDoc, no. 161 (1128) where an acquisition of property comes 
encumbered with ws hereditas. 

109 See chapter two for my observations on the effect of royal authority on the 
local level, including its role in property transactions. Also see my comments on the 
role of the local community in such acts. 

For a comparison of property alienation in the interior of Alfonso’s realms with 
the Ebro, see LacDoc, no. 130 (1126). A Lady Oria and Don Uital divided an alodial 
piece of property with the monastery of Santa Cristina. They made the partition “at 
the confirmation of Sefior Ifigo Fortufiones.” (Fecumus particionem de illa alode per 
laudamento de senior Eneco Fortuniones et de sua uxor.) ‘To be fair, the property alienation 
may have been of unusual importance, since all the vecinos of Bolea also witnessed 
the transaction. Thus the need for a lord such as Inigo to participate. Also Ifigo 
was not lord of Bolea at the time; Pere Petit was. See Ubieto, Los “tenentes”, 131. 
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those who give and receive properties. The payment of the proper 
price is the major obligation between parties in land transactions. 
Once the buyer had discharged this responsibility, the former holder’s 
ties to the alienated property were severed. In short Christian settlers 
like Raol and Ifigo were part of an independent group of landown- 
ers that existed in the Ebro.'®' Such a group of landowners is consis- 
tent with infanzons and their peculiar economic rights, a group whose 
rights were always fostered in charters of settlement in the Ebro. 

Past studies of the settlement of the Ebro have not underscored 
the force of the land market in developing the Christian Ebro. In- 
stead the king, nobility, and church have been emphasized as the 
agents of Christian settlement.’ Yet the presence of persons such as 
Raol, who perhaps never received royal grants of property, played 
an important role in developing Christian settlement of the Ebro. 
Even if Raol bought properties only from Christians, this did ensure 
that property continued to circulate among Christians, that Chris- 
tians continued to acquire property, and that their residence was 
established in the Ebro. All this occurred without royal supervision, 
in an extensive land market by which Christians acquired properties 
on the Ebro frontier. ‘Uhus the land market and its participants stand 
as an independent agent of Christian settlement of the Ebro. 

The role of independent proprietors of land in the settlement of 
other parts of the Iberian Peninsula has been established by various 
studies. In Catalunya rulers used the apnsio, alodial property first found 
in the ninth century, to foster settlement. Even as seignorial control 
of land increased in Catalunya, an open land market continued in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, where persons continued to hold 
and buy alodial property.’ In ninth-century Asturias-Leén free pro- 
prietors of land are seen as an integral part of the frontier settlement 


'! But also see LacDoc, no. 223 (1133) for Alfonso’s confirmation of the settlers of 
Zaragoza in their possessions, whether by royal grant, purchase or lease. Perhaps an 
attempt to emphasize royal control over the settlement at Zaragoza, or at least to 
shore up settlement, the royal proclamation must be balanced against the overwhelm- 
ing evidence of private individuals alienating property without royal concession. 

' Cf. Lacarra’s major analyses of settlement: “La Reconquista,” Estudios, esp. 
pp. 223-42; “La repoblacién de Zaragoza,” Estudios, 113-31; and Aragén, 69-73. 
Also see Laliena Corbera, Sistema social (esp. chap. 5) and Corral Lafuente, Comunidad 
de aldeas, passim. Laliena Corbera sees the settlement of the Bajo Aragon in the last 
half of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries completely in terms of seignorial domina- 
tion, whether by military orders or by great lords. This may well be true for Bajo 
Aragon during this period, but such a view of the settlement of the Ebro is incomplete. 

8 For the holding of land in the Catalan counties see, Freedman, Ongins, chaps. 
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of the Duero River Valley. In the Liébana region of Asturias, Garcia 
de Cortazar has determined that, especially in the ninth and tenth 
centuries, independent proprietors of land formed a major part of 
the region’s landholders.’ 

The studies just cited speak of different areas of the Iberian Pen- 
insula from the ninth to the eleventh centuries. This present study 
concerns a different Iberia, that of the twelfth century and a differ- 
ent region, Aragon. Studies of twelfth-century settlement on the Ibe- 
rian frontier generally do not emphasize the presence of freeholding 
property holders as agents of frontier settlement. Perhaps freeholders 
of land did not exist, or more likely they may have been overlooked. 
Studies of both the Castilian and Aragonese frontier assign the greatest 
importance to the king, nobility, and church as agents of settlement; 
but the independent settlement and acquisition of land by individu- 
als comparable to Raol and Ifiigo are not emphasized. Such schol- 
arship focuses more on institutional forms of settlement than on. 
spontaneous forms of settlement lacking a readily discernible form.'” 
The Christian settlement of the Ebro may have been different, since 


2-4; Archibald Lewis, “Land and Social Mobility in Catalonia,” Geschichte in der 
Gesellschaft , ed. Friedrich Prinz, Franz-Josef Schmale, and Ferdinand Seibt (Stuttgart, 
1974), 312-23. For the alod in the structure of Catalan landholding, see the monu- 
mental work of Bonnassie, La Catalogne, 2:205-9. Bonnassie also has an excellent 
article on the property holdings of a prosperous peasant family, the Vivases, in the 
Barcelona area in the eleventh century. He notes that the family held multiple, 
alodial lands, participated in an active land market open to all free peasants, and 
used either gold or local currency to make purchases. All this bears close resem- 
blance to the land market of the Ebro that I have just discussed. See Pierre Bonnassie, 
“A Family of the Barcelona Countryside and Its Economic Activities Around the 
Year 1000,” Early Medieval Society, ed. Sylvia Thrupp (New York, 1967), 103-23. 

104 On the Duero, see O’Callaghan, Medieval Spain, 178, undoubtedly based on 
Claudio Sanchez-Albornoz and his study of settlkement in the Duero. José Angel 
Garcia de Cortazar recasts the discussion of freeholding proprietors in the Duero in 
sociological terms in “Del Cantabrico al Duero,” Organizacién del espacio, esp. pp. 52— 
53, 62-63, 66-67. On the Liébana see Garcia de Cortazar and Carlos Diez, La 
formacién de la sociedad hispano-cristiana del Cantabrico al Ebro en los siglos VIL al XI (San- 
tander, 1982), 119-20, 123-24. 

10 Cf. Gonzalez Plasencia, Repoblacién de Castilla, esp. 2:169-94. Portolo empha- 
sizes geography and the key institutions—cities, fortified villas, and aldeas—dominat- 
ing the geography of the Tajo but ignores the movement of property; see his “Del 
Duero al Tajo,” 94-106. Recent social histories such as those by Barrios Garcia 
and Garcia Villar also do not discuss individual movement of property. They em- 
phasize types of land held by different groups of settlers and the location of groups 
in the hierarchical structures of society. 

For emphasis on institutions or social groups like the high nobility as agents of 
settlement in Aragon, see any of Lacarra’s works on Ebro settlement, Laliena Corbera, 
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independent acquisition of land outside of royal or seignorial direc- 
tion characterized much settlement. ‘This type of settlement deserves 
recognition, for it certainly had a role to play. 

The correlative side of the active land market was the market in 
urban properties that also constituted part of the Christian settle- 
ment of the Ebro. The majority of Ifigo’s and Raol’s purchases were 
agricultural properties; but this should not overshadow their acquisi- 
tions of urban properties, especially houses. Charters of sale of houses 
and shops at Zaragoza and ‘Tudela indicate that acquisitions like Ifigo’s 
and Raol’s were not unusual but rather the common practice. Houses 
and agricultural properties in the outlying districts often formed a 
unit; thus, both were usually alienated together. Besides houses and 
shops, other properties such as ovens could be alienated.'®° 

As with agricultural properties, urban properties such as houses 
could be a source of profit for their holders. Houses served as a 
valuable source of income, both to let out to rent and as urban 
properties to develop. Bishop Peter of Zaragoza certainly used his 
properties in this way. He gave a group of houses with their court, 
belonging to the cathedral of San Salvador, to Bonet of Bordel in 
return for a payment of twelve denari every Christmas. The payment 
was clearly rent.'° 

Bonet’s authority over the houses was extensive but does not ap- 
pear to be complete ownership. As long as he did so with the per- 
mission of the bishop, he could alienate the houses to anyone he 
wanted. In short he had the power to sublet this property. Bonet 
also had to alienate the house for six denaru less than what he paid 
the bishop and his chapter. He was not allowed to profit from his 


Sistema social, on the Bajo Aragon, and Corral Lafuente, Comunidad de aldeas, for the 
area of Daroca. One (Aragonese?) historian who does take some notice of individual 
settlement is Maria Asuncion Bielsa in her study of the Christian settlement of 
Barbastro. She notes that an unfortunate lack of documentation prevents her from 
pursuing the topic. See her “Notas sobre la repoblacion de Barbastro en el siglo 
XI,” Argensola 12 (1961): 208. 

© See LacDoc, nos. 71 (1120), 95 (1124), 179 (1129), 190 (1130), 193 (1130), 196 
(1130?). The alienation of ovens in Zaragoza was usually done by the bishop of 
Zaragoza to private individuals, suggesting that ovens may have been a monopoly 
granted to the bishop by the king. 

'7 Tbid., no. 71 (1121): “Ego Petrus Cesaraugustanus episcopus, cum consilio 
canonicorum, dono... Boneto de Bordello ipsas casas Sancti Salvatoris cum curte.. . 
tali convenientia quod in uno quoque anno in Natiuatate Domini dones nobis 
nostrisque successoribus tu tuaque posteritas .XII. denarios.” On the church’s role 
in this land market, see chapter five. 
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initial investment. Bonet also could not give the houses to knights, 
who, because of their status, might be exempt from paying any ren- 
der.’ The bishop and chapter continued their ownership of the 
houses, presumably receiving a rent for giving the houses to Bonet, 
and protected their profit by retaining a veto over any alienation 
that Bonet might make. 

The acquisition of a house might also result in improvements. 
Sancho, a canon of San Salvador of Zaragoza, sold for fifteen solidi 
half of his house next to San Salvador to his fellow canons. Attached 
to the sale were restrictions: the canons could alienate the house but 
only with his permission; and if they wanted to restore the house or 
else build there, the canons again needed Sancho’s permission, and 
the two parties were to split the costs." Houses were a source of 
profit, as Sancho’s sale shows. They also could be further developed 
or rebuilt, making houses potential areas of development in cities 
such as Zaragoza. 

The medium of exchange in the selling of property was money, 
usually Jacan, the standard currency of Alfonso’s Aragon. Scribes of 
charters specifically recorded the amount and type of money required 
to buy the property; special care was also taken to record the actual 
exchange of money as well.''° The attention given to money points 
out that payment-in-kind for property was not common, nor did the 
monetary amounts recorded in charters represent the value of ob- 
jects used to buy property. Other means of alienating property might 
be found, such as exchanges of property between two parties, but 
those means were uncommon.""' Sales of property in the Ebro were 
based on money. 

Landowners such as Raol and Ifiigo had numerous properties, not 


108 Tbid.: “Casas uendere uel alienare quesieris primum ad nos uenias et si uolerimus 
.VI. denariis minus quam ad alium nobis uendas. Sin habeas licentiam saluo nostro 
predicto usatico uendendi uel impignorandi quibus uoleris, tamen cum nostro consilio, 
exceptis caualariis.” For an almost identical arrangement involving the alienation of 
a house, see ibid., no. 179 (1129); for a shop, see no. 196 (1130). 

109 Tbid., no. 83 (1122): “Ego Sancius canonicus Sancti Saluatoris uendo uobis 
Seniori et Bernardo socilis et confratribus meis medietatem de mea kasa que est 
iuxta Sanctum Saluatorem, precio .XV. solidorum, tali conuentione quod si uendere 
uel impignorare eam quesieritis, primum ad me ueniatis, et si quesiero minus quam 
ad alium mihi uendatis uel impignoretis. ... Si forte uos in ipsa kasa reficiendo uel 
construendo aliquid expenderitis, medietatem uobis reddam et uos similiter mihi.” 

110 For examples, consult LacDoc, nos. 73 (1121), 129 (1126), 134 (1126). 

11 See ibid., no. 208 (1131) for an exchange of property between two parties, 
one living in Huesca and the other in Tudela. 
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always in the same location. Most of Raol’s properties were found in 
and around Zaragoza, scattered throughout various districts of the 
great city. Although concentrated chiefly at Alagon, Ifigo also had 
some agricultural properties at Epila. The dispersal of property would 
have made it awkward for either Raol or Ifigo to tend personally all 
their properties. The planting or harvesting season, or proper man- 
agement of their fields’ irrigation would have presented problems.'” 
Instead, the two men were probably landlords who let out their fields 
to others to work. 

The persons to whom Christian properties would have been let 
were probably exarics (Muslim tenant-farmers). One of Raol’s pur- 
chases suggests that he had become the landlord of an exaric, al- 
though after a year Raol had the option of discontinuing the rela- 
tionship. Also Raol seems to have only acquired the rights to part of 
the harvest of the fields that he bought at the Aljaferia and the Huerva 
River—a sure sign that he was a landlord collecting rent from his 
tenant.''’ Although these are the only examples of possible landlord- 
tenant relationships in which Raol and Ifigo participated, one sus- 
pects that as a rule exarics worked the fields, vineyards, and orchards 
of Ifigo and Raol. 

Ramon Berenguer IV’s settlement charter of 1138 sheds some light 
on whom, besides Muslims, may have been the tenants of landlords 
like Raol. One of the truisms of the Christian settlement of the Ebro 
holds that exarics furnished the bulk of agricultural labor, even until 
the expulsion of their Morisco descendants in the early seventeenth 
century.''* In line with this view, Raol’s and Ifiigo’s tenants were 
most likely Muslims. Yet Ramon’s document suggests that, besides 
Muslims, Christians could be tenant farmers, with both groups hold- 
ing properties from Christian landlords. Ramon directed his orders 


''2 For example Raol had properties in both the Gallego River district and an- 
other district beyond, called “ultra Gallego.” These districts are to the north of 
Zaragoza. He also had property in Campofrio, to the east of Zaragoza. Even in the 
eighteenth century, the Gallego district was considered far from the city, making the 
lands there difficult to exploit. This would suggest that Raol needed tenant-farmers 
or at least hired laborers to help him tend his lands. On these points, see the dis- 
tinguished Ignacio de Asso, Historia de la economia politica de Aragén (Zaragoza, 1798; 
reprint ed., Zaragoza, 1983), 56, 58. 

''3 See above on these points. 

lf See O’Callaghan, Medieval Spain, 301; Lacarra, “La Reconquista,” Estudios, 225— 
26; Canellas Lopez, “Tarazona y sus gentes,” 34; and Charles-E. Dufourcq and Jean 
Gautier-Dalcheé, Histoire économique et sociale de l’Espagne chrétienne au Moyen Age (Paris, 
1976), 100. 
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to Christians only, as the context of the document suggests. Conse- 
quently those holding property—including some presumably agricul- 
tural—in return for paying renders were Christian. Such tenants were 
not Muslim. 

Other evidence testifies of Christians as tenant farmers. Alfonso 
could even call Christians exarics (xaricos chnstianos), indicating that 
Christians also belonged to this group of tenant farmers.’ As this 
evidence suggests, perhaps the extent of Christian reliance on exarics 
has been exaggerated. Lacarra maintained that the number of Mus- 
lims at Zaragoza may have been less than that of other areas of 
Alfonso’s Ebro conquests.'’® He may have been right; hence in Ramon 
Berenguer’s charter the reference to Christian tenants who would 
substitute for exarics. 

Raol’s and Ifigo’s practices of property ownership exhibit similari- 
ties to those of the high nobility of the Ebro like Fortin Garcés 
Caxal and Lop Garcés Peregrino.''’ Except for Raol, all of them 
received royal grants of property, one sure way to gain land on the 
Ebro frontier. Another certain means to amass land was the active 
land market of the Ebro in which Inigo, Raol, Lop, and Fortun all 
participated. Open to all, from the greatest lord of Aragon (Fortun) 
to an obscure settler from Navarre (Raol), the market in land was as 
important as royal largess in acquiring holdings. An open land mar- 
ket was a distinguishing and accepted practice of Christian settle- 
ment of the Ebro. 

The great nobles Lop Garcés Peregrino and Fortin Garcés Caxal 
owned urban properties, as did Fortin and Ifigo. Only Fortin and 
Lop owned such revenue-producing properties as mills and a tenda, 
but all four owned houses. ‘The ownership of houses may have been 
crucial for Raol’s and Ifiigo’s holding of property. Ramon Berenguer’s 
settlement charter of 1138 indicates that to hold land at Zaragoza 
one had to be a resident, and the holding of a house qualified one 
as a resident. For Raol the holding of a house in Zaragoza made 
him a vecino, thereby establishing his right to hold property in and 
around Zaragoza. Ifiigo’s house at Zaragoza was even more crucial 
for his property holdings. His principal residence was most likely 
Alagon, since the majority of his holdings were concentrated there. 


15 CDA, no. 212 (1129). 
"6 Tacarra, “La Reconquista,” Estudios, 226-27. 
'!7 See chap. 3 for Fortin and Lop. 
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Consequently, he needed a house in Zaragoza to make legal his claim 
on properties at a place such as Sobradiel, within the boundaries of 
Zaragoza’s jurisdiction.''® The problem of absentee landowners may 
still have not been resolved, since it 1s doubtful that Ifugo resided 
full-trme at Zaragoza or for that matter at Alagon, since he owned 
houses in both places. ‘That ownership of houses established resi- 
dency suggests nevertheless why royal charters of settlement so fre- 
quently contained the command to build houses—they represented 
permanent, legal settlement. 

The geographical concentration of properties represents a major 
difference between the holdings of Fortin and Lop and those of Ifiigo 
and Raol. Fortin Garcés Caxal and Lop Garcés Peregrino had prop- 
erties scattered throughout the Ebro River Valley. Ifigo too could 
boast of properties located at various places in the Ebro—Zaragoza, 
Alagon, Sobradiel, and Epila. Most of Ifigo’s properties, however, 
were probably concentrated at Alagon, making this pueblo the center 
of his landed wealth. Raol’s properties were all concentrated in and 
around Zaragoza, the farthermost holding from Zaragoza only fif- 
teen kilometers away, at Gampofrio. 

Raol’s concentration of properties in one area was probably the 
normal practice of lesser landholders. Another example of this comes 
from At Sanz and wife Sol. ‘Their will records the couple’s ownership of 
a huerto at Daumel (?), and a field and another Auerto at El Arrabal. 
That two of their property holdings were located in El Arrabal sug- 
gests a concentration of properties in one area. Lacking the resources 
and political ambitions of the great nobility, persons like At and Sol, 
and Raol would have been wise to concentrate properties in one 
area, a practice that would maximize efficient management of hold- 
ings. ‘Io cite examples of persons other than the great nobility holding 
multiple properties in two separate areas, e.g., Zaragoza and Tudela, 
is difficult. The evidence would suggest, then, that persons such as 
infanzons usually confined their holdings to one area of the Ebro.'' 


''8 See LacDoc, no. 242 (1134) for his holdings at Sobradiel, and ibid. no. 281 
(1138) for Sobradiel falling within Zaragoza’s district: “Sunt terminus huius populationis 
de Caragoga uetere in susum et de illa alhandecha de Ossera en suso et Cofera en 
iluso et Sopratella en iusum, et de illo porto de Caragnnena enacha.” “Sopratella” 
is Sobradiel, a pueblo on the Ebro, fifteen kilometers from Zaragoza; see Ubieto, 
Toponimia, 185. 

'9 Zaragoza, Cathedral Archives, Cartulario pequeno, f. 48, 1 January 1130 (2 kalends 
January, Era 1168). At and Sol are not mentioned in the high nobility’s company, 
either as lords or as witnesses to royal acts. At may have been a partitor and one of 
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In contrast the high nobility needed many properties located through- 
out the Ebro to provide the resources necessary to support their 
political and military standing. 

Prominent partners in the property acquisitions and holdings of 
Fortun Garcés Caxal and Lop Garcés Peregrino were their wives, 
who also enjoyed property nights. Similar practices also prevailed 
among the lesser folk of the Ebro. Raol and Ifigo are not the most 
shining proofs of this, however. No mention of any family can be 
found for Raol, and only one notice survives for Ifigo’s family. Outside 
of this, his family is anonymous, suggesting that they had no prop- 
erty rights, or that they died after a single notice found in a docu- 
ment of 1129.'° 

The latter is probably true, since documents overflow with evi- 
dence for the proprietary rights of women in the settlement of the 
Ebro. Although Raol probably lacked a family, his purchases still 
illustrate the property nghts of women. In 1121 he purchased a huerto- 
cum-vineyard from Bonet of Bordel and his wife Lucia. Bonet made 
it clear that he and Lucia alienated their property together: “I Bonet 
of Bordel and my wife Lucia... sell to Raol of Larrasoafia a huerto 
combined with a vineyard.””' Also, as true of Aragonese charters 
from this era, the scribe of the charter took care to note that the 
customary practices of land transfers were observed. The transfer of 
money between the two parties was recorded; and Raol stated that 
he bought the huerto-cum-vineyard in the presence of both Bonet and 
Lucia, their children, and the vecinos of the property.'” 

Lucia’s rights in this land transaction were important enough that 
the scribe recorded that the purchase occurred in her presence. Since 
Bonet actually received the money, perhaps his rights were superior; 
but this does not detract from the importance of Lucia’s rights. She 
was not excluded from the customary legal practices of land trans- 
fers in Aragon. Lucia not only approved the property sale, but her 
presence at the exchange of money was also noted, indicating her 
approval of the sale. She served therefore as a witness of the pur- 


the justiciars of Zaragoza during Ramon Berenguer IV’s reign, suggesting he may 
have been an infanzon. Consult LacDoc, nos. 281 (1138), 311 (1142). 

120 TacDoc, no. 180 (1129): “Uestra mulier et uestriis filtis.” 

121 Tbid., no. 73 (1121): “Ego Bonet de Bordel et uxor mea Lucia super nomen 
Non Mais,... uendo tibi Raol de Arassunna uno orto misclato uinea.” 

122 Tbid.: “Ego Raol de Arrassunna, qui comparo isto orto de te Bonet de Bordel 
in facie de tua muliere Lucia super nomen Non Mais et de tuos filios et de uicinos 
ablactaneos, dono tibi in illo .XLaV solidos.” 
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chase, a most important aspect of custom, since witnesses confirmed 
the validity of property transfers. Lucia’s presence and approval were 
undoubtedly required to prevent her from making any future claims 
on this piece of property. 

As this document and many others show, a husband and wife shared 
rights over property, and mutual consent was required to dispose of 
property. Alienation of property usually followed a similar pattern: 
the sellers—if husband and wife—mention that they alienate prop- 
erty together, and the charter records that the practices of custom 
were followed to ensure the legality of the transaction.'” This pat- 
tern discloses the property nghts that women could exercise. It should 
be noted, however, that such rights were usually exercised in con- 
junction with the husband. Rarely did a woman buy property on 
her own. More commonly women alienated property on their own, 
especially in the form of pious grants to churches or monasteries. 
How women acquired the property is usually not mentioned; when 
it is mentioned, the property was acquired through inheritance. This 
suggests that the independent exercise of property rights by women 
was not too common; husbands seem to have been the senior part- 
ner of the marriage. This also seems to be true of the family struc- 
ture and inheritance practices in Catalunya, where individual pur- 
chases of property by women were rare in contrast to joint purchase 
or sales with their husbands.'** 

Sources also demonstrate other ways, besides alienating property, 
in which women possessed property rights. As did the women of the 
high nobility of Aragon, women of lesser rank designated how their 
properties were to be disposed of. Oria of Palazo was one such aragonesa 
who drew up a will to arrange her affairs.'* She left her property 


'° For other examples, see ibid., nos. 63 (1119-1122), 64 (1119-1129), 90 (1123), 
93 (1123), 95 (1124); 99 (1124), 108 (1124), 114 (1125), 118 (1125), 129 (1126), 134 
(1126), 163 (1128), 177 (1129). In no. 78 (1121), note the clause that describes 
persons who might dispute the transaction—it includes women: “Siquis uero homo 
uel femina uel aliqua subrogata persona post isto die, excepto rege, inde te uoluerit 
traere et istam cartam uiolare.” 

'# See Maria’s donation of property in Utebo to San Salvador of Zaragoza (ibid., 
no. 207; 1131); and Ala’s donation of a field at Arrabal to San Salvador (ibid., no. 
214; 1132). Catalan practices are discussed in José Ruiz Doménec, “Las estructuras 
familiares catalanas en la Alta Edad Media,” Cuadernos de arquelogia e historia de la 
ciudad 16 (1975): 107. 

9 LacDoc, no. 195 (1130). Ramon and Oria perhaps lived in Velilla de Ebro, 
since the vecimos of Bilela served as witnesses to Oria’s will. Ubieto, Toponimia, 60 
identifies Belila as Velilla de Ebro. 
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(heredttatem) to her husband Ramon and daughter. Among other pro- 
visions Ramon was to oversee the property (“in sua ulta domno et 
poteroso”) and to find a husband for his daughter. Having done so 
Ramon was not to take anything from his daughter (“in sua uita de 
don Ramon non prendat nulla causa mea filia’). Besides this protec- 
tion, Oria stipulated that her daughter come into full inheritance of 
Oria’s property if Ramon died before she (Oria) did. Oria’s explicit 
instructions left no doubt that she had a patrimony, and that she, 
not Ramon, was in charge of it. 

Sometimes a couple would dispose of their property jointly, as At 
Sanz and his wife Sol did. In return for their children establishing a 
commemorative mass (annwersarium) for them, At and Sol willed to 
their children huertos in the district and suburb of El Arrabal at 
Zaragoza, and another at “Daumel”(?); in addition, the children re- 
ceived their parents’ field at El Arrabal.'” The Aragonese couple 
exercised dominium together over these properties, as their joint dis- 
posal attests. 

Another example of the power of women to control property can 
be seen in Auriol Garcés’ donation of various properties (located at 
Tudela and Valtierra, among other places) to his wife Maria. At first 
glance the charter might appear to be a charter of endowment, in 
which the husband granted such valuables as property to his spouse 
upon their marriage, a practice stipulated in the Visigothic Law 
Code.'!?’ This was not the case, however. Auriol believed that his 
hold over these properties might be in jeopardy; he had been previ- 
ously married and feared the claims of his children by his previous 
wife on his holdings. As he himself explains, Auriol had donated the 
property to foil their claims: “Auriol Garcés gave these above-writ- 
ten properties to Lady Maria in such an agreement, that if the sons 
of Auriol from another wife, or any man will have wanted to accuse 
falsely, that Auriol Garcés should pay to Lady Maria four hundred 
morabetinos.”'”° 


126 Zaragoza, Cathedral Archives, Cartulario pequefo, f. 48, 1 January 1130 (2 kalends 
of January, Era 1168): “Ego At Sanz et mea mulier Sol facimus carta de memoria. 
Post obitum nostrum quomodo remaneat pro animas nostras seu diuidunt fills 
nostriis ... uno orto Daumel, et alio orto in Arraval quod fuit de albara de nuestras 
kasas, et illo campo maiore de Arraval.” 

127 Tbid., no. 210 (1131). On this practice found in the Code, see Heath Dillard, 
Daughters of the Reconquest. Women in Castihan Town Society, 1100-1300 (Cambridge, 
1984), 46-47. 

128 TacDoc, no. 210 (1131): “Istas hereditates suprascriptas donauit Auriol Garciez 
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Benefitting from the generosity, Maria seemed to have offered no 
objections to Auriol’s taking refuge in her property rights to protect 
his own. Auriol had himself stand as guarantor for her rights, assum- 
ing full responsibility for any disputes over the properties by his 
willingness to re1mburse Maria for any problems. Room still existed 
for Auriol’s children by a previous marriage to contest the owner- 
ship of property. Maria’s newfound ownership of the properties, 
though, lessened the nghts of Auriol’s offspring over the holdings, 
since Maria was not their blood relative. 

The case of Auriol and Maria may bear faint traces of provisions 
of the Visigothic Law Code concerning inheritance. The most wide- 
spread code of law in the Iberian Peninsula, it perhaps also left an 
imprint on Aragon.'”? The Code stipulated that when “after the death 
of the wife... children, who are known to be born from that same 
marriage, shall remain in the power and governance of the father 
with all the maternal property.” The status of the children and the 
father’s control of their mother’s property changed when the chil- 
dren married: “When the son takes a wife or the daughter a hus- 
band, let them immediately take possession of their portion of the 
maternal property from their father.”'°° Unlikely as it is that Auriol 
knew the Visigothic Law Code, he was still a shrewd student of 
customary law, aware that it permitted a father’s sons to claim their 
dead mother’s inheritance. If the Code were the precedent for this 
custom in the Ebro, then the sons could claim their mother’s inher- 
itance when they married. The similarities between the Code and 
the practices outlined in Auriol’s charter are uncanny. In turn this 
suggests that the Visigothic Law Code had some influence on inher- 
itance practices not only in the Ebro but in Aragon in general. 

Another important point about the holding of property in the 
settlements of the Ebro should be made about Auriol’s donation to 
Maria. Auriol’s children from another marriage could lay claim to 
his property, showing that children were also important players in 
land ownership and alienation of property. In other cases children of 


ad domna Maria sua mulier in tali conuinencia, aut ullus homo calumpniare uoluerit, 
quod Auriol Garciez pectet a dona Maria CM morabetinos.” 

'9 See chap. 2 for this. 

13° Leges Visigothorum, IV.2.13, ed. Karl Zeumer; M.G.H. Legum Sectio I, vol. 1 
(Hannover, 1902): “Post mortem uxoris... filii, qui de eodem coniugio nati esse 
noscuntur, in patris potestate et gubernatione permaneant cum omnibus rebus 
maternis;... Cum vero filius uxorem duxerit aut filia maritum acceperit, statim a 
patre de rebus maternis suam percipiat portionem.” 
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participants in property transactions also consented to the alienation 
of property. The ages of the children are not given in the docu- 
ments; but their necessary consent in property transfers suggests that 
they could eventually expect to inherit property from their parents.'*! 
Their consent thwarted future claims of children over property, or 
else assured the children’s future hold over properties in cases where 
their families received property. 

The rights of women to hold property in the society of the Ebro 
are consistent with those that Heath Dillard identified among the 
women of twelfth- and thirteenth-century Castilian towns. Three types 
of property were held in a marriage: (1) the property of the wife, (2) 
the husband’s property, and (3) that acquired during the marriage 
and belonging jointly to the couple.'** This tripartite division of prop- 
erty mirrors that of couples in the Ebro. Couples certainly acquired 
property together in the Ebro.’ The example of Lady Oria shows 
that women did control property independently of their husbands— 
a woman’s will determined to whom her property would go, and 
men undoubtedly had possessions of their own. This interplay of 
property ownership between men and women in the Ebro reveals 
women as co-settlers with their husbands. Women too found their 
fortune on the frontier, settled in cities such as Zaragoza and ‘Tudela, 
and had a key role in the Christian acquisition of land. 

The lines of inheritance in Aragonese families are difficult to de- 
termine. Local custom and family structures would determine inher- 
itance practices; unfortunately, studies on custom in Aragon, espe- 
cially on that of inheritance, are wanting.'** Probably different strains 
of custom marked the lands of Aragon and Navarre—and therefore 
the Ebro—, not the least of which was Basque. Matrilineal transmis- 
sion of property was a Basque custom, and some evidence indicates 
its practice in the Ebro region. Lop Garcés Peregrino had willed the 


'3! See Dillard, Daughters, 26-30, for children’s rights in Castile to the inheritances 
of their parents. 

'32 Thid., 69. 

'33 See n. 123 for examples of this. Also see chap. 2 for the discussion of the 
property rights possessed by women of the high nobility, and especially the will of 
Maria and Lop Garcés, which reflects the tripartite division of property in a marriage. 

'34 On the family in Aragon, including rights of property and inheritance, there 
exists the lonely article by Domingo J. Buesa Conde, “La familia en la Extremadura 
turolense,” Aragon en la Edad Media. Estudios de economia y la sociedad (siglos XII al XV) 
3 (1980): 147-81. Buesa Conde’s study is based almost exclusively on the Fuero of 
Teruel, and concerns more the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
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royal grant of Afiesa to his wife Mayor. In turn she had passed on 
a fourth part of Afiesa to her and Lop’s nephew Galindo.'® Inher- 
itance by nephews, as in Galindo’s example, indicates matrilineal 
transmission of property, a Basque custom. In this way property passed 
not to the oldest son and out of the mother’s branch of the family, 
but to the son of the mother’s oldest brother, keeping property within 
the mother’s family. This is perhaps the case here with Lop, Mayor, 
and Galindo.'*® Or in the example of Dofia Oria discussed above 
her daughter was to receive all of Oria’s property after her father’s 
death, another indication of matrilineal inheritance. 

Other examples suggest primogeniture was at work in inheritance. 
In the will of Lop Garcés and Tota, Lop’s oldest son was to receive 
the personal weapons that Lop wore on his body; presumably these 
were the best. ‘The brothers of the oldest son received their father’s 
other weapons. Lop’s oldest son was to accept the weapons “as one 
among his brothers.”’!%’ 

Yet these examples of matrilineal inheritance and primogeniture 
are few, and perhaps not too sound at that. Galindo may have been 
only the son of Lop’s brother, for Galindo calls Lop my uncle (meo 
tio) and Mayor only Lop’s wife (sua muliere). Dofia Oria’s transmission 
of her property to her daughter may well have been only acknowl- 
edging the provision of the Visigothic Law Code that “into all inher- 
itable property the woman ought to be accepted.”!’® Rather than 
primogeniture or only matrilineal inheritance, the predominant prac- 
tice was equal inheritance among all children, which echoes the 
Visigothic Law Code. It stipulated that if parents died intestate, then 
both sisters and brothers should equally share in the family inherit- 
ance. If there were no children, then the property of intestate par- 
ents should go to nephews.'” Although wills evidencing such inher- 
itance practices are hard to come by, charters of property alienations 


'° AHN, Seccién de Cédices, Cartulario del Temple, Sig. 595—-B, ff. 103v—104r: 
“Dono... illa quarte parte de illa almunia de Anniesse ... Qui fuit de senior Lop 
Garceg Peregrino meo tio, qui dedit illam ad sua muliere et sua mulier dedit mihi.” 

'© Collins, Basques, 193-94. But note that Daniel Alexander Gémez-Ibafiez, who 
studied the Basques of the Pyrenees in the 1960s, holds that primogeniture was the 
accepted Basque practice of inheritance. See his The Westem Pyrenees (Oxford, 1975), 33. 

'57 TacDoc, no. 66 (1120): “Suas armas de corpore remaneant ad suo filio maiore, 
et totas illas armas alias remaneant ad suos filios. Et ipse filius maior accipiat sua 
parte de eas quomodo unus ex fratribus.” 

8 Leges Visigothorum, 1V.2.10: “Ut in omnem hereditatem femina accipi debeat.” 

'9 Tbid., IV.2.1: “Si pater vel mater intestati dicesserint, sorores cum fratribus in 
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record that besides mothers and fathers, the other family members 
addressed in alienations were children (fil, filius, or filia).'*° As in the 
Visigothic Law Code, the children of the nuclear family were the 
other most important family members in the movement of property. 
Even Lop Garcés’ oldest son, apparently favored by Lop, had to 
accept this favor as only one among his brothers.'*! Consequently all 
children inherited equally; and, as we have seen in the wills of Lop 
Garcés and Dojia Oria, children could inherit from either mother or 
father. Inheritance in the Ebro was both patrilineal and matrilineal. 

The participation of children in property transfers points out that 
rights to own property resided in the group—in this case the family. 
The family group seems to have been nuclear and not extended, 
since mention of collateral family members such as cousins is rare; 
the words filu, fils, or fila are used to describe offspring. This view 
is supported by the discussion of family inheritance practices in the 
Visigothic Law Code—property went to the parent’s children first, 
not to other family members. Extended family members more fre- 
quently mentioned are brothers-in-law or sisters-in-law, when a mar- 
ried brother and married sister alienated property together.'*? Each 
member of the family had some claim to property, and the indi- 
vidual claims together formed a collective right to property. The 
individual family member’s rights were interdependent, since all had 
to be acknowledged. 

The identification of rights in a group is consistent with the prac- 
tices of the society of the Ebro and medieval society in general. ‘The 


omni parentum facultate absque aliquo obiectu equali divisione succedant.” IV.2.2: 
“Si intestatus discesserit, fili1 primi sunt. Si filii desunt, nepotibus debetur hereditas.” 
Ruiz Doménec, “Las estructuras familiares,” 95-106, mistakenly believes that IV.2.1 
of the Code stipulates that the eldest son inherits. The Latin clearly states otherwise. 

149 See LacDoc, nos. 73 (1121), 99 (1124), 109 (1124), 177 (1129), 180 (1129), 208 
(1131). 

4! LacDoc, no. 66 (1120). 

‘2 Bonnassie believes the basic family unit of the eleventh-century Catalan peas- 
ant family that he studied was nuclear. See his “A Family of the Barcelona Coun- 
tryside,” 117. 

Buesa Conde, “La familia,” 169, believes that the family in the area of Teruel 
extended to collateral relatives and even servants, who became part of the family 
clan. This may well be true, since in Aragon there existed the creatus, a child brought 
in from outside the immediate family to be reared as one’s child. See Nortes Valls, 
“Fistudio,” 96, for the definition of the creatus. In chapter 2, I pointed out that in his 
will the powerful noble Lop Garcés Peregrino ensured that the knights in his reti- 
nue were taken care of, as well as his wife. Thus the two both were part of his 
family. In matters of inheritance the nuclear family was most important, suggesting 
that it was the basic family unit. 
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lands of the Ebro abounded with different groups. Alfonso granted 
the customs of infanzons to the settlers at Zaragoza, who by settle- 
ment there became members of the infanzons, enjoying the privi- 
leges of this group. Alfonso settled and granted rights to Mozarabs 
as a group in the Ebro. Subjugated Muslims were established as 
separate groups within the society of the Christian Ebro, possessing 
the right to live according to laws peculiar to Muslims. Even indi- 
viduals such as Raol, free to buy property, had this right checked by 
the privilege of the local community of vecinos to approve transactions. 

Property holding in the Ebro was predominantly freeholding. This 
has important implications broader than for the borders and history 
of Aragon alone. In line with the stress on king, nobility, and church 
as agents of settlement is an emphasis on the dwindling freedom of 
the Iberian peasantry.'* The eminent Spanish social historian José 
Angel Garcia de Cortazar has synthesized these views in his grand 
work on the social development of Iberia, which also directly affects 
any interpretation of Aragonese and Navarrese settlement of the 
Ebro.'** In his view, twelfth-century rural Iberia—meaning all Ibe- 
ria, not just Castile-Le6n—was fast solidifying into a hierarchical world. 
But one example is the urban center that dominated the surround- 
ing countryside because of royal fueros and charters of settlement 
that elevated. the legal ‘status of towns. This domination especially 
manifested itself in the seignorial control of lords over the rural peas- 
antry. Seignorial justice prevailed, and peasants became tied to lords 
by severely onerous bonds; the more socially level Iberia of the ninth, 
tenth, and eleventh centuries was becoming only a distant memory 
in the twelfth. In short medieval Iberia had become feudalized. For 
Garcia de Cortazar and others feudalism does not mean military 
feudalism. Rather, he understands feudalism in the European sense 
of a political and economic system in which great lords dominate 
the rural world’s means of production and those who produce (peas- 
ants). His interpretation is neo-Marxist, one advocated by other schol- 
ars such as Reyna Pastor and Carlos Laliena Corbera.'* 


‘8 Reyna Pastor de Togneri, Resistencia _y luchas campesinas en la época del crecimiento 
y consolidacién de la formacion feudal: Castilla y Leén, siglss X-XIH (Madrid, 1980), 113- 
22; and Pascual Martinez Sopena, La tierra de Campos Occidental. Poblamiento, poder, y 
comunidad del siglo X al XIII (Valladolid, 1985), 216-40. 

'* This synthesis is found in his La sociedad rural en la Espanta medieval, 2nd ed. 
(Madrid, 1988). The discussion of the crystallization of the feudal system in Spain 
is found in chap. 2, especially pp. 55-78. 

'® An excellent summary of this “feudal” view of Iberian history is found in 
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The “feudal” interpretation of medieval Iberia’s development needs 
to be challenged. Even more it demands challenge, because it flies in 
the face of the experience of Alfonso’s Ebro, one of the areas such 
scholars as Garcia de Cortazar cite as an example of the growing 
feudalization of the Iberian Peninsula.'* At least for Alfonso’s reign, 
the lands of the Ebro were not feudalized in the sense that Garcia 
de Cortazar means, 1.e., that a noble elite controlled them and their 
peasantry. Landowners in the Ebro probably did not use serfs to 
work their lands. When the evidence does permit glances at the tillers 
of the soil, it reveals that such persons as Raol of Larroasafia were 
landlords who had tenant-farmers working lands. Landowners’ con- 
trol rested upon property, not persons. ‘The landholding practices of 
persons like Raol and Ifiigo did not differ too greatly from those of 
great lords like Fortin Garcés Caxal. In fact much of the remainder 
of this study (although not its intended purpose) refutes much of the 
“feudal” interpretation of the social development of medieval Iberia 
as applied to the Ebro. The backbone of the Ebro’s peasant labor, 
Muslim tenant-farmers (exarics) were free, able to enter into and break 
contracts freely with Christian landlords. ‘The physical layout of the 
agricultural lands of the Ebro favored individual holdings. At the 
local level, the most important force in the administration of justice 
was the local community, not great lords with a right to exercise 
private justice. Nor was the king a great force at the local level in 
administering justice.'* 

The evidence from the Ebro clearly portrays an active land mar- 
ket, in which repeated transfers of individually-held property were 
the rule, without interference from the nobility. Neither members of 
the high nobility nor especially tied to them, an independent group 
of landowners, at best members only of the petty nobility (nfanzons), 
were the mainstays in this land market. ‘They were equally as impor- 
tant as the great nobility in insuring Christian control of the Ebro. 

All the conclusions of this study contradict a “feudal” interpreta- 


Richard Fletcher, St. James’s Catapult. The Life and Times of Diego Gelmirez of Santiago de 
Compostela (Oxford, 1984), 294-96. 

146 Garcia de Cortazar, La sociedad rural, 61: “En Zaragoza y la suya y en algunas 
otras localidades aragonesas, el primer escenario del paso de una formacién 
economico-social, la tributaria, andalusi, a otra, la hispanocristiana feudal.” The 
“seignorialization” of Aragonese society did occur, but only later than Garcia de 
Cortazar suggests. 

147 See chap. 6 on exarics; see below, this chapter on the agricultural geography 
of the Ebro; and see chap. 2 on the administration of justice. 
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tion of the Ebro’s settlement. Such an interpretation also stands against 
that of Lacarra, the undoubted authority on medieval Aragon. In 
the Extremadura of Bajo Aragon, according to the don of Aragonese 
medieval studies, freedom in its medieval guise reigned; all were free 
from royal and seignorial domination.’ True, there existed social 
distinctions in places such as Zaragoza, with some groups having 
more privileges than others. The “Fuero of Twenty” speaks of the 
right to have justice without interference from either a knight or 
infanzon, showing that these two groups may have had special privi- 
leges.'* But pesky knights and infanzons do not make for total 
seignorial domination of the residents of Zaragoza; perhaps the pos- 
sibility, yes, but one that was not mature. The blanket application of 
the feudal synthesis to twelfth-century Iberian society needs rethink- 
ing, at least for the Ebro frontier. 

The landholding practices of persons like Fortin Garcés Caxal, 
Lop Garcés Peregrino, Raol of Larrasoafia, and Ifigo Galindez also 
point to one other major conclusion concerning the Christian settle- 
ment of the Ebro. Fortun and Lop, as great lords, were absentee 
landlords of their private landholdings; about this there can be no 
doubt.'*° Ifigo and Raol held numerous properties, which they prob- 
ably oversaw as landlords, with others doing the actual work for them. 
The predominance of Christian settlers as landlords probably served 
to relieve the pressure for large numbers of Christian settlers to se- 
cure the Ebro, which is usually considered the most pressing need of 
the post-conquest Ebro.’°' Christian settlement, as has been shown, 
often proceeded in a piecemeal fashion, some areas seeing develop- 
ment, others not. Even those areas of the Ebro that benefitted from 
direct Christian settkement developed slowly.'*? Intensive settlement 
of an area was not the key to Christian subjugation of the Ebro. 
This is seen in the example of the river valleys of the Queiles (with 
Tarazona as its chief city) and of the Huecha (with Borja as its chief 


8 Lacarra, Aragon, 57. 

8 CDA, no. 209 (1129): “Mando vobis quod habeatis vestros iuditios inter vos 
ipso vicinialimente et directamente ante meam iustitiam... et nullus adducat ibi 
aliquam potestatem vel aliquem militem aut infanzonem pro bannariza et pro vocero 
contra suum vicinum.” 

'° See chap. 2 for their role as landlords of personal property holdings. 

'! See Lacarra, “La Reconquista,” Estudios, 223-24, 232; idem, “La repoblacién 
de Zaragoza,” Estudios, 119-22; de Mox0o, Repoblacion, 300; and Corral Lafuente, 
Comunidad de aldeas, 25. 

'2 See chaps. 2 and 3 for the uneven pace of Christian settlement. 
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city). Except for Borja and ‘Tarazona, the towns and pueblos of the 
two valleys recetved almost no Christian settlement until the seven- 
teenth century, when the Morisco descendants of Mudeyjars were 
expelled.’° Although still clearly Muslim in demographic numbers, 
this did not make the areas any less “Christian.” Muslims no longer 
dominated politically, Christians did. Rule over the Queiles and 
Huecha valleys never escaped the Aragonese, despite pressure not 
only from the Murabitun, but also from the Navarrese (after their 
split with Aragon in 1134) and of course from the always bother- 
some Castilians. What insured Aragonese rule over the numerically 
dominant Muslim population was control of political and economic 
authority. The establishment of lordships was a critical step in assert- 
ing political control.'* 

The economic tools of Christian rule over the Ebro were the nu- 
merous Christian landlords like Raol, Lop, Fortan, and Ifiigo, who 
usually held multiple properties. ‘Thus it did not matter that each 
district of ‘Tudela, Borja, ‘Tarazona, or Zaragoza be filled with Chris- 
tian settlers. A landlord could hold many properties, even be absent 
from them, but still bring much land under direct Christian control. 

As Christian landlords, settlers like Fortin, Ifigo, Lop, and Raol 
were imposed over a base of agricultural workers, the majority of 
whom were probably exarics. In this way the economic authority of 
Christians over the Ebro was secured; Muslim tenant-farmers tilled 
the lands of Christians. The imposition of Christian economic au- 
thority meant neither the destruction nor the immediate reshaping 
of the Muslim agrarian system. As in the Christian Ebro, so under 
past Muslim rule exarics too had been tenant-farmers. Neither did 
Christians alter the Muslim field system or the system of irrigation.'° 
The Aragonese conquest of the Ebro had substituted then one group 
of landlords (Christian) for another (Muslim). The Christian settle- 
ment of the Ebro can consequently be defined as the establishment 
of a foreign rentier class over a subjugated, indigenous population.'® 


193 Garcia Manrique, Las comarcas, 55-56, 177-78, 181-82. 

154 Bartlett, Making of Europe, 53, believes lordships based on a solid process of 
enfeoffment necessary for securing a frontier area. Although Alfonso did not “enfeoff” 
his followers, the point that lordships secured an area is applicable to the Ebro. 

'5S For the status of exarics under Muslim rule, see Glick, Islamic and Chnstan 
Spain, 151-52. Also see chap. 6, where I argue that they continued as tenant-farm- 
ers under Christian rule, at least during the twelfth century. 

'96 This interpretation is Lynn Nelson’s, who has generously allowed me to incor- 
porate it into my work. 
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This Aragonese colonialism was a peculiar form of settlement in 
the twelfth-century Iberian Peninsula, practiced neither by the 
Castilian-Leonese in the conquered Muslim kingdom of Toledo nor 
by the Catalans, who had yet to make decisive territorial gains against 
al-Andalus. It did not totally disrupt the Muslim physical infrastruc- 
ture. Yet at the same time Aragonese colonialism provided for a 
thorough domination of those who maintained it. It was an equilib- 
rium most happy—at least for the Aragonese, Navarrese, and their 
foreign allies. 


The Agriculture of the Ebro 


Charters yield bountiful information on property holding and agricul- 
ture but are of little use for pastoralism, a pillar of the medieval 
Aragonese economy, which was based on means other than the written 
word, as the lack of surviving charters attests. The main source of 
wealth in Pyrenean Aragon, pastoralism undoubtedly continued to 
play a major role in the Ebro, part of a major system of transhumance 
in existence from Roman times.’*’ Indications of pastoralism occur 
in scattered references to the products of livestock and to rights of 
pasture. The herbaticum, a fee for grazing, was collected at Zaragoza, 
and chance references to wool, meat, and cheese in documents indicate 
that sheep and perhaps cattle were raised around Zaragoza.'’ Probably 
the horse was also part of the livestock pasturing on the lands around 
Zaragoza. Through the grazing rights ceded by Alfonso in the “Fuero 
of ‘I'wenty,” the inhabitants of Zaragoza received rights to pasturage 
in the woods (sotos) within Zaragoza’s boundaries. Zaragozans also 
received royal permission to pasture their flocks in any other areas 
(terminos) that they wanted.'? This suggests that a two-part system of 


'57 On the importance of pastoralism and the system of transhumance, see Nelson, 
“Land Use in Early Aragon,” 115-27. Also see Maria Isabel Falcon Pérez, “La 
ganaderia aragonesa medieval,” Estado actual de los estudios sobre Aragén. Actas de las 
terceras jornadas celebradas en Tarazona, del 2 al 4 de octubre de 1980, 2 vols. (Zaragoza, 
1984), 2:893-903. 

'8 See LacDoc, nos. 94 (1123), 204 (1131). If José Angel Sesma Mufioz is right 
that meat played only a minor role in the Aragonese diet, then livestock such as 
sheep were probably raised for wool, not for meat. See his “Aproximacion al estudio 
del régimen alimentario del reino de Aragon en los siglos XI y XII,” Homenaje a Don 
José Maria Lacarra de Miguel en su jubilacién del profesorado, vol. 2 (Zaragoza, 1977), 66-68. 

9 CDA, no. 209 (1129): “In primis persolto vobis totos illos sotos de Novellas in 
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grazing existed at Zaragoza. ‘The soto was a wood close to the river 
and a suitable place to graze one’s animals.'!© The terminos used for 
grazing were the wastelands of the mesas outside the river valleys 
and also probably part of the system of transhumance. Zaragoza was 
thus linked to a complex system of livestock raising, with both a 
local and regional focus. 

The “Fuero of Twenty” indicates that rights over grazing lands 
around Zaragoza were common, since all the settlers of Zaragoza 
were to enjoy access to pasture. This is the one feature agricultural 
life in the Ebro shared with the open field system of northern Eu- 
rope, where common rights to grazing on stubble and fallow land 
were practiced.'®! Probably not too practical on the irrigated fields of 
the Ebro the grazing of livestock was instead concentrated in the 
outlying, undeveloped areas. In contrast to the Ebro field-system of 
individually held, discrete plots of land, pasture was open to all, its 
use governed by common custom. 

The conquest of the Ebro probably caused a transformation of 
the Aragonese economy. Even though pastoralism remained one of 
the two major components of the Aragonese economy, the advance 
from the Pyrenees to the agriculturally productive plains of Huesca 
and then on to the Ebro must have worked a major change in the 
economy and in the economic well-being of Aragon. A region with 
a predominant economic base of agriculture was new to the Ara- 
gonese. Providing another source on which to base wealth other than 
herds, this unfamiliar large-scale agricultural economy also suggests 
one reason why the preservation of Muslim agriculture served the 
Aragonese so well. ‘They lacked a model to follow other than the 
one that they had conquered. 

In the Ebro, pastoralism shared importance with agriculture, per- 
haps the greatest source of wealth there. True for medieval Aragon 
as a whole, agrarian history remains understudied, despite a general 
and lively interest in the topic in medieval studies.’ A lack of agrar- 


luso usque ad Pinam,... persolto vobis illas herbas totas de illos sotos, ubi pascant 
vestras bestias et de totos alios terminos ubi alias bestias pascunt.” 

' On the soto, see Orcastegui, “Tudela,” 117. From the soto firewood was also 
collected and timber harvested. 

'8! Richard C. Hoffman, “Medieval Origins of the Common Fields,” European 
Peasants and Their Markets. Essays in Agrarian Economic History, ed. William N. Parker 
and Eric L. Jones (Princeton, 1975), 24. 

'2 The best survey of not only the agrarian history of medieval Aragon but for 
Aragon through the modern period is Gregorio Colas, Carlos Forcadell, and Esteban 
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ian histories even characterizes the Ebro, site of Aragon’s most pro- 
ductive agricultural lands and the center of the realm during the 
later Middle Ages. This lack seems curious since any economic his- 
tory of the region would have to focus on agriculture, the lifeblood 
of Aragonese economic life along with pastoralism.'® Especially un- 
noticed in the secondary scholarship is the physical geography of the 
agrarian lands of the Ebro, despite abundant charter descriptions of 
this, especially for Zaragoza and ‘Tudela. The physical layout of the 
fields ought to be described, for it will broaden our understanding of 
the Ebro landholding system presented above: individually held plots 
of land, alienable at the will of the holder. 

In charters various means are used to describe agricultural plots of 
land. The name of a property is one way. A vinea 1s obviously meant 
to indicate a vineyard. Or a plot of land might be defined in terms 
of grain seed, suggesting that it was a grain-field (a matter taken up 
below). In charters of alienation another frequent method of describ- 
ing agricultural plots was to note their boundaries, thus providing a 
geographical description of a plot. At times such descriptions could 
be quite extensive, indicating the importance of borders in defining 
a buyer’s acquisition. This was the case when Fortun Sancho Dalavés 
and wife Maria sold to Guillem, a canon of the church of San Sal- 
vador of Zaragoza, a truck-garden or field (orto) located in the Zara- 
goza suburb of El Arrabal, on the north bank of the Ebro. In the 
document precise boundaries have been assigned to the garden: “The 
garden is in El Arrabal, next to the mills of Pedro Jiménez; on the 
eastern part is the boundary of the Gallego, on the other part an 
acequia.”'®* The recording of property boundaries undoubtedly defined 


Sarasa, “La historia agraria,” Estado actual... la terceras jornadas, 2:791—854. That not 
until 1972 were more Aragonese employed in industry than in agriculture is a fact 
found on p. 794. On medieval Aragonese agrarian history, also see Manuel Gomez 
Valenzuela, La vida cotidiana en Aragon durante la Alta Edad Media (Zaragoza, 1980), 
87-97; and the still valuable work of Ignacio de Asso, Histona de la economia politica 
de Aragon. For one of the better accounts of the agrarian history of a region, see 
Garcia Manrique, Las comarcas de Bona y Tarazona. 

'63 The authors of the “La historia agraria” lament the lack of systematic studies 
on pp. 794~95. 

'# TacDoc, no. 114 (1125): “Ego Fortunio Sancio Dalavés et uxor mea Maria, 
uendimus tibi Gilelmo capellano et canonico Sancti Salvatoris unum ortum... Qui 
ortus est in Arravallo, iuxta illos molinos de senior Petro Eximeino; de orientali 
parte est adfrontatio eius Gallecho, ex alia parte acequia.” The ortum here is prob- 
ably a large truck garden, part of a complex of irrigated ortos as its location by the 
Gallego River and an irrigation canal (aceguia) indicate. 
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more clearly Guillem’s new property, and therefore his ownership. 
In this way it also mirrored royal descriptions of Muslim properties 
that defined Christian ownership. 

This example is but one of many to be plucked from Ebro docu- 
ments. Besides physical objects such as mills and irrigation ditches 
marking boundaries, adjoining tracts of land and their owners also 
served as boundary markers. In another example from El Arrabal, a 
field was defined completely in these terms: “['The field] has the 
boundaries on the eastern part the orto of Garcia Fortes and another 
orto of Galin Jimenones; on the south the field of a Moor, by the 
name of <>; on the west the field of you buyers; on the northern 
part the alhobces of the king.”'® These boundaries describe well the 
physical layout of the field: a rectilinear, discrete piece of property, 
bounded by similar tracts of land with a similar form. ‘There existed 
an interlocking grid of agricultural plots of land, access to which was 
provided partly by surrounding roads. Boundary descriptions also 
establish that properties were held separately from their neighbors 
and their properties. This description of agricultural properties in the 
Ebro typifies them as a whole—whether gardens, fields, or vineyards.'®° 

Other areas of the Iberian Peninsula offer some comparison to the 
agricultural geography of the Ebro. At Avila roads also played an 
important role in connecting the village or town with its outlying 
agricultural lands. In places such as Pla de Bages in Catalunya, fields, 
although irregular and dispersed, had distinct boundary markers. A 
similar system existed for Toledo. Here the region was divided into 
alquerias (farm-hamlets) with agricultural lands formed of discrete plots 
of land with identifiable boundaries. Adjacent roads made access to 
fields possible. Where such access was not possible, local judges (alcaldes) 


165 TacDoc, no. 129 (1126): “Uno campo qui est infra terminis de Cesaraugusta, in 
loco ubi dicitur Arraval, ... Habet affrontationes de parte orientalis orto de Garcia 
Fortes et alio orto de Galin Exemenones, de meridie campo de mauro nomine [lac.], 
de occidente campo de uobis comparatores, de parte aquilonis alhobces de rex.” 

166 See ibid., no. 214 (1132) where a grain field at the Zaragoza suburb of El 
Arrabal was bordered by the public road to Cogullado, a Awerto, and the alhobce of 
the king. For other examples of rectilinear plots, see ibid., nos. 99 (1124), 216 (1132). 
Even more examples abound after Alfonso’s reign. For examples at Huesca, see 
CDCH, nos. 96 (1105?), 110 (1112), 131 (1130). For the Rioja, see CDMR, nos. 58 
(1120), 66 (1123), 68 (1124). Compare the similarity of this medieval layout of fields 
to the photograph of present-day fields of the Awerta of Tarazona in plate 14 of 
Garcia Manrique. I also thank my colleague John Lomax, whose ideas on this matter 
have been most helpful to me. 
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decided how best a field could be entered, with the least amount of 
damage to neighboring properties.'®’ 

In contrast, a mixture of open and closed fields existed in Old 
Castile, depending on the terrain. On the plains open fields thrived, 
while in more hilly areas closed fields predominated. Northern and 
central Leon in the twelfth century had an incomplete ordering of 
the countryside, with cultivated fields side-by-side occasionally found, 
but also a dispersal of agricultural plots, unintegrated with each other. 
Perhaps the unevenness of the system (anarquia is the word used) came 
froma lack of Christian settlers to occupy fully the countryside.'™ 

If different than some of its Iberian neighbors, the system of land- 
holding and the layout of agricultural lands in the Ebro stand miles 
apart (both literally and figuratively) from the common field system 
that dominated much of Western Europe, especially England, north- 
ern France, and Germany, and which usually receives textbook 
notice as the normal system of landholding in medieval Europe.’® 
The agricultural lands of the Ebro were not part of a communal 
system, one’s holdings swallowed up in the structure of agrarian lands 
common to the local community that also regulated their use.'” 
Neither, as in the open field system, were agricultural lands in the 
Ebro intertwined with a local lord’s seignorial control of a village, 
the holders of land in the common fields bound by servile ties to the 
village lord. ‘Their authority neither wanted nor needed, lords were 
strangers to property transfers in the Ebro among commoners or the 
lesser nobility. The local community of vecinos had some influence 
over property transfers; but this authority was more concerned with 
the prevention and mediation of property disputes than with decid- 
ing property transfers.’ Outright rejection or approval of individual 


'67 For Pla, see José Ruiz Doménec, “Roturacion de tierras en Catalufia durante 
el siglo XI,” Hispania 33 (1973): 500-1; for Avila, see Barrios Garcia, Estructuras, 
1:147—48; and for ‘Toledo, Pastor de ‘Togneri, “Poblamiento, frontera y estructura 
agraria,” 199-201, 214. 

'8 For Old Castile, see Jesus Garcia Fernandez, “Champs ouverts et champs 
cloturés en Vieille-Castille,” Annales. Economies, Sociétés, Cwilisations 20 (1965): 692. 
The fields of Leon are discussed in Villar Garcia, La extremadura, 141-42. 

'9 A fine description of the open or common field system is found in Hoffman, 
“Medieval Origins,” 23-71. 

'° Note a charter of sale in which the egress and regress to a field are sold by 
the owners of the field; the nights of access to the field did not rest in the local 
community of property holders. See LacDoc, no. 129 (1126): “De quantum inter istas 
affrontaciones includunt sic uindimus uobis ab integrum cum exiis et regressis earum 
in precio quod placuit inter nos et uos .X. solidos Iachensis.” 

'7! This is discussed in chap. 2. 
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property transfers was not the prerogative of vecinos. Gommon inter- 
ests requiring community regulation of lands existed in such matters 
as rights to the irrigation system, and in egress and regress from 
fields, important issues in a field system made up of interlocking plots 
of land that formed a grid. All these practices indicate that the custom 
of landholding in the Ebro was not that of the open field system. 

Discrete, individually held plots of land as the foundation of the 
Ebro’s agrarian infrastructure is further evidenced by links between 
casas and agrarian plots of land. The alienation of houses lacking 
agricultural properties should not be denied or overlooked, but in 
the majority of cases casas and agricultural plots were alienated to- 
gether, suggesting that they formed a unit. Garcia of Belorado re- 
ceived from Alfonso the houses of a Muslim in Tudela “with all 
their properties and with their all their rights that he [Ibn Gema, 
the Muslim] has and pertains to him in Tudela and in its districts 
and its villages.”'’? Other royal grants also dispensed houses with 
their accompanying property. In multiple grants of property in a single 
document, Alfonso granted to Garcia Ifiiguez various houses with 
their properties at Zaragoza, Tudela, Borja, and Alberite de San Juan 
(near Borja).'” 

Sometimes pains are taken to describe the type of property attached 
to a house. The sale of houses and their property at ‘Tudela included 
“gardens and vineyards and lands, and the properties that he has 
through the villages of Tudela which belong to the foresaid houses.”'” 
Documents such as this describe what exactly could be the property 
of casas; and undoubtedly the majority were agricultural properties. 

Property transfers also emphasize in other ways the unity of house 


172 CDA, no. 217 (1129): “Ego Adefonsus, Dei gratia rex,... tibi don Garcia de 
Belforato... dono tibi in Tutela illas casas que fuerunt de Ibn Gema, cum totas 
suas hereditates et cum totos suos directaticos quod abet et quod ei pertinet in 
Tutela et in suos terminos et in suas uillas.” Also see LacDoc, no. 207, where grainfields 
are given, so that houses can be built on them. 

173 CDA, no. 176 (1127): “In Tutela uestras casas quas ibi abetis cum quanta 
hereditate eis pertinet ... in Borga unas casas cum tota sua hereditate .. . in Alberit 
illa hereditate de Auen Arrog cum casas et uineas et terras et cum quantumcumque 
illi pertinet.” On the identification of “Alberit” as Alberite de San Juan, see LacDoc, 
2:116. 

'74 TacDoc, no. 118 (1125): “Carta de compra que facio ego Oriol Garcez de illas 
cum sua hereditate de Saluator quem abet in Tutela, ortos et uineas et terras de 
intro de foras, et suas hereditates quas [ille] habet per suas uillas de Totela qui ad 
istas supra dictas casas pertinent.” Also see CDA, nos. 71 (1116), 176 (1127); and 
LacDoc, no. 74 (1121). 
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and agricultural property. In some cases a transaction severed houses 
and their property, the owner not wishing to alienate a house’s ac- 
companying property. In Calatayud, one Jimeno gave to the church 
of Santa Maria of Pamplona his houses but kept the property for 
himself. A similar case occurred in Zaragoza when Sanz Arraro and 
wife Oro Garcés sold a house to Raol of Larrasoafia. The house, 
however, came “without property.”'” The property of a house might 
even be too small, so additional lands were added to a transaction. 
Gaston of Béarn so acted in his grant at Zaragoza to Arnauld of 
Lavedan. He decided that “because of the small property the houses 
had, I give to you land (orto) in El Arrabal to make your small 
garden there.”!”° 

The houses and their agricultural properties were probably in two 
different locations. Houses would be found in the local town or city, 
of course, and agricultural properties in the lands outside. A sale at 
Tudela (discussed above) describes this arrangement well: “the houses 
with their property of Salvador that he has in Tudela, gardens, and 
vineyards, and lands of the inside and of the outside.”'”” A donation 
of property to the Navarrese monastery of Irache consisted of “all 
the property that we [the donors] have and ought to have in Zaragoza 
and in its suburbs, houses that were of Auinfraucat of ‘Tudela with 
their almunias and lands and vineyards and his gardens.”'”* Not all of 
this agricultural property was in Zaragoza; some was outside in the 
suburbs, as the document itself makes clear. Houses inside towns or 
cities may have had small house gardens attached to them, but logic 
dictates that successful farming depended on the larger plots devel- 
oped outside a city’s walls. Medieval cities were geographically small 
by modern standards, and those of the Ebro such as Zaragoza were 
no different. Any visitor to the old section of Zaragoza (as I have 
been) can testify to this. At any rate, such descriptions of houses and 


'® LacDoc, no. 167 (1128): “Ego Xemenones facio Dono Deo et Sancte Marie de 
Pampilona illas meas casas in Calataiub... sine hereditate quam mihi retineo.” 
Ibid., no. 90 (1123) for Zaragoza: “Sine hereditate.” Also see no. 134 (1126) for 
another case of a house alienated without property. 

'7© Tbid., no. 109 (1124): “Propter quod pauca hereditatem habebant illas casas 
dono uobis uno orto in Arravalle per uestra ortalica facere.” 

'7 Thid., no. 118 (1125). 

'8 Tbid., no. 63 (1119-1122): “Omnem hereditatem quam habemus et abere 
debemus in Cesaraugusta et in suburbanis suis domos scilicet que fuerunt de 
Auinfraucat de Tutela cum almunis suis et terras et uineas et ortos eius.” For another 
reference to property outside of a city, see ibid., no. 185 (1129). 
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their agricultural properties suggest that agricultural properties were 
not linked to a communal, open field system of landholding but to 
the casa and its owner.'” 

As with the majority of Christian settlement, the unit of the house- 
cum-agricultural properties was inherited from the Muslim past—the 
infrastructure of agrarian lands with their relationship to the casa of 
the city merely continued Muslim practice.'®° This inheritance prob- 
ably differed somewhat from the interior of Alfonso’s realms. There 
the palacio or farm complex was common, with attendant workers— 
perhaps even mezquinos or collazos, servile groups in Aragonese soci- 
ety. But comparisons should not be rashly offered, for thorough 
knowledge of the system of Aragonese landholding remains to be 
developed." 

Various crops were cultivated in the agrarian lands of the Ebro, 
centered, as geography and climate dictated, in the fertile river val- 
leys able to support an irrigation system. In a land and time when 
bread truly was the staff of life, much of the Ebro agricultural sys- 
tem was probably devoted to grain production. ‘The growing of grains 
in the Ebro may signify a major change in the Islamic system of 
agriculture, though. The agriculture of al-Andalus did not concen- 
trate heavily on cereal grains, while Christian agriculture did, and 
Christian conquest often reintroduced wheat growing to a region.'” 

The description of lands as fields (campos) is no sure sign of grain- 
bearing tracts of land.'®** More indicative is the measurement of a 


179 Houses also played a role in urban organization. According to Buesa Conde, 
it was the unit of urban organization to which the family belonged. The house itself 
was part of a street, which in turn was part of a neighborhood. See his “La familia,” 
173-74. 

'80 See chap. 2 where this fact of Christian settlement in the Ebro is established. 

181 On the palacio, see Gomez Valenzuela, La vida, 87-88. On the dispersed nature 
of landholding, with a mixture of communally and individually held properties, in 
the Pyrenean valleys of early Aragon, see Nelson, “Land Use in Early Aragon,” 
120-23. Nelson’s fine work is a beginning but needs to be augmented, especially for 
the pre-Pyrenean plains of Aragon. 

182 Glick, Islamic and Chnstian Spain, 80-83, 92-94. Ignacio de Asso, Histona, 35, in 
the eighteenth century described the chief crop of the Cinco Villas region as wheat. 
This was doubtless little changed from the Middle Ages. On diet in medieval Aragon, 
see Sesma Mufioz, “Aproximacion al estudio del régimen alimentario,” 55-78. Sesma 
believes that the Aragonese diet was based on bread and wine, supplemented by 
legumes and vegetables. 

183 On the distinction between fields (campos) devoted to wheat, grape vines and 
olive trees, and gardens (huertas) devoted to fruit and vegetables, see Orcastegui, 
“Tudela,” 115. This distinction may not always hold up, however. See below. 
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plot of land by the amount of seed needed to plant it. Royal and 
private charters alike used this means to designate the size of a field. 
One Alfonsine charter described the lands (¢erras) of the king’s alhobces 
as needing fourteen cahices of seed. A private charter records that a 
certain Ala donated land sown with five cahices of grain to the church 
of San Salvador of Zaragoza.'** Considered the amount of land a 
team of draft animals could plough in one day, iovates could also be 
measured in cahices. Part of a royal grant, Lop Garcés Peregrino’s 
land above Rueda de Jalon consisted of “two iovates of uncultivated 
land, that is, sown with ten greater cahices.”'® Since the land was 
unploughed, its description in requirements of seed provided a more 
accurate picture of its size and needs. 

Usually the kind of grain harvested from a field is not named in 
documents, but the will of Lop Caxal, nephew of the great Aragonese 
lord Fortan Garcés Caxal, does name types of grain. Lop, one of 
many Aragonese casualties at Fraga, had arranged that his possessions 
go to the Templars. His will provides an account of various amounts 
of seed that had passed back and forth between himself and the 
Templars. Three types of grain are mentioned: two types of wheat 
(ceuera, trico), and barley (orgio).'*° These grains would serve different 
needs. ‘The wheat was probably used either for making bread or else 
for planting. Barley too could serve this purpose; but it had another 
important use. Barley was feed grain for horses, one of the more 
important types of livestock in Aragon. Besides their use as steeds of 
war, horses were used for ploughing in Aragon by the twelfth cen- 
tury.'2” An important part of the Aragonese diet, grain served then 
as fuel, both for the economy and weapons of war. 

Agricultural products like grain would have been important for 
their use as renders. Yet notices of renders are scarce for Alfonso’s 
reign. Absent, for example, is the peaje (pecha or peatge in documents). 


'8¢ CDA, no. 103 (1121): “Meas terras proprias de meos alghobzes de XIIII kaficios 
seminatura.” For Ala see, LacDoc, no. 214 (1132): “Ego Ala mulier dono et concedo 
propter remedium anime mee .V. kafizadas de terra.” The cahiz (kafiz = cahiz) was 
a unit of measurement equal to twelve cubic feet. See Pablo Lara Izquierdo, Sistema 
aragonés de pesos y medias. La metrologia historica aragonesa y sus relactones con la castellana 
(Zaragoza, 1984), 197. 

18 CDA, no. 174 (1127): “In illa fonte de super Rotam duas iugatas de terra 
erma, id est, ad seminatura de X k. maiores.” 

18 TacDoc, no. 249 (c. 1134): “Lop Kaixal habuit de illos fratres de Templo in 
Alagone nonanta kafices de ceuera, XXXa de trico, et Ve et super plus fuit de 
orgio, et leuauit ista ceuera ad Montreial, et Kaixal intrauit fidiator.” 

187 Gémez Valenzuela, La vida, 89. 
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Common in later medieval Aragon, it was a render based on mov- 
able goods; the word is also found as a verb, its usage general, to 
describe any type of obligation to pay a render.'®? Other renders, 
both ecclesiastical and lay, were present in the Ebro. As we have 
seen, Raol of Larrasoafia was a landlord, receiving rent in the form 
of produce from fields he owned. Tithes and firstfruits would have 
come in the form of animals and agricultural produce. Bishop Peter 
of Zaragoza spoke of the tithes of “all the produce of the land,” by 
which he meant “an offering of bread and wine,” and “all that per- 
tains in meat or in wool or in cheeses to the church.” ‘These renders 
were clearly based on agriculture. '® 

Grain from which oblations of bread were produced thus served 
as currency in the economy of renders. Besides use in payment of 
renders, grain may have been a commodity in a money-based grain 
market operating in Aragon. Evidence for such a market can be found 
in the interior of Alfonso’s realms, in Navarre. At Artajona (roughly 
south of Pamplona) a Pedro Poncio bought land from Sancho Solanda 
for “three cahices of wheat or in thirty-six soldi.” It is also noted that 
“this purchase was [done] in an expensive time.”'” This would suggest 
that the price of land was expensive that year because of the high 
price of wheat; the two—land and wheat prices—had become linked. 

Since amounts of wheat and money in this charter are measured 
in relation to each other, this may have meant that the land market 
was based on payment in kind. This was probably true in this case, 
but not in all. This document also reveals that if Sancho or his heirs 
tried to recover the land, then “he ought to return to the church of 
Artajona 36 soldi, because wheat is so sold in that year I bought 
[the land].”’®' Clearly there existed a price for wheat; in turn this 
means that there existed a market for wheat, either to be sold for 


'88 On the pecha, see de Asso, Historia, 291-93; also see chap. 2 for renders in 
general in Aragon. For one example of its use, although in the sense of paying a 
fine, in Alfonso’s Aragon, see CDA, no. 135 (1124): “peytet mille solidos” (Let them 
pay a thousand solidt). 

189 TacDoc, no. 94 (1124): “Decimarum omnium fructum terre... oblacionem sedis 
panis et uinis... totum quod in carne uel in lana aut in caseis ad ecclesaim 
pertinuerit.” 

190 Documentos medievales artajonses (1070-1312), ed. José Maria Jimeno Jurio 
(Pamplona, 1968), no. 43 (1111): “In III kaficos de tritico uel in XXX. et VI. solidos. 
Hec comparatio fuit in caro tempore.” 

191 Tbid.: “Et si ipse Sanco vult reverti ad suam peciam aut sus heres, debet reddere 
ecclesie Artaxonensi XXX.VI. solidos, quia sic vendebatur triticum in anno quo emi.” 
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milling or as seed for sowing. Nor is this mention of a price for 
wheat an isolated example for the area around Artajona.'*? Perhaps 
the market existed in this area because it was close to the pilgrimage 
route to Santiago, and hungry pilgrims had to be fed, creating a 
need for the selling of wheat. 

However interesting, this account of wheat and prices at Artajona 
has taken us far from Alfonso’s Ebro. Unfortunately no similar no- 
tices of grain prices survive here. To find such prices, one must turn 
to two examples from post-Alfonsine Aragon. The first comes from 
the area of the village of Cofita, near Barbastro. In an undated 
document, one “Antevoth” and her son Galindo exchanged proper- 
ties with the Templars. The document contains a chance reference 
to the price of both wheat and barley: “with one cahiz of wheat, in 
the year in which its price was sixteen soldi; and with another cahiz 
of barley, in the year in which its price was twelve solidi.”'? Cofita 
is in the interior of the Aragonese realm, indicating some type of 
grain market existed there. 

A document from the castle-abbey of Montearagon records that a 
cahiz of wheat sold for seven solidi and two denaru in 1149.'% 
Montearagon is outside Huesca, and not part of the immediate Ebro 
River Valley region. Yet if areas such as this and Cofita knew a 
market in grain, then the Ebro probably did as well. It was after all 
the center of a significant grain-growing region. A grain market in 
Alfonso’s Ebro would not have been out of step with later economic 
developments. By the fifteenth century, Zaragoza had become a cen- 
ter for exporting grain, not only to Catalunya but also to other parts 
of the Mediterranean.'” 

If grain were grown for a market in the Ebro, then it was grown 
for profit, not solely for subsistence intended only to support peasant 
families and their seignorial lords. In the Ebro a potential for profit 


'2 For other examples, see ibid., nos. 22 (1103), 25 (1103), 40 (1110), 99 (1156). 

'93 AHN, Seccion de Ordenes Militares, Carpeta 666, no. 13: “Cum uno kafico 
de frumento in anno quo precium illius erant .XVI. solidi. et cum alio kafico de 
ordeo in anno quo precium illius erant .XII. solidi.” The document should be dated 
after Alfonso’s reign, sometime in the latter half of the twelfth century, since the 
Templars became more active in Aragon then. 

' As cited in Antonio Duran Gudiol, El castillo abadia de Montearagén en los siglos 
XI y XI (Zaragoza, 1987), 101. 

'99 Maria Isabel Falcon Pérez, “La comercializacién del trigo en Zaragoza a 
mediados del siglo XV,” Aragon en la Edad Media. Estudios de economia y sociedad en la 
Baja Edad Media. | (1977): 239-73. 
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would partially account for the multiple landholdings of such persons 
as Ifigo Galindez and Fortin Garcés Caxal. Amassing as many 
properties as possible made sound financial sense. ‘There was agricul- 
tural profit in the lands of Alfonso’s Ebro. 

Besides grain-producing fields, another prominent agricultural plot 
of land includes the orto. At first glance the classical meaning of hortus 
as garden would indicate its meaning in Ebro documentation. Un- 
doubtedly coming from hortus as well, huerto is also the modern 
Castilian for garden—supposedly small family gardens. In addition, 
the river valleys of the Ebro River Basin were home to the irrigated 
system of fields common in Spain, called in modern Castilian huertas, 
also derived from Aortus.'!°° In the case of orto, standard definitions 
may be misleading. An orto in the Ebro River Basin could also mean 
a grain-producing tract of land. In the Gallego River district of 
Zaragoza an orto was defined in terms of grain seed; according to the 
charter it required four cahices of barley to be sown. Another orto in 
the Gallego district was similarly defined, requiring five arrobas of 
seed.'*’ Perhaps such ortos as these had originally been the large, truck- 
garden variety of the /uerta that had been converted to grain-grow- 
ing tracts of land. If so, then this may mark a Christian conversion 
from the Muslim use of lands. 

An orto could be combined with another type of agricultural develop- 
ment, such as a vineyard. An orto in the Gallego River district had 
a vineyard on its property.’”? Other developments might be com- 
bined with an orto. Trees and a tower were part of an orto in the 
district of Gallego.’*? Trees and towers could serve as boundary 
markers; besides that use, trees may have also been fruit or nut bearing 
trees. In this way an intensification of agriculture was possible. More 
than a garden, an orto could also serve as an orchard, resulting in 
land both more profitable and effectively used. 


'96 See Garcia Manrique, Las comarcas, 61-64, for the definition and uses of the 
huerto and huerta. In Borja and Tarazona, the huertos comprise one part of the system 
irrigated lands and the fields of the Awerta another. For a description of Auertas at 
Tudela, see Orcastegui, “Tudela,” 115. 

'97 For the first example, consult LacDoc, no. 209 (1131): “Mito uobis in pignus 
illo orta (sic) quod abemus in Galleco ... ad III k. semente ordei.” For the second 
example, see ibid., no. 59 (1119): “Uno orto in Galleco V. arr. seminatura.” The 
arroba is equal to three cubic feet, according to Lara Izquierdo, Sistema, 197. 

198 LacDoc, no. 73 (1121): “uno orto misclato uinea quod est in Gallico ultra Ulam 
turrim que est Alpennes.” Also see no. 78 for another example of this mixture of 
orto and vineyard. 

199 Tbid., no. 178 (1129): “Meo orto... cum sua torre et arbores.” 
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In other cases an orto was distinguished from other tracts of land, 
indicating that it was a garden. Properties that Alfonso granted in 
Utebo and Pradilla de Ebro (two villages on the Ebro between 
Zaragoza and the junction of the Arba and Ebro Rivers) consisted of 
the property of a Muslim “with their houses and their fields and 
their gardens.” Besides being coupled with other properties, an orto 
was alienated as a discrete piece of property in its own right.” These 
ortos were probably the large, irrigated truck-gardens making up the 
the huertas. 

In addition to the grainfield and multi-purpose ortos, other types of 
agricultural lands also existed. ‘The vineyard also was important, the 
source of wine. It could be combined with an orto, as has just been 
seen, or stand alone as an independent piece of property. Notices 
are scant for vineyards and production of wine though, as they also 
are for olive orchards, producers of that other staple of the Aragonese 
diet, olive oil.?°! 

As in any agrarian society, water was the lifeblood of agricultural 
prosperity for the Ebro’s farmers. Cheated of rainfall adequate for 
successful agriculture, the Ebro Basin is compensated by the water of 
numerous rivers, bountiful enough to support an extensive system of 
irrigation. As with the rest of the physical infrastructure of the Ebro, 
the irrigation system was inherited from the Muslims. The object of 
many fine studies elsewhere in Spain, especially for Valencia, the 
irrigation system of the Ebro does not appear frequently enough in 
the sources from Alfonso’s reign to permit any type of thorough study. 
This should not seem too surprising, since studies of irrigation in 
Aragon in general are scant.” Such work might shed further light 


*°° Alfonso’s grant is in CDA, no. 259 (1133): “Illa hereditate ab integrum de 
Aberrahana de Pratella et illa de Octeuo simifiter, cum suas casas et suos campos 
et suos ortos.” On the identification of “Pratella” as Pradilla and “Octeuo” as Utebo, 
see Ubieto, Joponomia, 145, 161. For the second example, LacDoc, no. 114 (1125): 
“Uendimus... unum ortum.” 

*°! For individual vineyards, see LacDoc, nos. 126 (1125), 177 (1129). On the 
production of olives, see Gomez Valenzuela, La vida, 95, 97. Gomez Valenzuela 
discusses the profitable commerce in wine on p. 96. His discussion also includes a 
good summary of wine production and the medieval terms describing it. On viticulture 
in medieval Aragon, also see Maria Concepcion Estella Alvarez, “Fuentes y bibliografia 
para un estudio de la historia de la viticultura aragonesa,” Estado actual... las terceras 
jornadas, 877-83. 

2 For an overview of the bibliography, conclusions and historiography on the 
subject, see Agustin Ubieto Arteta, “Estado actual de los estudios sobre los regadios 
aragoneses medievales,” Estado actual... las terceras jornadas, 885-92. For continuity 
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on Christian settlement practices. Irrigation systems in Spain were 
community efforts, local landholders sharing turns in receiving water 
and in the upkeep of the system. Accounts are rare in our sources of 
important cogs of the irrigation system, although undoubtedly present 
in Alfonso’s Ebro. These would include the zavacequa (official in charge 
of the irrigation system), mills and water wheels, and the physical 
layout of the irrigation system. In the last case, a few isolated refer- 
ences can be gleaned to irngation ditches called acequias, suggesting 
that they formed a network with the system of fields. 

The notices of irrigation that do exist frequently concern water 
rights. The irrigation system constituted part of the royal patrimony 
by right of conquest. One royal prerogative was to alienate posses- 
sion of water rights to settlements. In one case, Alfonso had to es- 
tablish rights to water shared between two villages located on the 
Alhama River: Corella and Cintruéningo. The inhabitants of Cintru- 
éningo received from Alfonso I rights to water the first five days of 
the month, and the inhabitants of Corella the next five. ‘The remain- 
ing twenty days were split evenly. Besides irrigation rights that 
belonged collectively to an area’s settlers, nghts were also attached 
to property. An orfa alienated in the Gallego River district of Zaragoza 
included its water. ‘These examples speak of complex irrigation rights: 
they ranged from rights over simple plots of land to those inherent 
in the community.”” 

Besides a village sharing an area’s rights to irrigation water, settle- 
ments sometimes enjoyed exclusive control of water. Ejea’s inhabit- 
ants—both Muslim and Christian—received from Alfonso nights to 
water below the districts of Luna and Uncastillo, to the north of 
Ejea. Furthermore the rights to irrigation water were those in force 
during “the time of Molmozor.” On the surface this only vaguely 


between Muslim and Christian irrigation, see Sarasa Sanchez, “La memoria del 
agua,” 633-46. There exists a lexicon of irrigation terms in Aragon: Rosa Maria 
Castafier Martin, Forma y estructura del léxico del nego en Aragon, Navarra, y Riya (Zaragoza, 
1983). 

203 CDA, no. 200 (1128): “Dono etiam per rigare in riuo de Alhama primis .V. 
diebus mensibus ad populatoribus de Cintronego tam aquam de Alhama per nigare. 
Et aliis quinque diebus sequentibus ad populatoribus Corellam. At aliis uiginti diebus 
mensis remanent, habeat Corellam medietatem tocius aque de alhama per illum 
riuum que uocatur Cannet.” “Canet” is identified as an acequia of the Corella area; 
see LacDoc, 2:134. This part of the document may be a later addition, since it so 
explicitly details rights to water—unusual in Alfonsine documents—and contains other 
possible interpolations. For the orta with its water, see LacDoc, no. 209 (1131): “Illa 
orta (sic) cum... aqua.” 
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refers to rights until one considers that Muslims—presumably those 
at Ejea since its Christian conquest—would have known the custom 
of the irrigation system. Also anyone who violated the terms of 
Alfonso’s grant had to pay a fine of one thousand soldi to the settlers 
according to the custom of their zavacequa.** This interesting ex- 
ample of irrigation is unfortunately isolated and must stand as one of 
the outstanding examples of the irngation system for the areas of 
Alfonso’s Ebro conquests. 

Based on discrete, individually-held plots of land, the agrarian struc- 
ture of the Ebro was ruled by Christian landlords, whether French, 
Navarrese, or Aragonese. In turn Christian landlords were not inter- 
meshed in any “feudal” system of landholding; instead, property 
holding was based on autonomous control of lands. Landholding was 
the key to prosperity in the agriculturally dominated economic sys- 
tem of the Ebro. Many lesser aspects of economic life in the Ebro— 
trade and industry—need examination, as well as those just summa- 
rized. Unfortunately sources for their study are even harder to come 
by than those on the subjects just examined. As a consequence, this 
study would be forced to summarize unnecessarily the conclusions of 
other scholars.*” Instead of fishing in this small pond, it is time to 
move on to bigger water. This is the church, that pervasive institu- 
tion of medieval society, and the final Christian agent of Aragonese 
settlement to be examined. 


*0* CDA, no. 135 (1124): “Totos populatores de Exea, cristianos et mauros,... 
accipiatis tota illa aqua de Luna iniuso, et similiter quod accipiatis illa alia aqua de 
illo termino de Uno Castello de Sancto Arroman in iuso... illas solebat habere 
Exea in tempus de Molmozor,... qui contraria uel tortum fecerit uobis in istas 
aquas peytet mille solidos et prendatis uos illos cum illa iura de uestra gauacequia.” 

2° See Gomez Valenzuela, La vida, 101-23, on trade and industry. 
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THE CHURCH OF THE EBRO FRONTIER 


During the past twenty-five years, the church of twelfth and thir- 
teenth century Iberia has been the subject of many fine studies, es- 
pecially by English-speaking scholars.' Unfortunately, the church of 
Aragon proper, including that of Alfonso’s Ebro, lacks a place in this 
work. This Aragonese church had been strongly influenced by the 
Gregorian reform, perhaps the pivotal movement in the history of 
not only the medieval church but also medieval society. Existing 
scholarship has consequently concentrated on narrative histories of 
Aragonese and Navarrese bishoprics and their external relations with, 
for example, the reform papacy, especially in the late eleventh cen- 
tury.* The post-conquest Ebro merits attention in these studies, but 
it has not been specifically studied since Lacarra’s seminal article, 
now well over forty-five years old.° 


' Robert I. Burns blazed the trail with his Crusader Kingdom of Valencia, 2 vols. 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1967). Other important studies include Peter Linehan, 
The Spanish Church and the Papacy in the Thirteenth Century (Gambridge, 1971); Richard 
Fletcher, The Epsscopate in the Kingdom of Len in the Twelfth Century (Oxford, 1978); 
idem, Saint Fames’s Catapult. The Life and Times of Diego Gelmirez of Santiago de Compostela 
(Oxford, 1984); and Paul Freedman, The Diocese of Vic. Tradition and Regeneration in 
Medieval Catalonia (New Brunswick, New Jersey, 1983). English-speaking scholars now 
seem to have replaced the Germans of the first part of this century such as Kehr, 
Vincke, Erdman, and Finke in the study of the Iberian church by historians foreign 
to Spain and Portugal. 

* The church of Alfonso’s reign was still affected by the Gregorian Reform, which 
ran from 1049-1123, according to Karl Morrison, “The Gregorian Reform,” in 
Christian Spirituality. Origins to the Twelfth Century, ed. Bernard McGinn and John 
Meyendorff, in collaboration with Jean Leclercq (New York, 1985), 177. 

Key studies of the Arago-Navarrese church include Paul Kehr, “El Papado y los 
reinos de Navarra y Aragon hasta mediados del siglo XII,” EEMCA 2 (1946): 74—- 
185; Antonio Duran Gudiol, La iglesia de Aragon durante los remados de Sancho Ramirez 
y Pedro I (10622-1104) (Rome, 1962); idem, “La Santa Sede y los obispados de 
Huesca y Roda en la primera mitad del siglo XII,” Anthologica annua 13 (1965): 35- 
134; Eladio Gros Bitria, Los limites dtocesanos en el Aragon onental (Zaragoza, 1980); and 
José Gofii Gaztambide, Historia de los obispos de Pamplona. I: Siglos IV-XII (Pamplona, 
1979). Despite its age, still extremely valuable is Paul Kehr, Papsturkunden in Spanien. 
Vorarbeiten zur Hispama Pontifica. II: Navarra und Aragon (Berlin, 1928). 

> José Maria Lacarra, “La restauracion eclesiastica en las tierras conquistadas por 
Alfonso el Batallador (1118-1134),” Revista portuguesa de histona 4 (1947): 5-28; re- 
published in Colomzacion, 185-208. 
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Especially overlooked has been the church’s development in the 
Ebro and its role in settlement. This study will focus therefore on 
these neglected aspects of Aragonese church history. Such aims are 
daunting, and to accomplish them best, the bishopric of Zaragoza 
must receive the most attention. This step is necessary even though 
other paths can be taken in studying the complex tale of the church 
on the Ebro frontier. Bishops and their chapters, military orders, and 
monasteries all made their mark to varying degrees. 

Several reasons dictate that we first take the episcopal road, espe- 
cially the episcopate of Zaragoza. As with other topics of Alfonso’s 
Ebro, Zaragoza has the most documentation; and in the case of the 
church, it is mostly episcopal. Besides this crucial consideration, the 
episcopate was also probably the most important ecclesiastical insti- 
tution of the Ebro. Military orders were only beginning to gain a 
toehold in Aragon during Alfonso’s reign; their dominance in Aragon 
would not come until after his death. No major monasteries were 
established in the Ebro region during Alfonso’s reign; still to be 
founded were such important monasteries as Veruela, Piedra, and 
Sigena. Instead the bishop was the major ecclesiastical figure of the 
immediate post-conquest Ebro. ‘The other ecclesiastical actors in the 
Christian settlement of the Ebro will receive due attention, but we first 
must pay our scholarly respects to the dominant figure of the bishop. 


Bishops and Dioceses 


The re-establishment of dioceses with their bishops was a correlative 
step of Christian military expansion against al-Andalus. ‘The bishops 
who came to serve in the sees of Alfonso’s Ebro conquests were 
French. In Zaragoza, Bishop of Peter of Librana probably came from 
Béarn, and Bishop Michael of ‘Tarazona, perhaps from the house of 
St. Sernin in Toulouse.* In contrast to Alfonso’s introduction of the 
French into the Aragonese lordships, the presence of French church- 
men was nothing new in Aragonese-ruled lands, where French eccle- 
siastical lords had a strong history since the late eleventh century, 
and where southern French monasteries had substantial holdings. ‘The 


* Ibid., 188, 191. Reilly, Contest, 247, surely errs when he writes that “the impo- 
sition of French bishops took place more generally in Leon-Castilla.” 
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influx of French ecclesiastics into Aragon only continued their gen- 
eral movement into Iberia, especially strong in Leon as well, since 
the eleventh century. Aragonese victory in the Islamic Ebro had not 
disrupted this trend or the place of southern French in the church of 
Aragon; rather, conquest confirmed this direction by extending French 
ecclesiastical presence into the Ebro. 

Remnants of Visigothic ecclesiastical organization could serve as a 
distant model for the organization of the Ebro church, although one 
transformed by the adjustment of the Mozarab church to Muslim 
rule. Yet the Ebro’s new Christian masters probably possessed only 
shallow knowledge of this heritage because of the time separating 
the feeble Mozarab church from the Ebro’s Visigothic past. The 
church of Zaragoza possessed a distinguished history under the 
Visigoths but sank into obscurity during the Mozarab period. ‘The 
Mozarabic episcopate of ‘Tarazona appears dormant as well.’ Conse- 
quently, ecclesiastical organization may have not been a strong point 
of the Mozarab church. Indeed Zaragoza had lacked a bishop since 
1111, when the last Mozarab bishop of Zaragoza, Vicente, fled his 
see because of Murabitun persecution.° 

The result in the post-conquest Ebro for the Latin church would 
be problems over such vital matters as determining boundaries of 
dioceses.’ On the Ebro frontier some questions were easy to answer, 
such as the site of bishoprics. ‘True to their Visigothic and Mozarabic 
inheritance, Tarazona and Zaragoza continued as bishoprics in 
Alfonso’s Ebro.? The exact nature of these dioceses was another 
question, however. ‘To resolve such problems churchmen could turn 
to the diocesan organization of Visigothic Iberia preserved in the so- 
called “Division of Wamba,” allegedly drawn up during King Wamba’s 
reign (672-680). 

No source surviving from Alfonso’s Ebro suggests that it was used. 


° Canellas Lopez, “Tarazona y sus gentes,” 33: “La parvedad de noticias y silencio 
casi absoluto sobre episcopologio turiasonense.” Ubieto believes that Muslim victory 
in Iberia obliterated Visigothic church structure (Divistones administrativas, 15); so does 
Lacarra (“Restauracion eclesiastica,” Colomzacion, 187). 

6 As Lacarra contended in “Restauracion eclesiastica,” Colonizacién, 187. Huesca 
lost its bishop when Sancho I Ramirez ordered its Mozarab bishopric transferred to 
Jaca. See Reilly, Contest, 106. 

” Odilo Engels, “Reconquista und Reform. Zur Wiedererrichtung des Bischofssitzes 
von Segovia,” Reformatio ecclesiae. Beitrage zu kirchlichen Reformbemtihungen von der Alten 
Kirche bis zur Neuzett. Festgabe fiir Erwin Iserloh (Munich, 1980), 89-90. 

8 Lacarra, “Restauracion eclesiastica,” Colomzacién, 188, 191. 
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When the bishops of Zaragoza and ‘Tarazona, and those of Pamplona 
and Zaragoza, settled their diocesan boundaries, they did not rely on 
Wamba’s famous and much manipulated document.? Wamba’s divi- 
sion originated in the realms of Leén-Castile, and a Leonese may 
have introduced it into Aragon, after Alfonso’s reign.'° This Leonese 
was the old enemy of the Battler, Alfonso VII, whose scribe cites the 
“Division” in a document he drew up for Alfonso VII in Zaragoza 
in December 1134. Confirming the cathedral in its nghts and pos- 
sessions, Alfonso VII cited Ramiro II’s donations of “all the churches 
that are in the whole Zaragozan episcopate or were there before in 
the entire district established by King Wamba and by the bishops at 
Toledo.”'’ Ramiro’s application of Wamba’s division to the Zaragozan 
church is uncertain. As an extension of his brother Alfonso’s politics, 
he had been abbot of the Leonese monastery of Sahagun and could 
have become acquainted with it there. More likely, Alfonso VII and 
his clerics invented Ramiro’s use of the “Division” to support the 
bishop of Zaragoza’s rights. Alfonso VII had already used the “Di- 
vision” to resolve disputes over diocesan boundaries between Palencia 
and Segovia and also referred to it when he granted the church of 
Segovia royal protection.” 

Instead of using the “Division of Wamba,” Aragonese and Navarrese 
bishops probably fashioned diocesan boundaries through compromise 
and negotiations. The first meeting to re-establish the diocesan bound- 
aries of the Ebro perhaps occurred in 1121, when the bishops of 
Roda, Zaragoza, Pamplona, and ‘Tarazona met, probably at Zaragoza, 
to attend to various issues. One matter was the transfer of the body 
of Saint Valerius from Roda, where it had been interred, to Zaragoza 


° The settlements are found in LacDoc, nos. 76 (1121), 77 (1121). On the “Divi- 
sion,” see Luis Vazquez de Parga, La dwistén de Wamba (Madrid, 1943). The present 
form of the document was much manipulated by Bishop Pelayo of Oviedo in the 
early twelfth century. See pp. 70, 92. Medieval churchmen also suspected that the 
“Division” was suspect. Pope Paschal II turned over the problem of the document’s 
authenticity to a group of Spanish bishops, who ruled it false. See Engels, “Reconquista 
und Reform,” 99, n. 57 

'0 Vazquez de Parga, La dwisién, 92; and Lacarra, “Restauracién eclesiastica,” 
Colomzacién, 206. The “Division” only began to be widely circulated in the first part 
of the twelfth century, according to Vazquez de Parga (pp. 43-47). Its use in Zaragoza 
in 1134 is unknown to Vazquez de Parga and should be added to his references to 
the “Division’s” use. 

'' LacDoc, no. 245 (1134): “Omnes ecclesias que sunt in uniuerso episcopatu 
Cesaraugustano uel in antea erunt in toto termino a rege Bambe et ab episcopis 
apud Toletum constituto.” 

'2 Engels, “Reconquista und Reform,” 92, 99. 
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on 30 November. Present at the burial in Zaragoza were the bishops 
of Roda, Zaragoza, and Pamplona. Another document records the 
presence of Bishop Michael of Tarazona, that great patron of trans- 
lations from Arabic, at Zaragoza, on 4 December, to resolve differ- 
ences over diocesan boundaries with Bishop Peter of Zaragoza.'* The 
presence of Navarrese and Aragonese bishops at Zaragoza around 
these dates suggests that perhaps the first major synod had taken 
place in the Ebro after Alfonso’s victories there for Christendom. 

An extremely important point of business for Zaragoza’s Bishop 
Peter of Librana was the resolution of diocesan border disputes with 
Bishop Michael of ‘Tarazona and Bishop William of Pamplona. Bishop 
Peter and Bishop Michael were disputing diocesan borders along 
the Huecha River, south of the Ebro. The two resolved that the 
bishop of ‘Tarazona should control the area of the Huecha River as 
far as the village of Magallon, including Borja, while, to the north of 
Magallon, the area along the Huecha River until it reaches the Ebro 
was the bishop of Zaragoza’s.'* Bishop Peter’s boundary problems 
with Bishop William of Pamplona were more extensive—they con- 
cerned the area running from Ejea de los Caballeros in the Cinco 
Villas Region to a string of villages along the Ebro. William agreed 
to turn over to Peter such Ebro villages as El Castellar and Polo, 
as well as Tauste, on the Arba River just above the junction with 
the Ebro. 

That William would turn over El Castellar is surprising, since Pope 
Paschal II had confirmed in 1114 that it belonged to Pamplona. 
The two bishops could not reach agreement, however, on Ejyea, which 
is not surprising. It was part of the Cinco Villas region bordering 
Navarre and included such towns as Sos which Paschal II had also 
confirmed as part of the diocese of Pamplona in 1114.’? William 


'3 LacDoc, nos. 76 (30 November 1121), 77 (4 December 1121). 

't Tbid., no. 77: “Cumque riuum Borge uterque pro suo uendicare termino... 
ultra riuum quicquid habetur usque ad terminum Magallonis, Tirasonsensis episcopus 
possideat. Quicquid autem habetur citra rliuum uque (sic) ad Magalonem cum suis 
terminis et Frescanam cum suis et Mallen cum suis et Curtes et Capannas et Nouellas, 
Cesaraugustanus episcopus possideat.” “Borge” here is assumed to be the genitive 
form of Borja and modifies “riuum.” Since Borja is on the Huecha River, it is also 
assumed that the river in question is the Huecha. “Frescanem” is Frescano, “Mallen” 
is Mallen, “Curtes” is Cortes, “Nouellas” is Novillas, all located along the Huecha 
River to the north of Magallén. On the identification of these places, see the appro- 
priate entries in Ubieto, Toponimua. 

'S Kehr, Papsturkunden, no. 27 (1114): “Paschilis . . . ecclesias de Sos et de Uncastel 
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probably realized that El Castellar was a lost cause, since it was too 
close to Zaragoza, while Ejea was close enough to the Navarrese 
border to fight for. Wiliam and Peter postponed a decision on its 
jurisdiction for five years, during which time the two would maintain 
a cordial relationship.'® 

In the same year he settled problems with the bishops of ‘Tarazona 
and Pamplona, Bishop Peter of Zaragoza also resolved a quarrel over 
diocesan control of churches with Bishop Stephen of Huesca. Unfor- 
tunately the document recording this settlement is mutilated, obscur- 
ing its details.’ What can be made of the document reveals that the 
dispute centered on Cuarte and its district, only a scant five kilome- 
ters south of Zaragoza on the Huerva River, and another settlement 
on the Huerva, Maria del Huerva, eight kilometers from Cuarte. 
Besides these places, Sobradiel, twenty kilometers upriver on the Ebro, 
was also in question.'® 

Because of geographical closeness, the churches of these villages 
logically should have been under the bishop of Zaragoza’s authority. 
How they came under the control of the bishop of Huesca is un- 
known. The importance of Bishop Stephen in Alfonso’s realms—he 
was one of the king’s closest allies—might account for Stephen’s control 


of the churches. Perhaps Bishop Stephen of Huesca had received 


et de Lusia et de Aguero et de Murello et ecclesiam de castro quod dicitur 
Supercesaraugusta ... episcopo Pampilonensis... deserviant.” 

'© LacDoc, no. 76: “Predictus Pampilonensis episcopus . . . concessit ac reddit predicto 
Cesaraugustano episcopo... iura episcopalia in tribus ecclesiis in Castro Supra 
Cesarauguste, et in Pola et in Thaust ... Transactis quinque annis domnus episcopus 
Pampilonensis cum domno Cesaraugustano episcopo de causa Exseie habeant 
caritatiuum iudicium aut in pace faciant concordiam.” “Pola” was located near Torres 
de Berrellén, twenty-one kilometers upriver from Zaragoza. On the identification of 
“Pola”, see ibid., 2:172. 

'7 Duran Gudiol, “La Santa Sede,” 79; and for the document, CDCH, no. 126 
(1121). One phrase clear enough in the document to read establishes that the two 
bishops were disputing over the churches: “Inter ambos illas ranguras quod abebant.” 
Perhaps their quarrel was also settled at Zaragoza. 

'8 Tbid.: “Domino Petro Cesaraugustano episcopo et dedit Deo et Sancto Petro... 
Stephani episcopi de fondos de termino de Maria... usque ad fondos de illo termino 
de Quarte ... illas ecclesias qui sunt aut erunt ... cum totas suas decimas et primicias 
et quartos et cenas et... et oblationes mortuorum ... abeat illo episcopo de Zaracoza 
solvere et ligare et crisma... Et illa ecclesia de Sopratrella cum suos terminos 
similiter.” For the identification of “Quarte” as Cuarte, “Maria” as Maria del Huerva, 
and “Sopratrella” as Sobradiel, see Ubieto, Toponimia, 131, 163, 185. I assume the 
Cuarte in question is the Cuarte on the Huerva River and not the Cuarte imme- 
diately south of Huesca, since this identification fits geographically with the other 
places in question. 
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them by a royal grant; but no evidence supports this. He might have 
also seized the churches, fearing no retribution from the king or Bishop 
Peter of Zaragoza. Stephen’s control ended, though; under unknown 
circumstances the bishop of Zaragoza triumphed, gaining control of 
the churches." 

Details of such settlements of episcopal jurisdiction by nature are 
tedious, but they do allow Zaragoza’s diocesan borders to be par- 
tially outlined. They reached as far northwest as ‘Tauste and as far 
south as Maria del Huerva. To the west, the Huecha River north of 
Magallon was the border. To the east of Zaragoza, Fraga, Alfonso’s 
thorn in the flesh, was still unconquered. Consequently the diocesan 
borders of Zaragoza there were apparently not settled for the reason 
that no Christian bishops existed with whom to settle them. 

Another worthwhile point can be gleaned from the resolution of 
diocesan boundaries between the various episcopal lords of Aragon 
and Navarre. Until Zaragoza’s conquest in 1118, the bishop of 
Pamplona, instead of the bishop of Jaca or later of Huesca-Jaca, 
controlled the area of Aragonese expansion from Ejea to the Ebro. 
This arrangement suggests that the area was never considered part 
of the diocese of Huesca, and that neither Sancho Ramirez nor Pedro 
I had assigned the area to the bishop of Huesca-Jaca. Nor did the 
two kings assign the area to the castle-abbey of Montearagon, de- 
spite its rule over many churches within the bishopric of Huesca.”° 
With Zaragoza’s fall to Alfonso in 1118, the new bishop of Zaragoza 
assumed control of villages north of Zaragoza along the Ebro, an 
arrangement that contradicted papal wishes expressed in 1114. 

Because of its location on the Ebro and on the border with the 
Navarrese Rioja, Tudela was an important city, like Zaragoza, and 
more important strategically than Tarazona. Yet its importance did 
not merit a bishop, since its Muslim origins meant that it lacked 
Tarazona’s Christian legacy. In 1119 Alfonso had given the church 
of Santa Maria Magdalena, perhaps Mozarab, to Bishop William of 
Pamplona, for services rendered in the Battler’s Ebro wars. Tudela, 
though, probably came under the control of the bishop of ‘Tarazona, 


' CDCH, no. 126. The document is too unclear to determine how the dispute 
was settled. On Bishop Stephen, see Antonio Ubieto Areta, “Notas sobre el obispo 
Esteban (1099—1130),” Argensola 8 (1957): 59-64. 

0 Following Pedro I’s conquest of Huesca in 1096 the see of Jaca was transferred 
back to Huesca, although the see was often referred to as that of Huesca-Jaca. Cf. 
Duran Gudiol, La iglesia, 37-38; idem, Castillo-abadia, 23-25, 29-33. 
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not Pamplona. At the consecration of the former chief mosque of 
Tudela on 14 April 1121 as Santa Maria, Bishop Michael presided, 
his presence suggesting his episcopal lordship of the city. Notices for 
Tudela’s ecclesiastical history are rare after this date until 1134, when 
Tudela would be definitively lost to the bishop of Tarazona. After 
leading Navarre’s break with Aragon, Garcia IV Ramirez would 
incorporate ‘Tudela under his rule and turn episcopal control of this 
city over to the bishop of Pamplona.®! 

The Calatayud-Daroca depression of the Jiloca River Valley is 
another region for which little information exists on diocesan bor- 
ders. Daroca was probably under the authority of the bishop of 
Zaragoza, as indicated by Bishop Garcia’s exercise of episcopal rights 
over the church of Daroca.”? Calatayud’s episcopal lord is not re- 
vealed in any document from Alfonso’s reign, although it may have 
been the Castilian bishop of Sigiienza, if later developments are any 
clue. A document dated 1136 reveals that Bishops Wiliam of Zaragoza 
and Bernard of Sigiienza both claimed the strategically key city. They 
agreed that Bernard should have Calatayud, while William kept 
Daroca for Zaragoza. ‘This arrangement would quickly break down, 
however, leading to the transfer of Calatayud to the see of Tarazona.” 

That Alfonso had allowed the bishop of Sigiienza to control 
Calatayud is doubtful. Alfonso was its conqueror, and the city was 
crucial to controlling the pathway to Aragon from Castile along the 
Jalon River. Alfonso would have no desire to see a Castilian bishop 
in episcopal control of the city. Besides this, Calatayud was always 
listed as an Aragonese lordship during Alfonso’s reign, and episcopal 
lordships rarely crossed political boundaries in medieval Iberia. The 
bishop of Sigiienza never actually controlled Calatayud, even if claim- 
ing episcopal rule over the city. 

The settlement of diocesan boundaries by Aragonese and Navarrese 
bishops was meant to ensure stable episcopal rule. Despite this inten- 
tion, diocesan boundaries were not always hard and fast; episcopal 
control of churches could cross dioceses as circumstances dictated. In 


21 José Maria Lacarra, “La iglesia de Tudela entre Tarazona y Pamplona (1119- 
1143),” EEMCA 5 (1952): 417-26; idem, “Restauracion eclesiastica,” Colonizacién, 
191. William’s grant from Alfonso is found in CDA, no. 93 (1119). Tudela’s strategic 
location is noted in Manuel Gomez Moreno, “La mezquita mayor de Tudela,” 
Principe de Viana 27 (1945): 9. 

2 LacDoc, no. 201 (1130-1136). 

*3 Ubieto, Divisiones administrativas, 41. 
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1121] the Battler consented to Bishop Peter’s grant of two churches 
in Zaragoza, Santas Masas and San Gil, to Bishop Stephen of Huesca, 
to reward his support of Alfonso’s siege of Zaragoza. Also, Santas 
Masas had been directly controlled by the bishop of Jaca during the 
Mozarabic period.” As bishop of Huesca-Jaca, Stephen now wanted 
the church returned, even though it apparently had been restored to 
the see of Zaragoza, and with the backing of Alfonso he was success- 
ful. Stephen’s reward of the two churches was well deserved—after 
all he had dipped into the cathedral treasury at a crucial moment to 
pay Alfonso’s troops when some of the French began deserting. Yet 
the grant cut across diocesan boundaries, giving the bishop of Huesca 
episcopal control of churches that should have been under the au- 
thority of Bishop Peter of Zaragoza.” 

The wishes of Alfonso probably prevailed in this grant, shunting 
aside any niceties of episcopal control and order of dioceses. ‘True, 
Bishop Peter granted the churches along with Alfonso’s approval, 
but Peter may have not been enthusiastic. His ecclesiastical rival, 
Bishop Stephen of Huesca, was asserting his authority over churches 
in Peter’s own episcopal backyard, and with the backing of Alfonso 
was successful. Later evidence does reveal that the bishop of Zaragoza, 
or at least his successors, wanted to retain Santas Masas. In 1134, 
during his stay in Zaragoza to gain that city, the Leonese King Alfonso 
VII confirmed the cathedral of San Salvador, the bishop’s see, in all 
of its rights, including the return of Santas Masas.*° Alfonso VII’s 
confirmation indicates that Peter, or at least his successors, had not 
wanted to lose control of a church in his diocese. Alfonso’s will had 
prevailed, but the Battler still needed Peter’s approval, without which 
the grant would have been less secure, lacking the approval of 
Zaragoza’s ecclesiastical lord. This affair demonstrates well a truism 
for the Ebro church and the medieval church in general: circum- 
stances often dictated the disposition of church affairs, not ecclesias- 
tical principles supposedly guiding such matters. 

Further information about the structure of the diocese of Zaragoza 
is buried among the details of the nights to tithes held by the church 


24 Lacarra, “RestauraciOn eclesiastica,” Colonizacién, 189. 

*5 See chap. | for the details, and Huesca, Teatro historico, 6:452-53, for the docu- 
ment recording Stephen’s help at the siege of Zaragoza. This may explain why 
Alfonso so favored him. The bishop of Huesca received the episcopal fourth, indi- 
cating his control of the churches; see Duran Gudiol, “La Santa Sede,” 79. 

© LacDoc, no. 245 (1134). 
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of Daroca. Here an obscure reference can be found to the archdea- 
conry of Daroca, demonstrating the diocese of Zaragoza’s division 
into archdeaconries, administrative subdistricts of dioceses.2’ No evi- 
dence survives for other archdeaconries; but if one existed at Daroca, 
on the fringes of the diocese of Zaragoza, then others also probably 
existed. Citations of the office of archdeacon can be found in Zaragoza, 
indicating that there existed an archdeaconry for Zaragoza.”* This 
would be logical, since the bishops of Zaragoza would need help in 
administering—especially in their frequent absences—their city and 
area, one of the most well-developed of the whole diocese. 

In the greater scheme of the Christian subjugation of the Islamic 
Ebro Basin, the establishment of dioceses marked an important 
moment, establishing a definitive Christian spiritual and administra- 
tive grid over lands still heavily Muslim. The spiritual and adminis- 
trative combination made the diocese all the more effective for se- 
curing Christian rule in the Ebro. Despite all the difficulties bishops 
would have in securing some diocesan rights, dioceses still provided 
effective administrative districts for overseeing and organizing church 
property, and for church government. As the introduction of honores 
and denencias into the Ebro established the political dominance of the 
Aragonese over Islam, so the organization of dioceses secured the 
religious supremacy of the Ebro’s Christian conquerors. As Robert I. 
Burns has so often noted, a profound shift both psychological and 
physical in the makeup of lands formerly Muslim had occurred with 
the establishment of the church.”? Even after Christian rule, the 
minaret and the belfry would co-exist undisturbed for the next 350 
years in the Ebro; but their political-religious roles were now re- 
versed. Ishmael served Isaac again. 

The establishment of the Latin church signified another irrevo- 
cable religious change in the region. It meant not only that Islam 
was no longer the ruling faith of the Ebro but also the end of the 
Mozarab church there. The strength and vitality of the Mozarab 
church in the Ebro by the early twelfth century are uncertain. It was 
most likely weak, and the establishment of the Latin church probably 


*7 Thid., no. 201 (1130-1136): “Totos exitus de pane et uino siue de aliis rebus 
que exeunt de illo archidiaconatu qui pertinet ad Darocham.” 

8 Ibid., nos. 88 (1122), 211 (1132). 

“9 Although concerned with the parish, see his “The Parish as a Frontier Institu- 
tion,” Moors and Crusaders and Crusaders in Medieval Spain. Collected Studies (London, 
1978), no. 8. 
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doomed it. The spiritual duties of the bishop, as shepherd of his 
flock, required that he oversee the proper practice of Christian ritu- 
als, in this case Latin, with all their symbolism, throughout the dio- 
cese. Important movements of the Latin church of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries like the regular canons were also transplanted into 
the Ebro, meaning that Mozarabic ecclesiastical organization was 
further eclipsed. ‘The result was to end the Mozarab church in the 
Ebro. A similar fate had, of course, also been Islam’s. 

Within the framework of greater Christian Iberia, the dioceses of 
Zaragoza and ‘Tarazona were supposedly subject to the archbishop 
of ‘Tarragona. In late antiquity and in Visigothic Spain, this had 
been the case, and this status was restored after Alfonso’s conquests, 
although this broke with the immediate past. The eighth-century 
Muslim conquest of Iberia meant that ‘Tarragona could no longer 
function effectively as an archbishopric. Aragonese bishops, including 
those under Muslim rule, then became subject to the French metro- 
politan of Auch; even after Aragonese sees were recovered the ties 
with Auch were not severed. In 1091 Pope Urban Il commanded 
that historical precedent be observed and ordered the sees of Aragon 
and Navarre restored to the archbishopric of ‘Tarragona, even though 
the city was still not definitively in Christian hands.” The Catalan 
conquest of Tarragona in 1117 made possible an active relationship 
between this archbishopric and its suffragans, and Pope Calixtus II 
tried to insure this. In 1120 he sent the French bishop Guy of Lescar 
as a papal legate to Aragon to insure the authority of the archbishop 
of ‘Tarragona, Oleguer, whose see was still only tenuously in Chris- 
tian hands.*! 

Papal wishes were more easily commanded than enforced, especially 
if they broke with Aragonese tradition. Archbishop Guillaume of Auch 
still remained powerful in Aragon. Guillaume, not Oleguer, was present 
in 1133 at the meeting in Barbastro to resolve the dispute over that 
see.°? Oleguer’s conspicuous absence says much about his often feeble 
influence in Aragonese ecclesiastical business. Alfonso, if not all of 
his bishops, also continued to favor the archbishop of Auch over 


0 On the relation of Aragon to Auch, see J.F. Bladé, “Influence des métropolitains 
d’Eauze & des archeveques d’Auch en Navarre et en Aragon depuis la conquéte de 
Espagne par les Musulmans jusque vers la fin du onziéme siécle,” Annales du Mid: 
8 (1896): 385-405; Annales du Midi 9 (1897): 5-24. 

31 Duran Gudiol, “La Santa Sede,” 78. 

* Tbid., 89. 
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that of Tarragona, despite papal policy to the contrary.** Alfonso’s 
preference for the archbishop of Auch can be seen in many important 
acts of his reign and especially in the Battler’s creation of the military 
confraternity of Monreal del Campo. In attendance at its establish- 
ment (perhaps in 1128) was not Archbishop Oleguer of Tarragona, 
but Guillaume of Auch, who became a member and confirmed the 
absolution of the sins of the order’s members. In contrast to Oleguer, 
Alfonso also favored Guillaume with grants, giving to him, for ex- 
ample, the church of Alagoén in 1131. It was a suitable reward for a 
man who had served Alfonso as early as 1123, in the attack on Lérida, 
which occurred even before Guillaume became the archbishop of 
Auch in 1126.°° In short the archbishop of Auch was a proven ally 
of Alfonso, something Oleguer had never been and never would be. 

Another problem may have been that Archbishop Oleguer was 
Catalan, beginning his episcopal career as the bishop of Barcelona. 
Oleguer’s secular lord, then, would have been Count Ramon 
Berenguer III of Barcelona, Alfonso’s rival for Muslim Lérida. The 
intrusion of a Catalan also broke precedent in the ecclesiastical world 
of Aragon, in which the strong presence of southern French ecclesi- 
astics was the flip side of the coin of their strong political influence. 
Catalans were newcomers, but the southern French were already well- 
established by their presence in Aragonese bishoprics and abbacies, 
and by the holdings of southern French monasteries and churches in 
Aragon and Navarre.*© Indeed at one time or the other during 
Alfonso’s reign most of the bishops of Aragon and Navarre were 
French. The Aragonese were thus accustomed to French ecclesias- 
tics, whose influence in the Aragonese church had precedent. A 
Catalan such as Oleguer was a different story. 


°° Alfonso’s disregard for the authority of the archbishop of Tarragona is dis- 
cussed in Kehr, “El Papado,” 168-69; and Duran Gudiol, “La Santa Sede,” 78. 

+ CDA, no. 141: “Ego Guillelmus Auxiensis archiepiscopus facio me confratem 
Ipsius confraternitatis et absolutionem seu remissionem superius factam laudo et 
confirmo et insuper absoluimus eos de sua penitentia.” 

*® Duran Gudiol, “La Santa Sede,” 82; CDA, no. 240 (1131): “Ego Ildefonsus . . . 
uobis domino archiepiscopo Wilelmo propter multa et innumerabilia seruicia, pericula, 
et labores multos quos dominus Bernardus, antecessor uester, sustinuit cum me in 
illa adquisitione de Hispanie, et propter multa similiter seruicia que uos mihi, domine 
Wiulelme archiepiscope, et uestra ecclesia mihi fecit in Hispania super mauros... 
Dono... uobis ecclesiam de Alagon.” ‘The church of Alagon was recovered by the 
bishop of Zaragoza in the reign of Ramiro II. See Bladé, Annales du Midi (9): 15-16. 

°° Duran Gudiol’s La iglesia, 92-93, discusses the influx of French clerics into 
Aragon, increasing greatly during the years 1101-1102, in his view. 
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Further straining their relationship, Alfonso and Oleguer were often 
at odds over specific ecclesiastical problems in Aragon. Part of the 
problem probably came from the Battler’s support for Bishop Stephen 
of Huesca, long his ally. In the seemingly interminable dispute be- 
tween the bishops of Huesca and Roda-Barbastro over the control of 
the see of Barbastro (beginning in 1116), Alfonso sided with Stephen 
of Huesca. His support came despite papal wishes that Barbastro 
become the new see of the bishop of Roda and despite Stephen’s 
excommunication by Calixtus II in 1120. Alfonso may have even 
gone so far as providing Stephen with the troops to seize Barbastro 
by force from Saint Raymond. Oleguer, as archbishop of Tarragona, 
would have sided with the papacy. More strife was stirred up in 
1130, when Oleguer was apparently able to force on Alfonso his 
choice—Arnold Dodon, a canon of the cathedral of Roda—to suc- 
ceed Stephen as bishop of Huesca.” 

Difficulties with Alfonso and Stephen did not mean that Oleguer 
always found shepherding a frustrating task in Aragon. Bishop Peter 
of Zaragoza certainly acknowledged his authority and never seems 
to have sided with Alfonso and Stephen in their dispute over the see 
of Barbastro with the papacy, Oleguer, and Saint Raymond, bishop 
of Roda-Barbastro. Oleguer, not Guillaume of Auch, confirmed the 
important ratification of the division of tithes of Zaragoza between 
Peter and his cathedral canons.*® As just noted, Oleguer also had his 
choice as bishop of Huesca confirmed, Arnold Dodon, though this 
man was probably not Alfonso’s choice. In this way fledgling ties 
between the partners in that future political federation called the 
Crown of Aragon were already being nurtured. 


Episcopal Elections 


Besides the great, secular lords of the land such as Fortin Garcés 
Caxal and Lop Garcés Peregrino, bishops were Aragon’s other great 
magnates. The episcopal patrimony attached to dioceses yielded them 
much wealth. This could be of aid to the king, as evidenced by 


37 Gros Bitria, Limites diocesanos, 98; Duran Gudiol, “La Santa Sede,” 79-80, 88. 
In the last years of Alfonso’s reign Duran Gudiol (p. 89) sees a rapprochement 
occurring between the papacy and Alfonso because of Oleguer’s efforts. 

8 TacDoc, no. 94 (1124). 
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Stephen’s help in the siege of Zaragoza when he bolstered Alfonso’s 
faltering troops with payments from the episcopal treasury of Huesca. 
Bishops were also warriors in their own right. Alfonso rewarded Bishop 
William of Pamplona for his help in the sieges of Zaragoza, ‘Tudela, 
and Tarazona.* Presumably the bishop’s help included troops from 
his own retinue. Finally, besides secular authority and power, bish- 
ops had the spiritual prestige of their office giving them an authority 
to call into obedience secular powers. Considered as a whole, the 
powers of the bishops of Aragon and of medieval Europe in general 
were far-reaching. 

The election of bishops in Aragon was consequently one of the 
more important matters that took place in the realm. Episcopal elec- 
tions also shed light on Alfonso’s relations with his bishops, which 
could be uneven, depending on their political relationship. As with 
most of the Iberian Peninsula, Aragon had not experienced the struggle 
over lay control of bishops—an important issue in episcopal elec- 
tions—that had so troubled the Holy Roman Emperor and, to a 
much lesser extent, had affected England and France.” Episcopal 
elections were supposedly in the hands of the clergy and people in 
medieval Europe, although the proprietary church had circumvented 
this, which is why election reform became the battle cry of the re- 
formers.*! Election by clergy and people was at least acknowledged, 
if not strictly followed, in Aragon and in the other parts of the Ibe- 
rian Peninsula. 

No direct account of an episcopal election either in Zaragoza or 
Tarazona can be called on, but the Aragonese-controlled county of 
Ribagorza yields a precious example. ‘This is Saint Raymond’s eleva- 
tion to the see of Roda in 1104. According to his biographer, the 
saint had been prior of San Sernin of Toulouse, and because the 
canons of Roda “had indeed heard [of] the celebrated fame of his 
[Raymond’s] doctrine and life,” he was their choice for bishop of 


*° CDA, no. 93 (1119). 

* O’Callaghan, Medieval Spain, 308-9. On the influence of the Gregorian Re- 
form, including references to simony, in the Iberian Peninsula, see Javier Faci Lasti, 
“La reforma gregoriano en Castilla y Leon,” Historia de la iglesia en Espana, general 
editor, Ricardo Garcia-Villoslada, vol. 2, part 1: La iglesia en la Esparia de los siglos 
VIII al XIV, ed. Javier Fernandez Conde (Madrid, 1982): 262-75. 

*' Robert Benson, The Bishop-Elect. A Study in Medieval Ecclesiastical Office (Princeton, 
New Jersey, 1968), 27. Not until the Second Lateran Council (1139) would the 
cathedral chapter alone be entrusted with the election of bishops. Reilly, Urraca, 
chap. 8 discusses episcopal elections in Castile-Leon. 
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Roda. Also important was Pedro I’s approval of the selection of 
Raymond; it was made “with the glorious King Pedro of Aragon 
confirming [this].” After Pedro died, Alfonso was drawn into the 
matter, and he along with the clergy and important nobility per- 
suaded Raymond to become bishop. Having then come to Barbastro, 
Raymond “is enthroned in the cathedral chair by the common vote 
and exclamation of all.”4? The “common vote and exclamation of 
all” probably refers to the clergy, king, and high nobility. 

As this example of Saint Raymond’s election to the see of Roda 
shows, the phrase “clergy and people” was open-ended. ‘The “people” 
involved could be many—especially the king and high nobility—besides 
those of the episcopal city, which is what the phrase was intended to 
describe. Open to many influences besides those ecclesiastically sanc- 
tioned, episcopal elections in medieval Europe, as well as in Aragon, 
were not a consistent process. ‘The Ebro frontier of Alfonso’s reign 
undoubtedly did not differ from the other parts of the realm. Peter 
of Librana’s elevation to the see of Zaragoza demonstrates this. two 
important persons probably figured in his elevation to the bishopric 
of Zaragoza: Alfonso and Pope Gelasius II. Alfonso’s original choice 
may have not been Peter; instead, the Battler probably wanted his 
crony, Bishop Stephen, to assume the see of Zaragoza. 

Duran Gudiol has concluded this, based partly on his observation 
that, following a region’s conquest, sees were expanded to include 
newly conquered cities, e.g., Jaca now included Huesca. Duran Gudiol 
also notes that a document of 18 December 1118 has two versions, 
one of which records that Stephen was bishop of Zaragoza.* 18 
December was the date of Zaragoza’s surrender; therefore, Stephen 
may have assumed the Zaragozan see or been bishop-elect before 
this date. Alfonso undoubtedly would have been his patron in this 
matter. According to Gelasius II’s grant of indulgences to the troops 


* Villanueva, Viaje hterario, vol. 15: no. 57: “Eius quippe vitae atque doctrinae 
fama celeberrimam audieant ... concedente Petro Aragonum glorioso rege... Rex 
Petrus temporali vita privatur, Ildefonsus frater eius regno potitur. Cum autem foelicis 
memoriae Raimundo a clero et a Rege atque ab obtimatibus regni de praesulatu 
suscipiendo persuadetur . . . Tamen invitus Barbastram introducitur atque in episcopali 
kathedra communi omnium voto et exclamatione intronizatur.” Elias, a canon of 
Roda and acquaintance of Raymond, was commissioned by Gaufrid, bishop of Roda 
(1136-1143), to write Saint Raymond’s wita. See Gros Bitria, Limites diocesanos, 93. 

*8 Duran Gudiol, “La Santa Sede,” 73-74. The document with reference to Stephen 
as bishop of Zaragoza in the apparatus cniticus is found in CDA, no. 87. Also see 
Ubieto, “Obispo Esteban,” 59-62. 
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besieging the city, and Peter’s accompanying letter, Peter was also 
considered bishop of Zaragoza on 10 December. Peter had also been 
at the papal court at Alais, in southern France, as a witness to papal 
documents, in which he is called bishop of Zaragoza. Consequently 
there may have been two candidates for the post: one papal, the 
other royal. 

Alfonso’s support of his candidate was bound to offend Gelasius. 
Besides the important fact that Peter of Librana was the papal choice, 
Stephen of Huesca was at odds with the pope. Gelasius had only 
recently directed a bull to Stephen ordering him to turn over Barbastro 
to Saint Raymond; but the rebellious Stephen balked.* If he had 
truly wanted Stephen for the see of Zaragoza, Alfonso could have 
tangled with the papacy at this time, but wisely chose not to. He 
had other business to which to attend; the rest of the Murabitun 
Ebro had yet to feel his sword, and continued papal support for his 
goals of conquest was still welcome. By 1129, Alfonso would believe 
the moment ripe again to push Stephen as bishop of Zaragoza. 

Other episcopal elections, both in the Ebro and other parts of the 
Aragon, reveal similar contests between factions for episcopal sees. 
When Stephen died in 1130 on Gaston of Béarn’s ill-fated expedi- 
tion to Valencia, Oleguer pushed through his candidate, Arnold 
Dod6n, a canon of the cathedral of Roda. Arnold’s election as bishop 
of Huesca would make easier the resolution of the stubborn problem 
of Roda’s control of Barbastro.* This proved to be the case in 1133 
at a meeting of the royal court in Pamplona to resolve the bishop of 
Huesca’s control of Barbastro. Arnold Dodoén admitted the legiti- 
macy of the see of Roda’s claims to Barbastro, Alfonso confessed his 
wrongdoing in the matter, and apparently the bishop of Roda, now 
Peter William, had won control of Barbastro.” 


* On Peter as bishop in Zaragoza, see LacDoc, no. 54 (10 December 1118). A 
papal document dated only 1118 records that Peter of Librana, bishop of Zaragoza, 
witnessed Gelasius’ privilege granted to the priory of Ste. Foi of Morlaas. The 
document was probably issued before 10 December when Peter was certainly at 
Zaragoza. See Cartulaire de Sainte Foi de Morlaas, no. 10. Gelasius II was in southern 
France after being forced from Rome by the Frangipani family, and because of the 
advance of the Emperor Henry V on Rome. 

* Duran Gudiol, “La Santa Sede,” 73. 

* I rely here on Duran Gudiol’s interpretation, “La Santa Sede,” 88. 

*” Tbid. The solution was only apparent; the bishop of Roda did not actually 
come into control of Barbastro until 1140. See Gros Bitria, Limites diocesanos, 106. 

Alfonso apparently relented and let the see of Roda have Barbastro because of 
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If Alfonso appeared the loser in the election of the bishop of Huesca 
in 1130, he had his way on other occasions. In 1134 after the death 
of the bishop of Roda-Barbastro, Peter William, at Fraga, Alfonso 
nominated his brother Ramiro, a monk, as bishop. This was a sure 
sign that Alfonso wanted influence in this troublesome see.*® In 1130 
Bishop Stephen of Huesca assumed the see of Zaragoza after Peter 
of Librana’s death in 1129. Stephen appears as bishop of Zaragoza 
in two notices from Zaragoza in 1130. In that same year, in a pri- 
vate document from Huesca, Stephen is recorded as bishop of Huesca, 
Zaragoza, and Barbastro.* The holding of multiple sees was, of course, 
improper in ecclesiastical law; but this did not seem to bother either 
Alfonso, who most likely supported Stephen, or Stephen himself, both 
well experienced by now at flaunting papal wishes. 

After Stephen’s short-lived tenure as bishop of Zaragoza (ending 
in 1130), Alfonso saw a candidate chosen for the position probably 
favorable to him. Garcia of Majones, an Aragonese, as his toponymic 
surname indicates, assumed the see of Zaragoza in 1130. Besides 
being Aragonese, Garcia had also been a member of the cathedral 
chapter of Huesca during Stephen’s tenure, making him even more 
acceptable to Alfonso. Garcia’s election may have been a compro- 
mise with Archbishop Oleguer—Alfonso had his man in the see of 
Zaragoza, and the archbishop his in Huesca. 

In Pamplona Alfonso also seems to have had his way with the 
election of Sancho of Larossa, an Aragonese, as bishop in 1122. 
Sancho was a canon of the cathedral of Huesca, and by 1116 Bishop 
Stephen had entrusted him with the monastery of Sasabe.°' The 
circumstantial evidence indicates that Alfonso wanted an Aragonese 
in the see of Pamplona, all the better to exercise royal control in 
Navarre.” The Battler’s desire that Sancho be bishop of Pamplona 
probably stemmed from his ties with Alfonso’s ally Bishop Stephen. 


his awe at the miracles Saint Raymond performed before his death in 1126. Arch- 
bishop Oleguer of Tarragona reports this in an undated letter to Pope Innocent II. 
See Esparia sagrada, ed. Enrique Florez, 58 vols. (Madrid, 1747-[1879]), vol. 46, no. 
28. Also see Gros Bitira, Limites diocesanos, 104. 

*8 Lacarra, Alfonso, 135-36. 

*° This information on Stephen is gleaned from CDCH, no. 131 (1130); LacDoc, 
nos. 189 (1130), 190 (1130); Ubieto, “Obispo Esteban,” 60-61. 

5° Duran Gudiol, “La Santa Sede,” 88. Close to the Navarrese border, Majones 
is a village in the Aragonese Pyrenees. 

‘! Gofii Gaztambide, Obispos, 327-29. 

2 Thid., 329. 
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As with the later selection of Garcia as bishop of Zaragoza in 1130, 
Alfonso drew on the cathedral chapter of Huesca to fill the impor- 
tant bishoprics of his realms. ‘This suggests that Huesca was the most 
favored see of his realm, and the site of his episcopal support. 

Examples of bishops and their selection during the reign of Alfonso 
suggests procedures for episcopal election in Aragon were canonical, 
if the election of Saint Raymond as bishop of Roda is a sure guide. 
The “clergy” and the “people” had their say, as ecclesiastical rules 
dictated. But the selection of a bishop was also political. The most 
important member of the “people” native to Aragon in the selection 
of bishops was Alfonso. In almost every selection of a bishop during 
his reign the Battler had some say, and often it was decisive. As in 
the Holy Roman Empire the issue was royal influence, although the 
matter of who invested bishops with the insignia of their offices does 
not seem an issue in Aragon. Rather struggles between rival parties 
over selections to Aragonese and Navarrese sees manifested clearly 
royal control of the church. 

Other Aragonese seem less important in episcopal elections, even 
bishops and the great nobility. ‘The great noble families of Aragon 
and Navarre never seem to have controlled episcopal sees, which 
were consistently in the hands of southern French appointed by the 
king. ‘This situation never seems to have provoked the great nobility, 
in contrast to their vehement reaction to Alfonso’s introduction of 
French into Aragonese lordships. Also important players in elections 
were outsiders (in the sense that they were not native to Aragon) 
such as Pope Gelasius II or Archbishop Oleguer of Tarragona. ‘These 
powerful ecclesiastics could frustrate Alfonso’s will and vice versa; 
but an even more important point than this exists about the church 
politics of Alfonso’s Aragon. Episcopal elections undoubtedly turned 
on the political circumstances surrounding a see’s vacancy. ‘This was 
as true on the Ebro frontier, at least at Zaragoza, as it was for the 
rest of Aragon. In this way the ecclesiastical politics of the interior 
had been imported to the Ebro. 


Chapter Organization 


An important part of the diocese of Zaragoza was the cathedral 
chapter, its members serving varied and important functions for ca- 
thedral and bishop. The canons of Zaragoza were not secular but 
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regular, Augustinian most likely, according to Lacarra, although 
Galindo Romeo has suggested that they were Premonstratensian.°° 
The cathedral chapter of Zaragoza was in step with the rest of Aragon 
and Navarre—as well as the Iberian Peninsula—where such cathedral 
chapters as Pamplona, Roda, and ‘Tudela had adopted the way of 
the regular canons following the Rule of St. Augustine.°* Aragon was 
also in step with the religious currents of the day, for the eleventh 
and early twelfth centuries marked a high point in the establishment 
of regular canons, religious communities governed by a rule requir- 
ing the personal poverty of each canon.” Although no source clearly 
states that the Rule of St. Augustine had been adopted by the chapter, 
Bishop Peter would have been the leader in its adoption, if indeed 
this happened. Calling himself a pauper, Bishop Peter stated that he 
gathered persons in poverty (pauperes) for his chapter at Zaragoza.°° 

The Rule of St. Augustine is considered the standard rule for the 
regular canons; but in fact a number of rules existed, and even the 
Rule of St. Augustine itself did not necessarily give a chapter of regular 
canons a readily discernable form.’ The one certain characteristic of 
regular canons was their commitment to individual poverty that helped 
restore the vita apostolica and the ecclesia primtiva, thereby furthering 
the goals of the Gregorian Reform, of which regular canons were an 
important part. If the institution of personal poverty was one hall- 
mark of regular canons, then the adherence of the canons of Zaragoza 


°3 Lacarra, “La restauracion,” Colonizacion, 191; Kehr, Papsturkunden, 232. Lacarra, 
“La iglesia de Tudela,” 420, indicates that the cathedral chapters of Alfonso’s Ebro 
conquests adopted the Rule of Saint Augustine. I am not sure on what evidence he 
bases this. A key work on this issue is Pascual Galindo Romeo El brevano y el ceremomal 
cesaraugustano. Siglos XII-XIV (Zaragoza, 1930). I have been unable to locate this at 
either the Biblioteca Universitaria in Zaragoza or at the Biblioteca Nacional in Madrid. 

** Antonio Linage, “Reorganizacion de la vida comun del clero. Canonigos 
regulares. Premonstratenses,” Historia de la iglesia, vol. 2, part 1:407. For the intro- 
duction into the diocese of Huesca-Jaca of the rule of St. Augustine, see Antonio 
Duran Gudiol, “Geografia medieval de los obispados de Jaca y Huesca,” Argensola 
12 (1961): 10-11. Also see, Gotti Gaztambide, Obispos, 256-58; Gros Bitria, Limiies 
diocesanos, 78; and Lacarra, “Iglesia de Tudela,” 420-21. 

°> Grover A. Zinn, “The Regular Canons,” Christian Spirituality. Ongins to the Twelfth 
Century, 218-19. 

°6 TacDoc, no. 94 (1123): “Ego Petrus Cesaraugustane ecclesie... primus gratia 
Dei pauper episcopus ... pauperes quoque ex diuersis regionibus ibidem canonicos 
secundum temporis oportunitatem, diligenter congregaui.” 

°’7 Zinn, “Regular Canons,” 219; Charles Dereine, “Vie commune, régle de San 
Augustin et chanoines réguliers au Xle siécle,” Revue d’historre eccléstastique 41 (1946): 
399-401, 404. 


8 Dereine, “Vie commune,” 401. 
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to this ideal was inconsistent. The canons of Zaragoza probably lived 
together, since evidence exists for a dormitory housing them.’ This 
is not definitive proof, though, that the canons practiced poverty. In 
fact just the opposite could be true, since canons often bought and 
sold property on the active land market of the Ebro. The chaplain 
of the chapter, Wiliam, bought a /uerto (truck-garden) in the Zaragoza 
suburb of El Arrabal for thirty solidi. William seems well-off, since 
he could muster the money necessary to buy the property. No indi- 
cation exists that he was buying the /uerto for the chapter, from which 
he could have obtained the money. 

Canons even bought and sold property among themselves. A canon 
of San Salvador, Sancho sold a half share of his house to his fellow 
canons, Bernard and Sefior.® Bernard and Sefior had money to buy 
the house, suggesting that they were not devoted to individual pov- 
erty. Sancho received money and owned a house, indicating his lack 
of individual poverty. Furthermore, if the three co-owners of the house 
so wanted, they could develop it or sell it again. The house seems 
something like a business investment for the three canons. 

These property transactions demonstrate that the canons of 
Zaragoza’s cathedral chapter were not always devoted to individual 
poverty. They also indicate that they may have not been regular 
canons following the Rule of St. Augustine or any other rule. It could 
also be the case that the canons had adopted a rule, but were only 
lukewarm in following the vita apostolica. ‘This happened elsewhere, 
at Pamplona. From the French monastery of St. Pons de ‘Thomiéres, 
noted for its close ties to Gregory VI, by 1086 Bishop Peter had 
instituted the Rule of St. Augustine in Pamplona’s cathedral chapter. 
In 1144, however, reform had to be undertaken again based on the 
Rule of St. Augustine.’ That no document explicitly states that the 
canons of Zaragoza followed a specific rule, and that they often did 


°° Lacarra, “Mandatos reales,” no. 5: “Illos clericos de Zaragoza . . . et de sua kasa.” 

°° LacDoc, no. 114 (1125): “Uendimus tibi Gilelmo capellano et canonico Sancti 
Saluatoris unum ortum... per XXXa solidos.... ortus est in Arrauallo.” 

®! Tbid., no. 83 (1122): “Ego Sancius canonicus Sancti Saluatoris uendo uobis 
Seniori et Bernardo sociis et confratribus meis medietatem de mea kasa... precio 
XV. solidorum.” 

© Tbid.: “Si uendere uel impignorare... uos in ipsa kasa reficiendo uel 
construendo.” 

°° Gofi Gaztambide, Obispos, 256-58; and Angel J. Martin Duque, “El inglés 
Roberto, traductor del Coran. Estancia y actividades en Espafia a mediados del 
siglo XII,” Hispania 22 (1962): 505. 
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not practice personal poverty, suggests that canons of the cathedral 
chapter of Zaragoza may have not been regular. 

Whatever the canonical rule followed by the cathedral chapter of 
Zaragoza, the real purpose of canons was service to the cathedral, 
not specifically to the bishop. By the thirteenth century the cathedral 
chapter would become legally separate from the bishop. This may 
have not held in the twelfth century, but the chapter could be the 
bishop’s adversary, as the example of Zaragoza will show. The chap- 
ter consented to the actions of the bishop in matters concerning the 
cathedral such as property acquisitions. In other matters, where the 
bishop does not seem present, the chapter approved such important 
business as the construction of a church. 

Property transactions for which officers served as witnesses reveal 
the composition of Zaragoza’s cathedral chapter. In 1122 the sacris- 
tan William, the archdeacon Galindus, the capiscol Peter, and the 
chaplain William witnessed a donation to San Salvador. In a later 
document a new archdeacon appears (Donatus), along with the same 
sacristan (William). In addition two other officers are mentioned: the 
precentor and provost (prepositus).°°© The evidence for these canons 
and their offices is difficult to interpret, since the function of offices 
changed from region to region in medieval Europe. Even the great 
thirteenth-century canonist Saint Ramon of Penyafort refused to define 
chapter officers, because their functions could be so varied.®’ 

The absence of documents describing the actions of the chapter 
officers of Zaragoza further complicates the problem. Consequently 
standard definitions will have to be relied on, which might not de- 
scribe accurately the function of offices. The sacristan was probably 
the treasurer of the cathedral at Zaragoza. ‘The archdeacon, one of 
the most important officers, would have been the bishop’s lieutenant, 
in charge of administering the parts of the diocese as an archdeaconry 
for the bishop, with almost full episcopal powers. The capzscol, the 


6 Burns, Crusader Kingdom of Valencia, 29-31. According to Burns, the chapter was 
considered a corporation, as was the bishop, according to the sense of Roman law. 
This legal distinction may not have applied in the twelfth century. Also see below 
on the struggle between Bishop Garcia and his canons. 

6 See LacDoc, nos. 211 (1132), 227 (1133). 

6 For 1122, see ibid., no. 88 (1122): “De canonicis Uillelmus sacrista, Galindus 
archidiaconus, Petrus chapiscolus, Vilelmus capellanus.” The other document is no. 
211 (1132): “Testes sunt Vilelmus prepositus, Donatus archidiaconus, Bernardus Archus 
(?), Petrus precentor, Martinus, Raimundus, Vilelmus sacrista.” 

6? Freedman, Vic, 48-49. 

68 In the thirteenth century, the archdeacon was often neither a priest nor a 
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vernacular form of the magister scholarum, could have been-either the 
cantor, responsible for the choir and lesser clergy, or else the official 
in charge of the cathedral school and of the production of cathedral 
documents. Since reference to a precentor exists, an official usually 
in charge of the choir and lesser clergy, the capzscol of 1122 probably 
served the latter function. The provost was responsible for adminis- 
tering the cathedral’s property.” 

The titles of the officers of Zaragoza’s cathedral chapter resemble 
other Iberian chapters. In Leén there existed the sacristan, or treas- 
urer; but the precentor was called the primicenus, the chancellor the 
magister scholarum, and in addition there existed the dean, called the 
prior. ‘These titles were eventually discarded as the Leonese began to 
adopt northern European terms for the offices.’” In the twelfth cen- 
tury cathedral chapter of Vic, a sacristan was present, while the 
precentor, called the primicerius, took care of liturgical and disciph- 
nary matters; the prepositus was the provost; and the chancellor was 
called the sacnscrinus. There had been a capiscolus, but the office had 
ended by the late eleventh century.” 

This dense jumble of capitular offices and their nomenclature found 
in Leon, Vic, and Zaragoza makes comparisons difficult, and the 
reader will be let off without further discussion of the trivia of Ibe- 
rian cathedral chapters. ‘The jumble does suggest different evolutions 
of cathedral offices in the very regionalized Iberian Peninsula. Begin- 
ning in the eleventh century, the Cluniacs from France had much 
influenced diocesan organization in Leon, including chapter organi- 
zation.’”* Leonese chapter officers differed from their brethren at Vic, 
whose chapter did not conform to northern European organization 
and remained largely modelled after the old Visigothic tradition.” 
As for Zaragoza, Visigothic ghosts are hard to find, as is the influence 
of French chapter organization. French bishops had long been in 
Aragon, undoubtedly bringing some type of reorganization to cathe- 
dral chapters. More likely, Zaragoza’s hodgepodge of capitular titles 
in the twelfth century suggests a mixture of traditions probably molded 
in a style peculiar to its circumstances. Office titles designating a 


chapter member. This distinction may not hold for the twelfth century. See Burns, 
Crusader Kingdom, 31. Also see above on the archdeaconry of Daroca. 
°° These definitions are based on Freedman, Vic, 49; and Fletcher, Episcopate, 150-51. 
” Fletcher, Episcopate, 147. 
1 Freedman, Vic, 48-49, 64. 
” Fletcher, Episcopate, 145-48. 
Freedman, Vic, 40, 49. 
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particular function in France or in Visigothic times may well have 
meant something different for Zaragoza’s chapter. In short, the ca- 
thedral chapter of Zaragoza may have lacked a fixed structure; and 
in this way it probably also resembled the church of the interior of 
Aragon.”* 

How persons became members of the cathedral chapter is unknown, 
as is the selection of persons to capitular offices; it may be assumed 
that the bishop was partly responsible for this. With this observation, 
it is now time to shift attention to the bishop, whose duties as over- 
seer of his flock and his diocese’s patrimony gave him great promi- 
nence in Alfonso’s Ebro. 


Episcopal Duties and Tithes 


During Alfonso’s reign, the first bishop of Zaragoza was Peter of 
Librana (1118-1129); the second, Stephen, perhaps only briefly in 
1130 and probably never canonically approved; and Garcia (1130- 
1136), the third. An investigation of episcopal finances and property 
acquisitions and holdings are the surest ways to understand the epis- 
copal role in the settlement of the Ebro. The bishop’s duties in 
Zaragoza were also complex, ranging from overseeing parish clergy 
to administering diocesan property. Strictly in-house ecclesiastical 
matters such as these have less evidence, though. 

The main example illustrating the bishop’s spiritual duties comes 
from the episcopate of Peter (1118-1129). In 1127 he intended to 
solidify the preeminence of the cathedral in the life of Zaragoza’s 
parishes by issuing a document instructing the clergy of Zaragoza on 
their ecclesiastical duties. In the parish churches neither baptisms, 
marriage rites, nor professions of faith (sygnacula) were to be admin- 
istered. Furthermore, parish priests were not to administer either 
communion or last rites to those ill, who instead were apparently to 
be brought to the cathedral for these rites.” 


™ The cathedral chapter of Pamplona had no fixed structure until the thirteenth 
century, according to Martin Duque, “El inglés Roberto,” 491-92. 

> LacDoc, no. 171 (1128): “Insuper, ut in ecclesiis suis baptisterlum neque 
signaculum uel nuptias faciant, si Sedi cuius proprium reseruent. Infirmis penitinclam 
uel communionem non dent, nisi ad sucurrendum, et ut omnes mortui ad Sedem 
adducantur.” Zaragoza’s parishes during the reign of Alfonso I were built around 
these churches: La Seo, Magdalena, San Gil, and San Felipe. The parishes are all 
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Bishop Peter had other matters to oversee, attempting to enforce 
discipline on the local clergy. The clergy were to meet at the cathe- 
dral every Sunday to learn the offices for the following week; on all 
Sundays and feast days they were to come to the procession with 
their hoods; on Christmas, Easter, Pentecost, and the feast of St. 
Valerius, Bishop Peter informed the clergy of Zaragoza that up to 
the Te Deum of Matins, they were to chant, and all were to be seated 
equally. Moreover, the clergy were required to stay until the end of 
the mass.’”° Peter may have been dealing with matters of liturgical 
irregularity, such as the proper behavior for clergy during the offices 
of certain feast days, because parish priests were still Mozarabs per- 
forming their own ritual.” This clerical discipline again confirms that 
the bishop’s directive was intended to enforce episcopal authority by 
defining the relationship of parish clergy to the cathedral. 

The bishop of Zaragoza and parts of his cathedral such as the 
chapter school were supported by the tithe, perhaps the major financial 
support of the diocese.’? Owed to the diocese, the amount of the 
tithe was supposedly ten percent of all kinds of income; the parish 
received its companion ecclesiastical tax, the firstfruits.” The bishop 
probably collected a share of this as well, since parishes owed to the 
bishop the episcopal fourth, presumably coming partially from the 
firstfruits. 

The tithe reached into every nook and cranny of Christian society; 


located in the old section of Zaragoza, marked off today by the streets Cesar Augusto 
and Coso. See Canellas Lopez, “Evolucion urbana,” 222-24. 

© LTacDoc, no. 171: “In die uero Natalis Domini, Pasche et Penthecostes et festiuitate 
Sancti Valerii, usque ad Te Deum laudamus in matutinis pariter sedeant et in his 
Illler festiuitatibus usque ad finem missam maneant, et si uoluerint in refectorio 
comedant.” 

” Lacarra, “Restauracion eclesiastica,” Colonizacién, 193. 

8 Evidence for the cathedral school comes from a donation of property to La 
Seo del San Salvador by one Pons of Fredalez; included is his son, so that he might 
become “there a canon, and literate, and in the service of La Seo, all the days of 
his life, and always let him have food and clothing.” To enable Pons’s son to be- 
come a “litteratus,” San Salvador presumably had a school, which most cathedrals 
had in the Middle Ages. See LacDoc, no. 88 (1122): “Pontius de Fredalez ... dono 
Sancio Saluatori illum supradictum korral et turrem... cum meo filio, ut sit ibi 
canonicus et litteratus et in seruitio Sancti Saluatoris... et semper inde uictum et 
uestitum habeat.” 

”? Burns, Crusader Kingdom, 144. I have no evidence on the actual mechanisms for 
the collection and disposition of tithes, e.g., how agricultural tithes were disposed of. 
For a probable analogy, see Burns’s discussion the disposition of Valencian tithes on 
pp. 147-48. Nor is there much information on monastic tithes in the Ebro; thus, 
the bulk of this discussion revolves around episcopal tithes. 
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Robert Burns has aptly characterized this ubiquitous ecclesiastical 
render as a “medieval income tax.” The importance of the tithe for 
the church can be grasped in Bishop Garcia’s confirmation of the 
church of Santa Maria of Daroca’s rights to such ecclesiastical ren- 
ders as the tithe. Garcia granted the clerics’ rights to food and stated 
that the renders of the archdeaconry of Daroca go to Santa Maria. 
The local residents (vicint) confirmed the church of Daroca in its rights 
to gifts and renders (including the tithe), firstfruits, and oblations.® 
Garcia’s constant reference to provisions for the clerics and their means 
of support (ecclesiastical renders) suggests that the clerics of Daroca 
lacked support, perhaps because the local Christians were neither 
paying their tithes and firstfruits nor giving oblations. At any rate, 
Garcia’s confirmation of the clerics’ right to have food suggests their 
poverty. If ecclesiastical renders such as the tithe were not forthcom- 
ing, this was the kind of bad straits that the church could encounter. 

The authority of the tithe can be seen in its claim on even Alfonso 
himself and his royal income. In 1118, either before or after the 
conquest of Zaragoza, Alfonso confirmed the rights of Zaragoza’s 
Bishop Peter to “the tithe and firstfruits of all the churches that in 
his episcopate... he holds or was holding... of the harvest, or of 
vineyards, or of gardens, or of mills and of all other things.”®’ The 
categories of objects liable to the tithe here are agricultural and can 
also be expanded to include livestock. An agreement between Bishop 
Peter and the canons of San Salvador over the distribution of cathe- 
dral income reveals that wool, meat, and cheeses belong to the church. 
Presumably part of these livestock products were collected from tithes.” 

The episcopal right to collect tithes that Alfonso confirmed should 
have included also royal revenues. If not explicit in this document, 
other documents indicate that the episcopal hold on royal revenues 
was extensive, readily agreed to by Alfonso. In one of two monu- 


8° LacDoc, no. 201 (1130-1136). 

81 CDA, no. 88 (1118): “Ego Adefonsus... dono... dompno P{etro] Cesar- 
augustano episcopo . .. decimas et primicias omnium ecclesiarum quas in episcopatu 
suo... tenet uel in antea tenebit ... messium uel uinearum uel ortorum seu molen- 
dinorum et ceterorum omnium.... hereditates omnium illarum meschitarum.” 

8 LacDoc, no. 94 (1124): “Tota in carne uel in lana aut in caseis ad ecclesiam 
pertinuerit.” The bishop of Zaragoza would eventually claim tithes from the new- 
born of flocks moving from winter to summer pastures through his diocese. Inno- 
cent III intervened in a dispute between the bishop of Zaragoza and the bishop of 
Huesca-Jaca over the collection of newborn animals from the flocks of the Huescan 
bishop pasturing in the diocese of Zaragoza. See Gomez-Valenzuela, La vida, 100. 
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mental struggles over tithes occurring in Alfonso’s reign, the clerics 
of Zaragoza and Tudela asked for Alfonso’s help in claiming tithes 
from Christian-owned lands worked by Muslim tenant-farmers.® 
Demonstrating the church’s claim on Mudejar-generated income, the 
dispute also reveals the type of royal revenue subject to the tithe. 
Besides the tithe Alfonso ordered royal officials to hand over to the 
clerics the tithe from the lezda, a toll on commerce; fines collected 
from either Christians or Muslims; the mortmain; and the azatekas 
from sheep (derived from the Islamic levy sadagat on livestock), still 
apparently collected by Alfonso.** The intersection of Christian eccle- 
‘siastical renders and Islamic renders to the benefit of the church 1s 
ironic here; but Alfonso’s willingness to tithe from his royal revenues 
is also revealing. | 

Alfonso’s concessions reveal the claim of the church on royal in- 
come. They also demonstrate the extent of the claim of the tithe on 
Aragonese society as a whole—everything from commerce to judicial 
fines was liable to the tithe. Broadening our list of titheable items 
and income is the Leonese king Alfonso VII’s confirmation of the 
cathedral of Zaragoza’s right to tithes and revenues. Besides income 
from mills, agricultural fields, and tolls on commerce, money coined 
in Zaragoza was liable to the tithe. The baths of Zaragoza, perhaps 
a royal monopoly, owed the tithe. Royal revenue from the goods of 
deceased Muslims and from the tribute of Jews also was included. In 
case anything was overlooked—which hardly seems the case—Alfonso 
VII also stipulated that houses, ovens, and shops were covered. 

The document indicates what incomes and properties the clerics 
of Zaragoza could claim for tithes. Their claim was all-pervasive, 


8° CDA, no. 212 (October 1129): Donant illas hereditates pro laborare ad alios 
moros ad medietatem et non donant decimam vel primitiam ad sanctam Ecclesiam 
Dei si non de illa parte de illo christiano.” Also see no. 213 (10 October 1129). See 
chap. 6 for a more complete discussion of the Mudejar role in this dispute. 

8 Tbid., no. 212: “Faciatis donare decimas de totas meas exitas Deo et sancte 
ecclesie de lezdas de calopnias christianorum et calopnis maurorum et mortuorum 
et de illas azatekas de ovibus.” Alfonso’s grant of the tithe from royal income like 
the /ezda and fines to the clerics of ‘Tudela shows that this was the normal practice 
in the Ebro. See CDA, no. 161 (1124 or 1125). 

® LacDoc, no. 245 (26 December 1134): “Donauit... omnes decimas omnium 
redditum siue in lezdis, siue in moneta siue in maurorum defunctorum rebus uel in 
omnibus iudeorum tributis necnon decimas omnium fructum tam de terris tam de 
uineis quam de ortis.... decimas... omnium balneorum cuiuscumque sint,... et 
totam illam hereditatem quam habuerat tempore maurorum .. . scilicet casas, tendas, 
balnea, furnos, molendina, terras, ortos et uineas.” 
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reaching past even Christians to Muslims and Jews as well, if their 
finances even barely trickled over the boundaries of their faith into 
the church’s jurisdiction. In short, episcopal rights demanded fiscal 
dominion over every aspect of Alfonso’s Ebro conquests. Such claims, 
when approved by royal authority, helped to make the bishop one 
of the true powers of the Ebro region and the episcopal office one 
of the Ebro’s richest institutions.” 

The desire to control tithe revenue stirred up at least two power- 
ful struggles between clerics and laypersons. The first example we 
have already seen: the dispute over tithes from Muslim-worked farm- 
land.®’ That the Christian owners of these lands avoided paying tithes 
from Muslim-produced income suggests that Christians resented the 
tithe, looked for loopholes to avoid it, and occasionally resisted its 
payment. Christian landowners understood that property held by non- 
Christians, in this case Muslims, was not liable to tithes. Their re- 
ligious duty to tithe could be evaded by counting part of their in- 
come as Mudejar.® 

The clerics of Zaragoza and Tudela attacked the Christian land- 
holders’ game of tithe cat and mouse two ways: (1) although not 
stated it was implied that since Christians owned the land, all the 
land’s produce ought to be subject to the tithe; and (2) the sheer 
force of royal power. The clerical appeal to the king demonstrates 
the depth of the conflict between local landowners and clergy; and 
the breadth of the conflict is shown by its occurrence in the regions 
of Tudela and Zaragoza, the heart of Alfonso’s Ebro conquests. ‘The 
trouble of 1129 over tithes on Mudejar generated-income marks one 
starting point of a problem that would vex the church continuously 
over the next two centuries.” 

In another chapter the ecclesiastical civil war between the bishop 
of Zaragoza and his chapter has been discussed in the context of 
royal administration. To understand the significance of this vicious 


86 See CDA, no. 225 (1130) for Alfonso’s order to the the barons of the Valley of 
Aran to pay tithes to Santa Maria de Migt Aran. 

87 See nn. 83, 84; Lacarra, “Restauracion eclesiastica,” Colonizacién, 201-4. 

8 CDA, no. 212 (October 1129): “Ios christianos... de Tutela et de alias villas 
prendunt illas hereditates de lures xaricos moros qui sunt itos... ad terras de moros 
et donant illas hereditates pro laborare ad alios moros ad medietatem et non donant 
decimam vel primitiam ad sanctam Ecclesiam Dei si non de illa parte de illo 
christiano.” 

8° See chap. 6 where this point is elaborated. 
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fight for the church, the arrangement for dividing the revenues of 
the diocese of Zaragoza between bishop and chapter must be under- 
stood. This was first done, or the arrangement at least ratified, in 
1123, in a solemn ceremony. Bishop Peter of Zaragoza, Archbishop 
Oleguer, the king’s justiciar Pedro Jimeno, the zalmedina Sancho 
Fortufiones, and various lords all attended, along with the council of 
Zaragoza.”’ The presence of local, important laypersons suggests the 
need for their tacit approval of the tithe agreement, perhaps because 
it so affected their own finances. 

Unwilling to share all diocesan revenues, the bishop agreed to share 
with the chapter half of the tithes from the region immediately around 
Zaragoza.”| Besides income from tithes, the canons and Bishop Peter 
divided a miscellany of revenue: the oven near the church; a huerto; 
all the properties given to the church; 1000 solid: from the church’s 
share of the toll (/ezda) on commerce; all the offerings of bread and 
wine, and one third of the money; one third of the mortmain; all the 
wheat; all the meat, wool, and cheeses pertaining to the church; and 
all the grain. If this were not enough to support the canons, then the 
remaining patrimony of the church would be used to support the can- 
ons.” The list was long, but necessarily so to show explicitly the 
episcopate’s wealth and how it was to be divided. Also no better 
testimony of the wealth of Zaragoza’s bishop is needed than this. 

The administration of income was another problem to resolve. ‘The 
two parties agreed that a canon from the chapter was to be selected, 
acceptable both to bishop and chapter canons. Recognizing the pos- 
sibility for corruption or incompetence, the canons and bishop agreed 


° LacDoc, no. 94 (1123): “Ollegarius archiepiscopus [signo]. Testes sunt; Senior 
Petro Simeno regis iusticia, senior Lop Garcez Peregrino, senior Galin Sang et Lop 
Sanz frater de Belgit, Senior Lop Garcez aitano regis et Gascho de Sancto Petro et 
Sancho Fortunions cahalmedina et totum Cesaraugustanum concilium.” 

9! Tbid.: “Medietatem decimarum omnium fructum terre quicumque colligentur a 
termino de Francha usques ad terminum de Mezalbarba et Alcholeia et Cucullata 
cum suis terminis et usque ad Algub.” “Francha” is Alfrancha; “Mezalbarba” is 
Monzalbarba; “Alcholeia” is Alcolea; “Cucullata” is Cogullada; and “Algub” is Algub. 
These places are districts and villages in and around Zaragoza. For their identification, 
see Ubieto, Toponimia, 26-28, 138. 

 LacDoc, no. 94 (1124): “Furnum qui est propinquior ecclesie, et illum ortum de 
Atabafas totum, et omnes hereditates cuiuscumque modi sint . .. et unoquoque anno 
mille solidos de lezdis..., et totam oblacionem sedis panis et uini, et denariorum 
terciam partem et mortuorum similiter, et omnium milicarum, excepto quod aliquis 
ad conuiuium illis dare gratis uolerit, et totam anonam siue precio molere. Si uero 
ista eis sufficere non poterint,... de reliquo episcopatus honore conuenienter 
suppleatur.” 
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that a canon badly administering the revenue was to be replaced.%° 
With the final detail settled, the division of revenues for the support 
of the chapter was established. 

The arrangement seems to have worked well at least until 1134, 
when it crumbled, resulting in chaotic violence. In that year a royal 
order tells this troubled story of division between Bishop Garcia and 
the cathedral canons of Zaragoza over tithes. Bishop Garcia, for a 
reason not specifically stated, had evicted the canons of the cathe- 
dral from their dormitory, which also seems to have been ruined.” 
Besides this destruction, other church property had been stolen, prob- 
ably by local Zaragozans: “Seize those who collected the provisions 
and make them return it all... give their part to the clerics... and 
make an announcement through the whole city that whoever has 
the treasure or vineyard or land or anything of the church, let them 
always return [it].””° 

In short, as the royal order indicates, a riot had broken out, with 
the church and church property being looted. The reason for the 
disturbance was the seizure of the church’s treasury by the chaplain 
Bernard.” Bishop Garcia retaliated against the thieving clerics by 
evicting them from their dormitory. At some point matters were further 
complicated when a violent free-for-all also broke out, resulting in 
the seizure of more church property. That Bernard had seized the 
church’s treasury suggests that finances may have been at the heart 
of the struggle between the bishop and his canons. 

This point is supported by the dates of the royal command and of 
Alfonso’s confirmation of the episcopal-chapter agreement on rev- 
enues ratified in 1123. While besieging Fraga, Alfonso issued the royal 
mandate on 16 August 1133, and the next day, on 17 August 1133, 
the Battler confirmed the agreement of 1123.°’ The close chronology 


3 Tbid.: “Ad hec distribuenda: unus canonicis communi eligatur consilio episcopi 
et canonicorum qui quandiu fideles dispenastor fuerit ab omnibus. Si forte male uel 
infideliter dispensationem sibi comissam tractauerit,... loco illus alter eligatur.” 

 Lacarra, “Mandatos reales,” no. 5, p. 428: “Rancurantes ilos clericos de Zaragoza 
de sua ecclesia et de sua kasa que est destructa et deserta male... illo episcopo 
iactauit illos inde.” For the role of royal officials in this matter, see chap. 2. 

%° Tbid.: “Prendete illos qui colligerunt illa geuera et facite eis reddere tota, et 
date sua parte ad illos clericos... facite mittere precon per tota illa ciuitate ut 
quicumque tenet thesaurum aut uineam aut terram aut aliqua rem de illa ecclesia 
semper reddat.” 

% Tbid.: “Bernard capellano qui tenet illo thesauro de illa ecclesia.” 

97 See CDA, nos. 266 and 267 for the dates. Alfonso’s confirmation of the agree- 
ment of 1123 was written on the document recording the agreement. 
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suggests that the two documents were produced for the same reason: 
to resolve the civil war between Garcia and his canons. At the heart 
of the quarrel was finances, as indicated both by Alfonso’s confirma- 
tion of the agreement over the sharing of revenues and by Bernard’s 
seizure of the cathedral treasury. 

The quarrel over the division of diocesan finances, including tithes, 
indicates how vital revenues were to the bishop and his chapter. They 
were important enough to provoke violence among clerics to gain 
their fair share of the tithe. The crucial role of tithes as an important 
source of revenue can be seen in these ways; but bishops had other 
means to generate income. This was through the holding of property. 


Episcopal Property Holdings 


Besides testifying to the episcopal wealth of Zaragoza the agreement 
between Bishop Peter and his chapter in 1123 over the sharing of 
revenues also reveals the different property holdings generating episco- 
pal income. They included an oven, a juerto (probably a truck-garden), 
and various, undefined assets received as benefactions.” These epis- 
copal properties can be divided into two groups: urban (oven) and 
rural (huerto). In this way, the holdings of the episcopate mirrored 
other landholders, who also possessed rural and urban properties.” 

The agreement of 1123, supported by other evidence, shows that 
pious benefactions were a major way that the episcopate acquired 
property. In the agreement, the bishop gave away “all the properties 
of whatever kind there are, which... good men have left for the 
redemption of their souls to San Salvador.”'’” The donors ranged 
from Alfonso to lesser-known Christian folk of the Ebro. For ex- 
ample, Alfonso’s confirmation in 1118 of the bishop of Zaragoza’s 
diocesan rights was not done with solicitude for Alfonso’s soul in 
mind but to establish the legality of the church’s rights. Later, though, 
in 1127, Alfonso did grant the castle of Longares, south of Zaragoza 
in the plain of Belchite, to Bishop Peter of Zaragoza “for the cure of 
my soul and of my ancestors.”'”' Bishop Peter and San Salvador also 


8 See nn. 91, 92. 

*° This point has been strongly emphasized in chaps. 3 and 4. 

'° LacDoc, no. 94 (1123): “Omnes hereditates cuiuscumque modi sint quas... 
boni homines pro redemptione animarum suarum Sancto Salvatori dimiserint.” 


! CDA, no. 186 (1127): “Ego Adefonsus... Sancto Saluatori Cesaraugustane 
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benefited from royal largess with the grant of houses in Ayerbe, a 
village a hundred kilometers northwest of Huesca, in the pre-Pyrenean 
foothills. The grant was made with the same motive as that of 
Longares.'™ 

It is significant that these royal grants are few in number, and not 
necessarily confined to the Ebro region, Zaragoza’s location. ‘This 
may be only a quirk in the surviving documents; but it should also 
be remembered that the Cartulario pequeno and Cartulano grande of the 
cathedral archives provide probably the greatest amount of evidence 
about Zaragoza from Alfonso’s reign. As proof of the cathedral’s claims 
on property, documents recording royal grants would have been more 
likely to have been preserved in the cartularies. The lack of grants 
suggests, therefore, that Alfonso may not have favored the bishop of 
Zaragoza. Besides the paucity of grants, Peter rarely appears as a 
witness to royal grants, suggesting that he did not travel often with 
the Battler. After all, Peter was probably not the Battler’s original 
choice for the see anyway.’”* Alfonso’s favorite bishop seems to have 
been Stephen of Huesca, and a lack of royal grants would circumscribe 
the bishop of Zaragoza, or at the very least indicate the lack of royal 
favor. This interpretation is plausible; but neither were royal grants 
to Bishop Stephen of Huesca numerous, nor was he a frequent wit- 
ness to royal documents. The absence of grants to both bishops may 
indicate that Alfonso, although willing to support legitimate ecclesi- 
astical fiscal claims, was disinclined to share his Ebro patrimony with 
the church. 

More common were grants by persons unknown except for the record 
of their piety. Typical is Ala, who acted for the “remedy of her soul,” 
by granting a field to San Salvador.'* It was an isolated act; but 
from such acts the diocese accumulated its patrimony. They occur 
repeatedly throughout Alfonso’s reign, and constitute one of the key 
means of episcopal acquisition of property, both urban and rural.'® 


sedis et uobis domono episcopo... propter remedium anime mee et parentum 
-‘meorum... dono... castrum quod dicitur Longares.” 

102 Tbid., no. 145 (1125): “Ego... Adefonsus ... propter remedium animee mee 
et parentum meorum... dono... Sancti Saluaton et ad domno Petro Cesaraugustano 
episcopo... hunas casas in illo burgo de Aierbe.” 

'03 See the previous discussion on Stephen’s and Alfonso’s relationship and on 
Peter’s elevation to his see. 

10 LacDoc, no. 214 (1132): “Propter remedium animee mee.” 

' For other examples, see ibid., nos. 64 (1119-1129), 88 (1122), 112 (1125), 126 
(1125), 189 (1130), 207 (1131). 
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The episcopate of Zaragoza was not the only one to gain land in 
the Ebro. No references to the gains of the bishop of Tarazona are 
to be had, gains apparently likely, since he was the other major bishop 
of Alfonso’s Ebro. Other bishops do appear, along with their cathe- 
drals, though, either as beneficiaries of pious grants or as buyers of 
property. Bishop Sancho of Calahorra bought two shops in Tudela 
in 1126, and in 1129 bought a Awerto at ‘Tudela.’ Done for the souls 
of deceased persons, a donation of half of a property at Valtierra 
was received by Bishop Sancho of Pamplona. South of the Ebro, the 
cathedral of Pamplona’s patrimony was increased with additions of 
property at Calatayud. While in that town, Bishop Sancho of 
Pamplona received a pious grant of a house accompanied by unde- 
fined property.'°”’ The distance from Calatayud to Pamplona is long, 
demonstrating the reach that a bishop could have over private prop- 
erty outside his diocese. 

Donations often meant substantial financial gain and influence in 
the local economy for the bishop of Zaragoza. This can be seen in 
the grant of Bernard of Sanz Apons and his family of half of the 
milling of grain at Cogullada to Bishop Stephen of Zaragoza.!” As 
many others, the act was done “for the redemption of my soul and 
of my parents,” but conditions were attached in this case. Bernard’s 
family kept one half of the mill, while the bishop held the other 
half.’ Despite retaining part of the mill, the family had still granted 
a lucrative property to the bishop of Zaragoza, who now possessed 
half the revenue of a substantial medieval business. Mills were essen- 
tial to the production of bread, that daily staple of the medieval diet, 
and renders received for milling grain could be substantial. The bishop 
now commanded income from an important part of the local economy, 
the milling business. Besides traditional ecclesiastical revenues like the 


© CDMR, no. 85 (1126); LacDoc, no. 178 (1129). 

'’ For Valtierra, see LacDoc, no. 110 (1124-1134); and for Calatayud, ibid., nos. 
167 (1128), 168 (1128?). 

8 Tbid., no. 189 (1130): “Hec est carta et memoria quam facio Bernardus de 
Sanz Apons... ego et uxor et filii. .. medietatem de illo molendino de Cugullata.” 
“Molendino” here is assumed to be a verbal noun from the participle of the verb 
molere, to grind. Hence molendino does not refer to a single mill (in Latin, mola), but 
to a general monopoly over milling in Cogullada. “Cugullata” is Cogullada; see 
n. 91. 

'° Tbid.: “Uos medietatem de opere et missione quod ab hac die sursum ibi opus 
fuerat, ibi mittatis et ego uel filii aliam medietatem, nichil ibi retinentes, nisi ut sine 
precio ibi molam.” 
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tithe, such seemingly trivial pious benefactions as Bernard’s were also 
important pillars in the temple of episcopal wealth and prestige. 
Once received, donated property was frequently used to increase 
the income of the bishop of Zaragoza through rents. Bishop Peter 
granted some houses belonging to San Salvador, along with their 
court and rights to egress and regress, to Bonet of Bordel in return 
for twelve denarii to be paid every year on Christmas Day.''® Bishops 
of Zaragoza rented out shops as well. In 1130 Raymond, called a 
“panadero” or baker, received a shop (bakery?) above an oven in 
Zaragoza from Bishop Stephen in return for eight denaru and two 
sub-pennies. Half of this amount was to be paid every Christmas, 
and the other half on the feast of St. Michael (29 September).'" 
Besides rents, other conditions were attached to these grants as well. 
Bonet could not let out the houses again without the permission of 
the bishop, while Raymond the baker was discouraged from subleasing 
his property and could only do so for six denariw less than his 
(Raymond’s) rent. In short Bishop Stephen was protecting his income 
from the properties. Considered as a whole the properties were designed 
to return profit to the episcopate and cathedral chapter of Zaragoza. 
Rural properties as well were managed with the intention of sup- 
porting the cathedral. A wood (soto) and its springs belonging to the 
cathedral of Zaragoza were so utilized by Bishop Garcia and his 
chapter canons in 1132. They granted the wood to a group of vecinos 
in return for the payment of tithes from the wood, plus a cahiz of 
grain and one half pound of wax to light the cathedral dormitory. 
All this was to be given annually on St. Michael’s day (29 Septem- 
ber).'!2 The vecinos would presumably benefit by being able to de- 


110 Tbid., no. 71 (1120): “Petrus Cesaraugustanus episcopus, cum consilio meorum 
canonicorum, dono tibi Bonto de Bordello ipsas casas Sancti Saluatoris cum curte 
cum exiis etiam et regressibus suis... tali conuentia quod in uno quoque anno in 
Natiuitate Domini dones nobis nostrisque successoribus tu tuaque posteritas .XII. 
denarios.” 

1 Tbid., no. 190 (1130): “Stephanus Cesaraugustanus episcopus cum consilo 
meorum canonicorum dono tibi Raimundo panatero unam tendam que est supra 
furno, tali conuenientia quod in unoquoque anno in festum sancti Michaelis dones 
nobis nostrisque successoribus tu tuaque posteritas .IITI. denarios et medalla, et in 
Natalis Domini alios .IIII. denarios et medalla.” 

12 Tbid., no. 211 (1132): “Ego Garsias episcopus, cum consilio meorum canoni- 
corum, dono uobis uicinis... illum sotum Sancti Saluatoris totum ubi fontes 
oriuntur, ... tali conuenientia in unoquoque anno uos uestraque posteritas adducatis 
uel adducere fideliter faciatis illam decimam ex omni fructu illius terre... in 
unoquoque anno ipso die Sancti Michaeli donet ad illos clericos... ad seminatura 
uniuscuiusque kafici dimidiam libram ceram ad illummandum dormitorum.” 
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velop the wood, working it according to their wishes, and using its 
springs, valuable for irrigation and watering livestock. 

The cathedral clerics had probably not developed the wood be- 
fore letting it out to the vecinos. That the cathedral clerics claimed 
certain agricultural products—wax, presumably from beehives, and 
grain—suggests this. If the wood were already developed, then there 
would have been no need to let it out for these products. ‘The tithe 
and firstfruits, the other type of payment required by the clerics, 
have a dual purpose in this grant. Although technically ecclesiastical 
renders, they probably served more as rents in this case. The clerics 
stipulated that the sum must be paid for the vecinos to keep the wood 
(“fideliter faciatis illam decimam... et primiciam”). The tithe was 
obligatory; that the clerics recorded its payment in the document 
suggests that it constituted part of the rental contract between the 
two groups. 

Besides participating in episcopal and chapter property transactions, 
individual canons of the cathedral often bought property for them- 
selves. Wiliam, chaplain of San Salvador, bought a huerto from Fortan 
Sancho Dalavés and his wife Maria for thirty soldi. All customary 
practices for property transfers were followed: fideiussores (sureties) were 
assigned to safeguard the transaction, witnesses observed the trans- 
fer, and the customary meal, the alala, was eaten to seal the trans- 
action.''* The purchase was not designed to increase the cathedral 
patrimony, since William appears to have bought the property on 
his own. Yet his purchase, and his following of the custom of prop- 
erty transfers, does show that canons, just as others, participated in 
the active land market of the Ebro. The church was thus an impor- 
tant property owner, both as a corporation and as individuals.'!* 

Another important asset of the cathedral patrimony of both Tara- 
zona and Zaragoza was mosques and their property, which bishops 
acquired through royal grants. Alfonso’s confirmation of the bishop 
of ‘Tarazona’s episcopal rights in 1122 included his grant of mosques 
and corresponding properties, both in Tarazona and in the villages 


''S Tbid., no. 114 (1125): “Ego Fortunio Sancio Dalavés et uxor mea Maria, 
uendimus tibi Gilelmo capellano et canonico Sancti Saluatoris unum ortum... per 
XXXa solidos.... dedimus tibi fidancas... Testes Petrus Amblard... De istis 
supradictis .XXXCX. solidos .XXVII. fuerunt ex precio et .JII. de alifala.” 

''* Note also that canons could even exchange property among themselves. As 
discussed above, a canon named Sancho sold half his house to Sefior and Bernard, 
fellow canons of La Seo del San Salvador, for fifteen solidi, in LacDoc, no. 83 (1122). 
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of its diocese. In either 1124 or 1125 the prior and clerics of Santa 
Maria of ‘Tudela received the mosques of the city along with rights 
from royal incomes.'” The bishop of Zaragoza received all the prop- 
erties of mosques in his episcopate in a royal grant of 1118. Al- 
though not mentioned specifically, all the mosques of Zaragoza were 
undoubtedly included. ‘The city’s chief mosque, probably built over 
a Visigothic church, was undoubtedly large, since it had to accom- 
modate one of the numerically largest urban populations of al-Andalus. 
It was dedicated on 4 October 1121 as the cathedral of La Seo del 
San Salvador. Over the next few centuries the cathedral would un- 
dergo an architectural transfiguration, acquiring a hodge-podge of 
architectural styles as different as Mudejar and Baroque that makes 
it one of the architectural marvels of Aragon.’ 

More than buildings of worship and religious instruction for the 
Ebro’s Muslims, mosques came attached with considerable proper- 
ties for their support that, according to Christian sources, ranged 
from endowed properties (alhobces) to ovens.''’ Such properties testify 
to the wealth of mosques, since alhobces, as we have seen, were agri- 
cultural properties, and ovens were a monopoly, for whose use the 
owner could charge fees. ‘This wealth, when coupled with the mosque’s 
religious significance, meant that bishops often had difficulty secur- 
ing control of mosques both from Christian lords who wanted their 
wealth and from Muslims who wanted to retain their places of wor- 
ship. In 1124 Alfonso had to repeat again his command to his royal 
official in Zaragoza that he help the city’s clerics claim mosques and 
their properties from Muslims and Christian lords.''® That Alfonso 


''9 For Tarazona, see Espafia sagrada, vol. 49, no. 11; for Tudela, CDA, no. 161. 

'16 Javier Pefia Gonzalvo, “La Seo del Salvador de Zaragoza,” Turiaso 7 (1987): 
81-104. Most converted Ebro mosques took on several architectural styles; the ex- 
ample of Tudela’s great mosque is described in GOmez Moreno, “La mezquita mayor 
de Tudela.” 

'!7 Burns, Islam under the Crusaders, 210-11; CDA, no. 127 (1124?): “De illos alhobzes 
et de illos furnos qui fuerunt de illas mesquitas.” As discussed in chapter two, in al- 
Andalus and the Maghrib, alhobces were the wagf, the endowed properties of mosques 
acquired by pious grants. 

18 CDA, no. 127 (1124?): “Aldefonsus... tibi Sancio Fortunons, zalmedina ... 
habeo tibi missas meas alias cartas ... non habes hoc factum . . . Mittas illos clericos. .. 
in illos alhobzes et in totos illos directaticos quos habuerunt in tempus de moros ad 
unaquaque ecclesia qui sunt in illos castellos et uillas de toto illo episcopatu de 
Zaragoza siue illas meschitas qui sunt in illas ciuitates.” Note that only the endowed 
property (alhobces) and rights of mosques, not the mosques themselves, were granted 
to the churches of castles and villages. Lacarra interprets this to mean that churches 
turned into mosques by Muslims were now converted back to churches and were to 
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had to repeat his command suggests an intense struggle between these 
different parties for the control of mosques. The dispute in 1129 
over tithes from Christian-owned land worked by Muslims also in- 
volved the clerical struggle to possess mosques and their property 
under the control of local lords. ‘The ecclesiastical contest for the 
control of mosques suggests, if nothing else, they were coveted by 
all, and ensured considerable property holdings for the Ebro’s bish- 
ops, when in their hands. After all, mosques were undoubtedly found 
in every city and village. 

With the examination of mosques as episcopal properties, the role 
of the bishop of Zaragoza, and to a lesser extent, those of other 
bishops, as landholder in the Ebro has been demonstrated. Their 
role was clearly not that of active colonizers, either as sponsors of 
settlements or as Alfonso’s deputies.''? Bishops instead seem passive 
agents of settlement, usually acquiring property through pious bene- 
faction or royal grant. Other means did exist for bishop and chapter 
to obtain property. Property could be acquired on the Ebro’s active 
land market; but lands and properties were not frequently added to 
the episcopal or chapter patrimony in this manner. Even after acqui- 
sition episcopal properties were sometimes not directly administered 
by the bishop. One preferred method both for rural and urban prop- 
erties was to rent them to others to manage. Even such passive 
management, though, made the episcopate of Zaragoza one agent of 
Christian settlement and control of the Ebro. In an indirect way, the 
bishop provided opportunities for his parishioners to hold property. 

Furthermore the bishops of Zaragoza did hold properties in their 
own right, partly because of many benefactions often making the 
church the final depository for Christian property. The result was to 
integrate the church into the Christian system of landholding now 
settling over the Islamic Ebro. The church was also perhaps the most 
visible religious symbol of the division between Christian and Islamic 
Iberia; its holding of land and property, therefore, cemented Chris- 
tian control over the Ebro, both literally and symbolically. When 


receive the property belonging to them as mosques. See “Restauracion eclesiastica,” 
Colomzacion, 197. 

''? In 1133 Bishop Arnold of Huesca granted various properties at Sesa to set- 
tlers, a village to the southwest of Huesca. This seems to be the one example of 
bishops fostering settlement that I can find. See CDCH, no. 135 (1133). In the Rioja 
Alfonso commanded the sacristan of Santa Maria de Najera to confirm the villagers 
of Aleson in their right (foro) to be exempt from service to lords. Alfonso had given 
Aleson to the sacristan. See CDMR, no. 65 (1123). 
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Alfonso handed over confiscated mosques to bishops, Muslims had 
forever lost to infidels potent physical symbols of their faith and control 
of their places of worship. ‘The humbling of Islam in the Ebro was 
now undeniable. The extensive Ebro property holdings of the church’s 
representatives like the bishop of Zaragoza thus served not only to 
enrich the church but also to magnify the Christian subjugation of 
the Ebro. When considered individually, the extent of episcopal land- 
holding perhaps is unimpressive. When evaluated collectively, episco- 
pal property holding made the episcopate one of the truly great agents 
of the Ebro’s Christian settlement. 


The Proprietary Church of the Ebro 


Until this point only the church as an independent institution has 
been considered, but this view is incomplete. There existed another 
church on the Ebro frontier, one enmeshed in secular influence. It 
operated only under the nominal control of bishops, whose rule was 
often no more effective than the proverbial sheriff following instead 
of leading the posse. ‘This secular influence has already been sug- 
gested in Alfonso’s confirmation of the bishops of Zaragoza and 
Tarazona in their rights to tithes and mosques.'”’ In this case Alfonso’s 
grants should have been unnecessary, for the church’s authority to 
claim the tithe from its flock was well-founded by the twelfth century.” 
Alfonso clearly had other views, however, and believed episcopal nghts 
to tithes required his approval. The Ebro was his, even if he had 
warred with the blessings of crusade indulgences, and even if he viewed 
his conquests as the western counterpoint to Muslim-Christian war- 
fare in the Holy Land.'” He was the lord of the newly-conquered 
Muslim lands, where it was his undeniable right to rule all, including 


120 See nn. 81, 115. 

121 Giles Constable, Monastic Tithes. From Their Ongins to the Twelfth Century (Gam- 
bridge, 1964), 56. 

122 See Alfonso’s declaration of his intent to clear the way to the Holy Land by 
his foundation of the military confraternity of Monreal del Gampo. The document 
is found in CDA, no. 173. Lema Pueyo dates the document as 1124, but this cannot 
be since Archbishop Guillaume of Auch, present at the foundation, did not become 
archbishop until 1126. Also Alfonso was at or near Molina de Aragon, close to 
Monreal, in 1128 (Cf. CDA, nos. 201, 202). This suggests that Lacarra’s dating of 
1128 is correct. (Cf. LacDoc, no. 173). Ubieto also incorrectly dates the foundation 
as 1124, in La formacién terntorial, 168-71. Also cf. below, where Alfonso’s view of 
himself as a crusader is elaborated. 
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the church. The Battler in his own eyes was just as much God’s 
representative in and steward of the Ebro as were bishops. 

It would probably be setting up a straw man to claim that Bishop 
Michael and Bishop Peter opposed Alfonso’s right to dispose of their 
tithes, or that they only grudgingly consented. No evidence suggests 
that they were serious disciples of papal reform, or that they would 
strongly respond to secular interference. In fact, Alfonso’s confirma- 
tion of their nght to tithes and mosques probably worked in the 
bishops’ favor. Royal authority was now in the bishops’ corner when 
they attempted to exercise their nght in such matters as tithes. In 
short, the king and church were partners, with Alfonso probably having 
the upper hand. This seems the pattern in Alfonso’s reign, not only 
for the Ebro but for the interior of Aragon as well. 

This seems clear in the church’s inveterate reliance on Alfonso to 
protect its nghts, a condition true across the board from bishops to 
monasteries and from Old Aragon to the Ebro. In 1129 the Battler 
reconfirmed, along with exemptions from royal renders, the royal 
protection extended by his father and brother to the clergy of Sos, 
in the foothills of the Pyrenees. In the old Aragon of the Pyrenees 
Alfonso had to issue injunctions against usurpation of monastic rights 
by the always troublesome nobility or land-hungry peasants. The 
monastery of San Juan de la Pefia, the burial place of some of 
Alfonso’s ancestors, received royal protection in the form of Alfonso’s 
mero, who was to defend the monastery as if it were Alfonso’s own. 
Alfonso forbade the men of the Pyrenean villages of Borca, Cette, 
Lées, and the men from the Valley of Aspe in Béarn to pasture their 
flocks in the pastures of the hospital of Santa Cristina de Somport.’” 

The same reliance on royal protection is found in the Ebro. This 
is most vividly seen when the clerics of Zaragoza and Tudela ap- 
pealed to Alfonso about the dispute with Christian landowners over 
tithes from Mudejar-farmed land. He dealt with the problem again 
in 1132, when he ordered the Muslims of Ejea to pay tithes to the 
church of Santiago de Ruesta from the lands they worked for Chris- 
tians. Alfonso’s royal command of 1124 that mosques and their prop- 
erty be turned over to the bishop of Zaragoza also testifies to the 
church’s reliance on royal authority to buttress its claims.'** The 


'° For San Juan de la Pefia, see CDA, no. 189 (1109-1127): “Sicut illa mea pro- 
pria.” For Sos, ibid., no. 218 (1129); and Santa Cristina, no. 188 (1109-1127). 

'4 For the dispute over tithes, see above; the Muslims of Ejea, see, CDA, no. 254 
(1132); for the command of 1124, ibid., no. 127. 
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repeated appeals of the bishop of Zaragoza, perhaps the most pow- 
erful cleric of the Ebro, demonstrate a feebleness of episcopal au- 
thority which the bishop by himself could not overcome. 

Besides protecting the church, Alfonso wielded power over other 
aspects of ecclesiastical life. Not only did he grant general episcopal 
rights to tithes, but the Battler also granted specific rights to tithes 
from villages. The monasteries of San Juan de la Pefia and San 
Esteban de Orast received the tithe from the settlement that Alfonso 
established at Luesia in the lower sierras of the eastern Aragonese 
Pyrenees.!”? The Battler was also not reluctant to grant churches. He 
consented to Bishop Peter’s grant of the churches of San Gil and 
Santas Masas of Zaragoza to the bishop of Huesca. Alfonso’s close 
alliance with Stephen suggests Alfonso’s influence on the grant, that 
his ally Stephen might be rewarded. The monastery of San Pedro of 
Siresa obtained the Zaragozan church of Santiago from the Battler. 
Alfonso also gave to Abbot Sancho the abbey of Alfajarin (eighteen 
kilometers to the east of Zaragoza).'”° 

These grants might be interpreted to mean that ecclesiastical rights 
were returning to episcopal control, since Alfonso ceded them. ‘The 
opposite is most certainly true; Alfonso granted the rights because 
they were his, he believed, as they had belonged to his brother, fa- 
ther, and grandfather before him. Alfonso’s intrusion into ecclesias- 
tical affairs testifies to his belief that the church and its property 
constituted part of his patrimony, to be administered and distributed 
as he saw fit. Consequently crucial ecclesiastical disputes, such as the 
long-running battle for Roda between the bishops of Huesca and of 
Roda, were heard in his court.'?’ Royal control of the church thrived 
in Aragon, including the Ebro, and Alfonso in this respect did not 
differ from his predecessors. 

The popes of Alfonso’s reign were nothing if not pragmatic and 
recognized that secular powers were needed to restore the church in 
former Muslim lands, including the building of churches.'”® They also 


125 CDA, no. 157 (1125). 

126 On San Gil, see n. 24 above; on Santiago, see CDA, no. 105 (1121); and for 
Alfajarin, see ibid., no. 237 (1131). 

127 For a partial record of the hearing, see Kehr, Papsturkunden, no. 31 (1131-1133). 

128 See Paschal II’s letter of 1114, to Alfonso, in Kehr, Papsturkunden, no. 27: 


“Paschilis ... filio Alfonso... Certificatum est nobis de Pampilonensi ecclesia, 
quomodo... tuo quoque et patris ac fratris tui auxilio stue aliorum bonorum 
christianorum restaurata sit in melius... ad iamdictam ecclesiam construendam 


impendere uelitis.” 
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confirmed some traditional rights of Aragonese kings over the church. 
In 1089 Urban II had confirmed Aragonese kings’ rights over royal 
chapels, and in 1114 Paschal I reconfirmed these rights for Alfonso. 
In the same letter of reconfirmation Paschal also acknowledged that 
the restoration of the church in formerly Muslim lands depended 
heavily on rulers like Alfonso.' Yet Alfonso intervened in matters 
pertaining to churches not royal. The churches of San Gil and Santas 
Masas were given by Bishop Peter, not Alfonso, indicating that they 
were under episcopal control. Yet Alfonso approved the grant, and 
probably had instigated it, to reward his ally Stephen. Furthermore 
no evidence exists that either the church of Santiago or the abbey of 
Alfajarin were royal. Alfonso seems to have overstepped papal bless- 
ings on Aragonese kings’ control of their chapels. Papal reform efforts 
had affected the Latin West, including Aragon, but much of the lay- 
controlled church was still left standing. 

This was true despite the papacy’s long-standing ties with Aragonese 
kings, who had partly relied on the papacy to gain legitimacy for 
their title of king. Alfonso’s father Sancho Ramirez had travelled to 
Rome in 1068, placing himself under the protection of Pope Alexander 
II, and in 1089 Pope Urban II reconfirmed this papal protection.’ 
Aragonese kings deepened their ties with the reform papacy in other 
ways. Sancho had also placed all the important monasteries of his 
land, e.g., San Juan de la Pefia, directly under papal control as well. 
He greatly warmed the hearts of the reform papacy when he or- 
dered the substitution of the Roman nite for the Mozarabic (Visigothic) 
in his lands. It is no wonder that Gregory VII, that master of papal 
hyperbole, was moved to call Sancho “a most Christian king” and 
compared him to Moses for leading his realm out of the wilderness, 
in this case, of the Mozarabic rite. Sancho’s son, Pedro I, also main- 
tained good relations with the reform papacy, sending tribute to Urban 
II for at least the first year of his reign as king.'%’ 

In contrast, Alfonso’s relationship with the five popes during his 


'29 On Urban, see Duran Gudiol, La iglesia, 53; for Paschal, see, Kehr, Papsturkunden, 
no. 27. 

'30 Sancho’s relationship with the papacy was similar to papal protection for re- 
higious houses (patrocinum); he did not become a papal vassal in a feudal sense. This 
interpretation revises the view held by such scholars as Kehr and Duran Gudiol (see 
following note) that the relationship was feudal. See I'S. Robinson, The Papacy, 1073- 
1198. Continuity and Innovation (Cambridge University Press, 1990), 274, 303-5. 

'5' Kehr, “El Papado,” 126, 130-39; idem, Papsturkunden, 81; and Duran Gudiol, 
La iglesia, 26. Kehr believed the pontificates of Gregory VII (1073-1085) and Urban 
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reign (Paschal II, Gelasius II, Calixtus II, Honorius II, and Innocent 
Il) was lukewarm at best. Papal correspondence with the Battler was 
negligible in contrast to the reigns of his predecessors.' In short 
Alfonso’s reign marked a break in the close papal relations with the 
rulers of Aragon; and it was greatly Alfonso’s responsibility. His 
consistent support of his close ally Bishop Stephen of Huesca in his 
struggle to control Barbastro flew in the face of papal wishes. Alfonso 
was also notorious for his treatment of the Castilian-Leonese church. 
Incurring papal displeasure, the Battler prevented the travel of 
Castilian-Leonese bishops through his realms on papal business from 
their sees to France. He deposed, imprisoned, and expelled bishops 
and abbots of Castile-Le6n when his stormy dealings in those realms 
demanded it. His marriage with Urraca further strained his relations 
with the papacy, for it was consanguineous—both were great-grand- 
children of Sancho el Mayor.'*’ Alfonso, as can be seen, usually paid 
no heed to ecclesiastical wishes, including those of the papacy, con- 
cerning any of the major problems of his rule. If the Battler would 
disobey papal authority, then he would certainly deal with the church 
of his realm as he saw fit. He regarded his control of the church as 
Aragon’s normal order of ecclesiastical business. By all accounts the 
church of Aragon must be considered a royal church.'** 

In this regard Alfonso was in step with the rest of Aragon and 
Navarre, where the proprietary church probably flourished, i.e., a 
church patronized and controlled by lay persons. This church also 
found a niche in the Ebro as well. In 1121 the former great mosque 
of ‘Tudela had been converted into the church of Santa Maria, in a 
ceremony over which Bishop Michael of ‘Tarazona presided. Bishop 
Michael may have presided, but Alfonso and Rotrou of Perche, 
Tudela’s lord, were to hand over Santa Maria to a layman, Don 
Fulquerio, sometime after Rotrou became Tudela’s lord in 1123.!%° 
Alfonso and a great lord seemed able to dispose of a church as they 
saw fit, without the intervention of a bishop. 


IT (1088-1099) to be the highwater marks for direct papal involvement with the 
Aragonese church (“El Papado,” 140-41). 

'32 Lacarra, “RestauraciOn eclesiastica,” Colonizacién, 188. 

'S Kehr, “El Papado,” 149, 155. On the troubles with Castilian-Leonese bishops 
and abbots, see Elena Lourie, “The Will of Alfonso I of Aragon and Navarre: A 
Reply to Dr. Forey,” Durham Unwersity Journal 77, no. 2; n.s. 46, no. 2 (1984-1985): 
165, n. 4. 

'5* As was the church of Galicia, according to Fletcher, St. Fames’s Catapult, 43. 

'9 See n. 21; and CDA, no. 297. No studies exist of the proprietary church in 
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In another case, Miro Pere had built churches at Gallur and 
Razazol, two Ebro villages between Zaragoza and Tudela. There is 
no indication that he was a cleric; but his work had been done “in 
the name of the Lord” (in nomine domin). Alfonso confirmed Miro 
Pere in his possession of the churches; he had only to render the 
episcopal fourth to the bishop.’*° Alfonso and another layman, Miro, 
were the key participants, not the bishop of Zaragoza, who was 
nowhere to be found. Alfonso and Miro did recognize the bishop’s 
right to the episcopal fourth, but Alfonso also acknowledged a layman’s 
right to hold a church. The two churches at Gallur and Razazol 
were most likely proprietary churches. 

The establishment of the church of San Nicolas by Lop Garcés 
Peregrino and wife Mayor offers a clear and interesting example of 
lay foundation. In 1133 the couple had the church built, and gave 
it to Bishop Peter and the chapter of San Salvador. Although giving 
it to the bishop and chapter, the couple arranged how it was to be 
administered. A “Christoforus” was to have the church with its prop- 
erty and treasure. Approval for this came not only from Lop, Mayor, 
and the cathedral chapter, but also the local residents (vecinos).!%’ 

The presence of the vecinos was also felt in other matters. When 
“Christoforus” died (“post dies suos”) another canon was to be se- 
lected for the church. The chapter of San Salvador did not make 
the selection alone; the local residents also had a voice in his selec- 
tion. Besides the canon of San Salvador, the residents were to select 
their own cleric for the church. The canons of San Salvador had to 


Aragon and Navarre. For an overview of the question of the proprietary church of 
the Iberian Peninsula, see Historia de la iglesia en Espana, vol. 2, part 1:136-39. Fletcher, 
Episcopate, 162-72, believes that the proprietary church declined in Leén during the 
twelfth century. 

'5° CDA, no. 203 (1128): “Ego Adefonsus... tibi Miro Petro. Dono tibi ecclesia 
de Galur... et aliam de Razazol quas tu ipse populasti et edificasti in nomine 
Domini... seruiendo ibi Deo... donando totum quartum episcopo Cesaraugustano.” 
On the identification of “Galur” as Gallur and “Razazol,” now disappeared see 
LacDoc, 2:123, 149. 

7 LacDoc, no. 227 (1133): “Lop Arceg Peregrino et uxor mee domna Mayor, et 
hedificamus una ecclesia in Garagocga in honor Sancti Nicholay... fecimus illam 
consecarare ad honorem Dei... dono Petro de Liurana... et ad illos canonicos de 
Sancto Saluatore, et Christoforus habeat et teneat eam in in mea uita cum hereditate 
et thesauro... Et Christoforus teneat illo tesauro et illa hereditate in suos dies per 
manus de illos vicinos.” The document, a copy from the Cartulario grande, is mis- 
dated, since Peter of Librana is the bishop, and he died in 1129, according to 
Ubieto, “Obispo Esteban,” 60-61. 
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approve this selection, however.'*® The involvement of the vecinos in 
the management of San Nicolas ran even deeper than the selection 
of its clerics. They were entrusted with the defense and protection of 
the church, its property, and treasury.'*? The bishop and chapter of 
Zaragoza had a say in the establishment of the church of San Nicolas. 
That the church was founded by laypersons was not unusual either. 
What it is striking is the depth of the involvement of the local resi- 
dents, presumably the parishioners of San Nicolas, in the church: 
they approved their clerics and held the church and its property and 
treasury in their power. Why Lop and Mayor, or else the bishop 
and chapter, decided that the church should be administered in this 
fashion is uncertain. One plausible explanation suggests that this was 
local custom, the traditional way that parish churches should be run.'* 
At any rate heavy involvement of laypersons marked the church of 
San Nicolas to the extent that they could select their own clerics. 

The proprietary church of the Ebro was certainly out of step with 
the aims of the reform papacy. One of the canons of the First Lateran 
Council (1123) expressly took up the question of lay involvement 
with ecclesiastical property: “We establish that laypersons, however 
religious they may be, should have no power of disposing of eccle- 
siastical goods... If anyone of the princes or other laypersons will 
have claimed for themselves the disposition or donation or posses- 
sions of ecclesiastic things, he should be seen as sacrilegious.”'*! This 
canon suggests that sacrileges abounded in the Ebro, where layper- 
sons from the king to obscure founders of village churches claimed 
ecclesiastical property. 

There was one Elyah in Aragon who recognized and grieved over 


138 TacDoc, no. 227: “Tllos canonicos mittant ibi suum canonicum et illos uicinos 
mittant ibi suum clericum cum consilio canonicorum, et similiter lum canonicum 
mittant ibi cum consilio uicinorum.” 

'39 Tbid.: “Illa hereditate cum illo tesauro sit in manus et comanda et guarda de 
illos uicinos, ut si aliquis homo uolebat dirumpere illo tesauro uel illa hereditate, 
illos uicinos defendant illum.” 

'#9 In her regional study of lower Languedoc, Monique Bourin-Derrau found that 
lay persons actively participated in church life, including the caring for churches 
and the running of hospitals. See her Villages medtevaux en Bas-Languedoc: Genése d’une 
sociabihté (Xe-X1IVe siécle), 2 vols. (Paris, 1987), 1:285-89, 301-3. 

41 First Lateran Council, canon no. 8, in Concilorum oecumenicorum decreta, ed. 
Josephus Alberigus e ala (Freiburg, 1962): “Statuimus ut laici, quamvis religiosi sint, 
nullam tamen de ecclesiasticis rebus aliquid disponendi habeant facultatem,... Si 
quis ergo principium vel aliorum laicorum dispositionem seu donationem rerum sive 
possessionum ecclesiasticarum sibi vendicaverit, ut sacrilegus videatur.” 
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these sacrileges. This was the brother of Alfonso, Ramiro the Monk- 
King, whose elevation to the throne in 1134 put him in position to 
eradicate them. Protesting the actions of “most evil persons,” he is- 
sued a royal edict the first year of his reign that attempted to reform 
the church of Aragon.'*? Among other things, Ramiro exempted clerics 
from any type of secular service and forbade lay interference in 
episcopal elections. If no other evidence does, then Ramiro’s edict 
speaks of an Aragonese church subjected to heavy secular influence. 

The sincere efforts of the monk-king were probably futile. The 
Concordat of Worms of 1122 between Calixtus II and Henry V 
demonstrated the church’s compromise in such matters of reform as 
lay investiture. Although not directly the same as the Concordat, the 
spirit of compromise was also evident in Aragon, including the Ebro, 
where royal and other lay interference in the church was accepted 
by all, including clerics. Indeed there had never been strong attempts 
to control it during the Battler’s reign, either in the Ebro or in the 
interior of Alfonso’s realms. Lay interference was a traditional part 
of ecclesiastical life, not something irregular. In this way the life of 
the church on the Ebro frontier most likely only continued that of 
Old Aragon. 


Monastic Holdings on the Ebro Fronter 


Although unfortunately meager, enough evidence exists for monastic 
holdings to show that the patrimony of not only Aragonese and 
Navarrese monasteries benefitted from Alfonso’s Ebro conquests but 
also monasteries of southern France.'** A major means of entry into 
the Ebro for monasteries was the tried and true source of royal grants. 
An indiscriminate mix of royal grants survives from 1118 to 1134 
for various monasteries or, in the case of Santa Cristina de Somport, 
a hospital. San Pedro de Siresa received the church of Santiago in 
Zaragoza from the Battler. Santa Cristina de Somport also did well 
in the Ebro by the Battler’s hand. The hospital obtained Muslim 
peasant farmers in such places as Zaragoza, Valtierra, and Tudela in 
the Ebro. At Bisimbre, near Borja, the church of Saint John the 


'? For the edict, see LacDoc, no. 239 (1134): “Ecclesia Dei... quam pessimi 
homines ... oppresserunt.” 

‘8 Lacarra details the grants to southern French monasteries in “Restauracion 
eclesiastica,” Colonizacién, 195. 
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Baptist came under the control of the hospital through a royal grant. 
Alfonso further increased the hospital’s patrimony in the lands he 
ruled by his grant of property at Soria in 1132.'“ 

Monasteries had a distinguished history as active colonizers on the 
Iberian frontier, but their role in Ebro settlement was minimal. The 
best example comes from Alfonso’s grant of the monastery of Aljafarin, 
near Zaragoza, to Abbot Sancho, who was to settle and to build 
houses on the monastery’s land.'* Alfonso only infrequently used 
monasteries for the purpose of settlement. Bishops as well were rarely 
instrumental in settling an area, either by royal commission or by 
their own initiative. Bishops were more passive agents, receiving grants 
of property and then developing them; monasteries, when called upon 
by Alfonso, were more active leaders in settling areas. Royal use of 
monasteries served dual purposes, providing agents of settlement 
(monasteries), and rewarding monasteries for services rendered dur- 
ing the Battler’s campaigns. For example, Alfonso gave away Singra, 
at the lower end of the Jiloca River Valley, twice—once to San Juan 
de la Pefia, and once to Montearagén. San Juan de la Pefia ob- 
tained Singra in 1124 “for the service that Abbot Garcia made to 
me at Monreal when I was holding the frontier there.”'*® As true for 
other ecclesiastical figures, especially bishops, abbots served the king 
on his various campaigns and consequently were rewarded, as this 
grant shows. The grant was short-lived, though. The monks of San 
Juan de la Pefia apparently failed to hold Singra or were forced to 
give it up for some unknown reason, perhaps because they failed to 
develop it. In 1128 Alfonso again handed out Singra, with its castle 
and surrounding territory, this time to the monastery of Monte- 
aragon.'*’ The royal grant commissioned the monks of Montearagon 
to settle Singra and its territory (“populetis eam”). ‘The command 


'* For San Pedro, see CDA, no. 105 (1121). For Santa Cristina, CDA, nos. 252 
(1132), 170 (1127), 235 (1131), respectively. Duran Gudiol believes Alfonso was the 
great benefactor of Santa Cristina, and these grants are strong evidence of this. See 
his Hospital de Somport entre Aragon y Bearn (siglos XII y XIII) (Zaragoza, 1986), 44. 

'© Lacarra summarizes the role of monasteries in settlement in “En torno a la 
colonizacion benedictina en Espafia (siglos X a XII),” Colomzacion, 7-40. The Aljafarin 
grant is in CDA, no. 237 (1131). 

© CDA, no. 132 (1124): “Adefonsus... pro seruitio quod fecit michi Garsias 
abbas Sancti Iohannis apud Monreal quando ibi tenebamus fronteram. Do... Sancto 
Iohanni de Pinna... illa aldea.” 

'47 Tbid., no. 201 (1128): “Adefonsus... dono... ecclesie Ihesu Nazareni Montis 
Aragonis Fortunioque abbati... totam illam uillam que dicitur Signa cum illo 
castro... cum totis suis terminis.” 
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suggests that San Juan de la Pefia had failed to settle the area, there- 
fore losing it. The monastery’s failure in this regard was not un- 
usual, and only underscores that undersettlement and underdevelop- 
ment consistently charactenzed Ebro settlement, whether by king, 
noble, or church.!* 

Besides royal grants, monastic patrimonies also increased through 
pious benefactions of property in the Ebro region. ‘The Navarrese 
monastery of Irache (near Estella) was especially fortunate in this 
way. Between 1122 and 1124, Irache acquired various properties, 
mainly houses-cum-agricultural properties, in Tudela and Zaragoza. 
The monks of Irache also bought property in the Ebro, acquiring 
houses in ‘Tudela from a couple, perhaps Mozarab, named Cristébal 
and Zaida (Zeita).'* 

Irache’s purchase of houses in Tudela demonstrates that one means 
for monasteries to acquire property in the Ebro was through its active 
land market. Evidence is scant for most monasteries; but a census of 
property holdings from the Navarrese monastery of San Salvador de 
Leire reveals its activities in the Ebro land market. The list is exten- 
sive, containing approximately fifty entries of property bought by the 
monk Guillermo for Leire, including at least two places in the Ebro, 
El Castellar and Pola.'*° The census carefully records the price, type 
and location of the property, and the surety (ferme) for the transac- 
tion. A typical entry reads: “In El Castellar. He [Guillermo] bought 
for the increase of the vineyard that is in Lora, a place of Juan 
Altedax for five soldi. Manco surety.”'' The entries reveal that the 


'8 In 1133, the monks of Montearagon also received half of the village of Curbe, 
which they were to settle. The recipient of the other half of the village is unknown— 
most likely the king kept it. Ibid., no. 258 (1133): “Adefonsus... dono... ecclesie 
Thesu Natzareni Montis Aragonis Fortunioque abbati... medietatem uille et castri 
que dicitur Curb... populetis eam.” “Curb” is Curbe, located between Huesca and 
Sarifiena. See LacDoc, 2:142. 

‘8 The grants are found in Coleccién diplomatica de Irache, nos. 106 (1122), 112 
(1119-1122), 113 (1119-1122), 114 (1124). 

19° DML, no. 295 (1127). The entries for El] Castellar and Polo read: “Carta 
hereditatis quam adquisiuit et comparauit Wilelmus... in Supercesaraugusta ... In 
castro autem quod apellatur Pola emit... domum cum omni sua hereditate.” “Pola” 
is near Torres de Berrellén; “Supercesaraugusta” is El Castellar, the fortress estab- 
lished by Pedro I, upriver from Zaragoza. On these identifications, see Ubieto, 
Toponimia, 159, 188. The other two places where the monk bought property were 
“Lora” and “Garphilana,” which I have not been able to identify. I suspect that 
Lora was in the Ebro, since the road to the Ebro village of Alagon was located near 
it (Super castellum de Lora, in uta de Alagone). 

'! Tbid.: “In Supercesaraugusta. Comparauit namque in augmentatione de illa 
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monk participated in the normal manner of buying property: a surety 
was assigned, and money was used for the purchase. In short Guillermo 
was no different than other participants in the land market discussed 
in other chapters. Guillermo’s acquisitions provide further evidence 
for this market and for the church’s—especially monasteries’-—par- 
ticipation in it.'°? 

A significant characteristic of the census of San Salvador de Leire 
is that the monastery’s holdings are split between the Ebro and the 
interior, with the latter predominant. In general this seems true for 
Aragonese and Navarrese monasteries—their holdings in the Ebro 
were minor. Perhaps this could be chalked up to the loss of docu- 
ments over time; but the records provided by monastic cartularies 
argue against this. Montearagon and Santa Cristina have thirteenth- 
century cartularies that provide much information on their landhold- 
ings, including what little is known for the Ebro.'** These cartularies 
were probably fairly exhaustive and are close enough in time to 
Alfonso’s reign to prevent an overwhelming loss of records. ‘The 
cartulary references to holdings in the Ebro by Alfonso indicates this. 

Expansion into the Ebro seems to have produced a change in the 
importance of monasteries in Aragon. Monasteries had long been 
the dominant ecclesiastical institution of the Aragonese Pyrenees, where 
each separate mountain valley had its own monastery. Even the one 
Aragonese bishop in the early years of Aragon had no city for a see; 
the monastery of San Adrian de Sasabe, north of Jaca, was the 
episcopal residence.'’°* On the Ebro frontier the importance of mon- 
asteries would be shared with bishops. Here the episcopate probably 
exercised the most ecclesiastical power, as befitting the era when the 
Latin Church emphasized the system of episcopal and diocesan con- 
trol and organization of Christendom. 

Nor was Alfonso’s rule a great era for the foundation of monasteries. 
The establishment of the all-important monastery of Montearagon 


uinea que est in Lora, unum de locum de Iohanne Altedax per .Ve. solidos. Manco 
ferme.” 

‘52 There is little direct evidence on the management of monastic patrimonies in 
the Ebro. In Castillo-abadia, 95-101, Duran Gudiol discusses how monastic proper- 
ties were used, e.g., let out for renders and put up as collateral to raise money. 
Duran Gudiol’s discussion concerns matters after Alfonso’s reign. A glance through 
the charters for Irache, for example, reveals that its properties were handled in a 
similar, business-like way. 

'93 Lema Pueyo’s sources in nn. 147, 148 are the cartularies of the two monasteries. 

'4 Nelson, “Foundations of Jaca,” 690-91. 
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had been one of Pedro I’s crowning achievements. For Alfonso, in 
the Ebro, there exists only the notice of the abbey of Alfajarin’s 
establishment. ‘The great monasteries of the Ebro—Veruela, Sigena, 
and Piedra—had yet to be founded, since that major impetus for 
their establishment, and for monasteries as a whole in twelfth-cen- 
tury Europe, the Cistercians, had yet to arrive in Aragon. When the 
White Monks did, monasteries such as Veruela would result. Even 
then it was monasteries founded in the Ebro that were important, 
not Pyrenean monasteries extending their reach to the Ebro. 

All of these factors considered together suggest that expansion to 
the Ebro meant diminished importance throughout the whole 
Aragonese realm for Pyrenean monasteries such as San Juan de la 
Pefia, San Pedro de Siresa, and Santa Cruz de la Seros. At least 
during Alfonso’s reign, the Ebro was void of significant monastic 
influence in landholding. 


Mihtary Orders and Confraternities 


Although present in the Ebro during Alfonso’s reign, such military 
orders as the Hospitallers and ‘Templars, and military confraternities 
had only a slight impact on the Christian settlement of the Ebro.'°° 
The military orders were the centerpiece of Alfonso’s ill-fated will, 
but their appearance in his realms was uneven. Although mentioned 
in Alfonso’s will, the order of the Holy Sepulchre was not in Aragon 
until the mid-twelfth century. In his massive work on the Templars, 
A.J. Forey determines the first certain mention of the Templars in 
Aragon to be 1130, while Peter Schickl, working from a source that 
Forey discounts, determines that they appeared earlier, in 1128. The 
Hospitallers, according to Maria Ledesma Rubio, came first. They 
received grants in Navarre by 1120, and by 1133 had obtained prop- 
erties in the Ebro.’° A recently edited document suggests that the 


'° The Hospitallers may or not have yet officially become a military order dur- 
ing Alfonso’s reign. See Elena Lourie, “The Will of Alfonso I, “El Batallador,” King 
of Aragon and Navarre: A Reassessment,” Speculum 50 (1975): 646. 

'® On the Holy Sepulchre, see Georges Tessier, “Les débuts de ordre du Saint- 
Sepulcre en Espagne. A propos de deux privileges d’Alexandre III,” Bibliothéque de 
lecole des Chartes 116 (1958): 24-25. The Templars: A.J. Forey, The Templars in the 
Corona de Aragon (Oxford University Press, 1973), 9; Peter Schickl, “Die Entstehung 
und Entwicklung des Templeordens in Katalonien und Aragon,” Gessammelte Aufsdtze 
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Hospitallers held property in the Ebro earlier than 1133, around 
Calatayud. In 1132 Alfonso commanded the council of Calatayud to 
give to the order a share of a place called Vilela, which the council 
did.'!°’ The greater moments of the military orders—especially the 
Templars—in Aragon, including the Ebro, were yet to come. After 
Alfonso’s death, despite surrendering their claims to the throne, the 
military orders became prominent and aggressive landowners in 
Aragon, one of the true powers of the realm. 

Even in their Aragonese infancy, military orders received benefac- 
tions from nobles, especially in wills. This suggests that the Aragonese 
and Navarrese nobility were familiar with the orders, and a likely 
point of contact would have been warfare with the Murabitun. ‘Two 
of Aragon’s greatest lords granted property to the orders in the years 
1133-1134: Lop Garcés Peregrino, in his will, and Fortun Garcés 
Caxal and Tota in a simple donation. In addition Fortun’s nephew 
Lop had also bequeathed property to the orders.'** Lop’s will was 
undoubtedly drawn up in response to his ill-fated participation in 
Alfonso’s disastrous Fraga campaign. Fortun’s grants were enacted 
for the solicitude of the soul of his nephew Lop, who had died at 
Fraga. Besides Lop, Fortin had also lost a son at Mequinenza, dur- 
ing the siege preceding Fraga. Fortun himself participated in these 
campaigns as well. As fighting men, these Aragonese rubbed shoul- 
ders with the orders, who, with their quirky medieval combination 
of violence and religion, were natural recipients of pious grants.'” 

Religious warfare was not always motivation for benefactions. As 
early as 1120, Lop Garcés, lord of Estella, and his wife Maria willed 
various Navarrese holdings to the Hospitallers and Holy Sepulchre. 
Single women as well found it wise to provide for the military or- 
ders. The daughter of Lord Jimeno Fortufiones of Laet, Maria, also 
donated property to the Hospitallers.'®° 


zur Kulturgeschichte Spamens 28 (1975): 103. On the Hospitallers: Maria Ledesma Rubio, 
Templarios y Hospitalarios en el Reino de Aragon (Zaragoza, 1982), 26-27. 

57 CDA, no. 247 (1132). 

158 For the grants, see LacDoc, nos. 226 (1133), 230 (1133-1134), 249 (ca. 1134). 

159 Bishko, “A Hispano-Cluniac Benefactor,” 289-96. 

160 For Lop Garcés and Maria, see LacDoc, no. 66 (1120). On Maria de Laet, 
ibid., no. 229 (1133): “Maria habui unam hereditatem in Saragoga de meo patre de 
seniore Exemen Fortuniones... do... ad illo Hospitale.” Jimeno was present at 
Alfonso’s grant of the church of Santa Maria Magdalena to the cathedral of Pamplona 
in 1119. The grant was probably done during Alfonso’s campaigns of 1119-1120 to 
conquer the Ebro. All this suggests Jimeno’s importance. See CDA, no. 93 (1119); 
and LacDoc, no. 229 (1133). 
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The high nobility’s grants to military orders have a bearing on the 
debate between Elena Lourie and AJ. Forey over the Battler’s 
puzzling will.’®' Lourie’s thesis is complex but, simply stated, it holds 
that Alfonso was too politically shrewd not to realize that his will 
would fail. In fact, Ramiro, a monk and his brother, had been 
Alfonso’s candidate all along. The Aragonese Alfonso feared the 
Leonese King Alfonso VII’s claim on Aragon through his mother 
Urraca. Rome would be prevented from backing the claims of Alfonso 
VII to the Aragonese throne, since military orders were part of the 
church. Consequently Ramiro II would have the time to stabilize his 
rule.’ In short Ramiro was Alfonso’s true candidate, despite his 
clerical status. 

Forey criticizes Lourie on many points concerning a question that 
is in truth unsolvable. In opposition to Lourie he holds that Alfonso 
must be taken at his word, that he did intend for his will to be 
implemented. Forey argues that Ramiro was never a serious candi- 
date in Alfonso’s eyes. In 1134 when the Battler was probably dying 
of wounds suffered at Fraga, he again intervened in that great eccle- 
siastical controversy of the day, the control of Roda-Barbastro, by 
nominating his monk-brother to the see. It would be hard enough to 
have Ramiro elevated to the throne because of his clerical status; it 
would be doubly difficult if he were a bishop.'® 

Forey also argues—in this case most perceptively—that Alfonso’s 
will must be understood in the context of his times, when persons 
made concessions to the church that might seem peculiar in our 
secularized eyes. He notes that Lop Garcés Peregrino had granted 
property to military orders, suggesting that this was a normal prac- 
tice in Aragon. These donations by the high nobility clearly parallel 
Alfonso’s grant of his realm to the military orders in his testament.'™* 
The two, nobility and king, were in step with each other in their 
practice of bequeathing property to the military orders. Furthermore, 


'e! For the initial salvos in their debate, see Elena Lourie, “The Will of Alfonso 
I, “El Batallador,” King of Aragon and Navarre: A Reassessment,” Speculum 50 (1975): 
635-51; and A,J. Forey, “The Will of Alfonso I of Aragon and Navarre,” Durham 
Unwersity Journal 73, no. 1; n.s. 42, no. 1 (December 1980): 59-65. Lourie replied to 
Forey’s criticisms in “The Will of Alfonso I of Aragon and Navarre: A Reply to Dr. 
Forey,” Durham Unwersity Journal 77, no. 2; n.s. 46, no. 2 (1984-1985): 165-73. 

'62 Lourie, “Will of Alfonso I... Reassessment,” 645. 

163 Forey, “Will of Alfonso I,” 59, 61. 

'# Forey, “The Will of Alfonso I,” 65. Forey only mentions Lop Garcés Peregrino’s 
will. Also cf. Bishko, “A Hispano-Cluniac Benefactor,” 293. 
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Alfonso saw his grant of Aragon and Navarre to the military orders 
as the western field of the military orders’ service in the Holy Land.'® 

Forey’s observations seem more plausible. Alfonso did fancy him- 
self something of a crusader. The papacy had blessed his siege of 
Zaragoza, the Battler surrounded himself with veteran crusaders such 
as Gaston of Béarn, and the military confraternity of Monreal del 
Campo was considered a means to open the way to Jerusalem.’® 
Furthermore, Alfonso’s grant of his realms to the military orders fits 
the practices of his fellow nobility. When these factors are consid- 
ered, Alfonso’s will seems consistent. 

Besides his famous connection to military orders, Alfonso is also 
well-known for establishing military confraternities in the Ebro. Differ- 
ent from monastic orders in that they had no traditional vows, con- 
fraternities were religious associations devoted to pious ends. Their 
purpose might range from the building of bridges to deepening the 
devotion of workers and providing for their social support.'®’ Since 
different purposes characterized confraternities, their military func- 
tion in the Ebro was not inappropriate. ‘The confraternity at Belchite 
was the first such association that Alfonso established, probably some- 
time in late 1122 or early 1123.'% Alfonso’s establishment of a simi- 
lar organization at Monreal del Campo, probably in 1128, may have 
been intended to imitate the Templars.’ The order was founded 
with the counsel of Gaston of Béarn (“auxilio uice comitis Gastonis’’), 
veteran of the crusades in the Holy Land. He perhaps had experi- 
ence with the Templars and could advise Alfonso on the order at 
Monreal. Besides this the men of Monreal were called mita, with 
its connotation of knight. 

Whether Monreal was a confraternity or a military order is prob- 
ably inconsequential here, since the roles of Monreal and Belchite in 


16 Forey, “The Will of Alfonso I,” 65; also cf. the excellent discussion of this 
point by Schickl, “Templeordens,” 116-17. 

'86 Schickl (p. 118) argues that Alfonso envisioned an international crusading move- 
ment based on military orders, of which his military confraternities would form part. 

167 This discussion is based on “Confréries,” Dictionnaire de droit canomigque, vol. 4 
(Paris, 1949): cols. 128-44. 

168 See chap. | where I follow Reilly’s dating of Belchite’s establishment. The 
original foundation document does not survive but was copied without date in Alfonso 
VII’s reconfirmation of the order in 1136. The latter can be found in Rassow, “La 
cofradia de Belchite,” 221. 

169 Forey, “Will of Alfonso I,” 64; Schickl, “Templeordens,” 116. For the document, 
see CDA, no. 141. The date of the order’s foundation is discussed above, n. 122. 
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the Ebro seem insignificant. In this way they mirrored the military 
orders’ slight influence in the Ebro. Evidence is completely lacking 
that the order carried out its commission from Alfonso that it defend 
the vacant lands reaching from Daroca to Valencia.'”” Belchite was 
“never to have peace with the pagans, but for all their days should 
strive to disturb and fight them” and was to hold freely the castles, 
cities, and villages it acquired.'’’ No sources from Alfonso’s reign 
ever directly mention the confraternity of Belchite fighting Muslims. 
There does exist Orderic Vitalis’ account of the “brothers of the 
palm” in the attack on Benacadell, in Valenica. The brothers may 
have been those of Belchite, since Galin Sanchez, the brother of the 
rector of the confraternity, fought with them.'” The confraternity of 
Belchite was eventually absorbed by the Templars, indicating again 
its ineffective state. Belchite and Monreal may have only been blanks 
in Alfonso’s arsenal. 

If blanks, the orders nevertheless are always mentioned when Alfonso 
is discussed, suggesting something of the man’s reputation as a cru- 
sader. Alfonso’s military confraternities have been brought to bear 
on other matters as well, including, implausible as it seems, evidence 
for acculturation between Islam and Chnistianity. ‘Taking up the old 
argument on the influence of the mbat on Christian military orders, 
Elena Lourie believes that the military confraternity of Belchite offers 
overlooked evidence for this question.’ The ribat was a fortress 
established for the purpose of Islam’s defense, its members volun- 
teers, whose service to the ribat was considered a religious act.'’* The 
parallels to Christian military orders are striking, and Lourie believes 
this to be especially so in the case of Belchite. 


170 Forey, “Will of Alfonso I,” 64. For the purpose of the order, see CDA, no. 


141: “Quia de Darocha usque ad Ualenciam erant inuia et inculta... edificauit 
Cluitatem quam uocauit Montem Regalem ... in qua militia Dei propriam haberet 
sedem.” 


'7! Rassow, “La cofradia de Belchite,” 221: “Nunquam cum paganis pacem habeant, 
sed omnibus diebus eos perturbare ac expugnare studeant . . . Ciuitates autem, castella 
uillas, et omnia, que labore et ingenio adquirere potuerint, omnio habeant et libere 
possideant.” 

'72 Orderic Vitalis, Ecclestastical History, Bk. 13, chap. 4. As we have seen, the 
Sanchez brothers were important nobles in the area of Belchite; on Lop as rector, 
see below. Ledesma Rubio, Templars, 27-31, surveys the confraternities’ relation- 
ship to Alfonso’s campaigns but offers no real evidence for their military usefulness. 

'3 Elena Lourie, “The Confraternity of Belchite, the Ribat, and the Temple,” 
Viator 13 (1982): 159-76. 

'4 “Ribat,” Encyclopedia of Islam, vol. 3 (Leiden, 1936), 1150-1153. 
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The main link between the rbat and the confraternity of Belchite 
that Lourie has discovered is the notion of limited service.'” The 
nbat had no requirement for lifetime service, unlike Christian monas- 
tic or military orders, whose members took vows for life. The con- 
fraternity of Belchite had degrees of service, however, ranging from 
temporary to lifetime. When Belchite was formed in 1122 or 1123, 
Christian military orders were in their infancy, the concept of com- 
bining monks and warriors for Christian service was new, and no 
strong guidelines existed for military orders. ‘The Templars, for ex- 
ample, did not have a rule approved until 1128, the eighth or ninth 
year of the order’s existence.'’”° Lacking an established Christian model, 
the Aragonese and Alfonso looked to the one closest at hand: the 
ribat of their Muslim neighbors. ‘The relationship is best evidenced 
by the notion of degrees of service at Belchite. By linking the con- 
cept of limited service found both in Belchite’s military confraternity 
and in the nbat, Lourie believes that she has established the hard 
and fast evidence that critics of the connection between the mbat and 
Christian military orders demand. 

Lourie has overlooked one precedent for Belchite’s limited mili- 
tary service: Aragonese custom governing military service to the crown. 
The notion of limited service among the Aragonese nobility was strong 
enough to be included in the greatest written declaration in the twelfth 
century of their custom, the carta de fueros et usaticos issued at Zaragoza 
in 1134. The document states clearly the limitations of the king’s 
claim on his nobility’s military service at their own expense. Barons 
and infanzons had to serve at a battle or at the siege of a castle for 
only three days, with their own provisions.'’’ The rector of Belchite’s 
confraternity was Lord Lop Sanchez, an Aragonese noble who un- 
derstood well the custom of limited military service. After all his 
brother Galin was Belchite’s lord, and Lop himself would become 
Belchite’s lord in 1128.' His presence as head of the confraternity 
suggests another Aragonese influence on Belchite’s limited service. 


15 T summarize Lourie, “Confraternity of Belchite,” 167-69. 

‘© Forey, Templars, 1-2. 

177 Canellas Lopez, Coleccién diplomatica, n. 10 (1134): “Habuerunt enim custumen 
quod quando opus habebat illos per batalga campale aut per assisione de castello, 
quod succurrissent illi cum pane de tres dies et non plus.” Also see the excellent 
discussion of the evolution of Aragonese military custom by Ramos y Loscertales, 
“La observancia 31,” 227-39. 

'78 Rassow, “La cofradia de Belchite,” 221: “Confirmo ibi principem atque rectorem 
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The idea of limited service was not unknown to such Aragonese as 
Galin and Lop; instead, it was an integral part of their custom. 

Consequently the Aragonese had another model than Islam for 
limited military service: their own. Another point argues against 
Lourie’s thesis. Alfonso could consult veteran crusaders about orders 
in the Holy Land, which he had done for the establishment of Monreal 
del Campo. Among others, as we have seen, the aid of that crusader 
in Palestine, Gaston of Béarn, had been instrumental in the order’s 
foundation. Although no evidence suggests that Alfonso consulted 
Gaston about the creation of the confraternity of Belchite, he had 
consulted another Christian about Monreal. The Battler had no need 
to turn to Islam for inspiration—his closest advisors were well ex- 
perienced in crusading military orders. All evidence points to the 
influences on Alfonso coming from Christian, not Islamic, society. 
Rather than casting about for Islamic influence on the creation of 
Aragonese military orders, scholars ought to consider first evidence 
from Christian Aragon. Alfonso’s models were Christian Aragonese, 
not Islamic. 

The church’s role in the Christian expansion into the Ebro was 
great. It could be ideological, fueling the Crusader idealism of Alfonso. 
It was also paradoxical, since the role in Ebro settlement of the differ- 
ent institutions of the church was uneven. The bishop was undoubt- 
edly the most important. He was one of the primary governors of 
the Ebro, his diocese comprising one of the Ebro’s main administra- 
tive divisions. The episcopate was the most important actor in the 
settlement of land, acquiring holdings through both royal and pri- 
vate grants. Furthermore Ebro bishops had the rights to mosques 
and their properties, certainly great prizes. The bishops of the Ebro 
also shared in the wealth of the Ebro through the tithe, with its all 
pervasive claim on revenues. 

Other ecclesiastical bodies were not as important as bishops and 
bishoprics. Monasteries of the Aragonese and Navarrese Pyrenees 
played a much less significant role. They too acquired property by 
purchase on the Ebro land market and by pious grants, from both 
lay and royal benefactors. Yet their property gains were not signifi- 
cant, and monasteries probably saw their influence diminish because 
of Aragonese expansion into the Ebro. Their holdings were not as 


Lupum Sancium.” On Lop’s and his brother Galin’s lordship of Belchite, see Ubieto, 
Los “tenentes”, 129. 
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extensive as episcopal holdings, and monasteries now shared influ- 
ence with bishops, who were more prominent in the king’s business 
and spiritual government on the Ebro frontier. Military orders and 
confraternities were actors with minimal roles at best, barely begin- 
ning to acquire properties only in the latter stages of Alfonso’s reign. 
Their great day would come after his death. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


THE DILEMMA OF MUSLIMS UNDER CHRISTIAN RULE: 
THE ARAGONESE SOLUTION 


Ignored by most accounts of medieval history written outside the 
Iberian Peninsula, the kingdom of Aragon nevertheless occupied a 
distinctive place among the realms of Western Europe. What distin- 
guished Christian Aragon was its large, native Muslim population, 
certainly one of the largest living anywhere within the Latin West.’ 
Not only was its Muslim population one of the largest, but Aragon, 
along with the kingdom of Leén and its captured ‘Toledo, became 
one of the first Christian realms of the Iberian Peninsula to absorb 
large numbers of Muslims. Thus, in that crucial period of Iberian 
history during the late eleventh and early twelfth centuries, the 
Aragonese were setting decisive precedents for Christian treatment 
of conquered Muslims (later known as Mudeyjars).? These precedents 
established a Mudejar society in Aragon that would last until the 
forced conversion and later expulsion of the Mudejars’ Morisco des- 
cendants in the seventeenth century. One key to understanding the 
foundation of Mudeyar life is to examine its cornerstone: the surrender 


' For surveys of Aragonese Mudejars: José Maria Lacarra, “Introduccion al estudio 
de los mudéjares aragoneses,” Actas del I Simposio Internacional de Mudgansmo, Teruel, 
1975 (Madrid and Teruel, 1981), 17-28; Mercedes Garcia Arenal, “Los mudéjares 
en el reino de Navarra y en la corona de Aragon. Estado actual de su estudio,” 
Actas del IIT Simposio Internacional de Mudgjarismo. Teruel, 20-22 de septiembre de 1984 (Teruel, 
1986), 175-86; Maria Ledesma Rubio, “La fiscalidad mudéjar en Aragon,” Actas del 
V Simposio Internacional de Mudegansmo. Teruel, 13-15 de septiembre de 1990 (Teruel, 1991), 
3-17; Robert I. Burns, “Muslims in the Thirteenth-Century Realms of Aragon: Inter- 
action and Reaction,” Muslims under Latin Rule, 1100-1300, ed. James Powell (Princeton, 
New Jersey, 1990), 57-102, esp. p. 66, n. 4, for bibliography on Aragonese Mudejars. 

Jews also were to be found in the Ebro. The primary source material is scanty, 
however, which prevents a full treatment of the subject. Jews in such places as 
Tudela received their own fuero to live by, outlining, for example, the renders that 
they owed. (CDA, no. 92; 1119). Jews also appear as landholders around Zaragoza 
(LacDoc, no. 216; 1132). 

* Mudejar comes from the Arabic al-mudayan, meaning allowed to remain. See 
Burns, “Muslims in the Thirteenth-Century Realms of Aragon,” 59. There existed 
the maun capt, i.e., Muslim slaves, often captured in war, and the maun pacis, Mus- 
lims living under Christian rule according to surrender constitutions. Mudejars were 
the maun pacis. See Lacarra, “Introduccion,” 18-20. 
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treaties that Alfonso established with defeated Muslim communities 
in the Ebro.’ Alfonso’s surrender agreements (also called surrender 
constitutions) ought to be placed in a pan-Iberian context as well, 
for the initial Aragonese treaties with conquered Muslims would also 
have influence beyond the borders of Aragon itself. 

Besides Alfonso the Battler’s capture of Zaragoza in 1118, Alfonso 
VI of Le6én’s capture of Toledo in 1085, former capital of Visigothic 
Iberia, marked the other great Christian success against al-Andalus 
in the late eleventh and early twelfth centuries. Success on the battle- 
field did not resolve the problems of the two Alfonsos with their 
Muslim adversaries; it had only created the thorny problem of dis- 
posing of large numbers of conquered Muslims. Among the first 
Christian rulers to face the delicate problem, Alfonso VI and Alfonso 
the Battler took similar approaches, but results would differ greatly. 
Breaking with past Leonese-Castilian treatment of conquered Mus- 
lims, perhaps best described as mixed, Alfonso VI did not forcibly 
evict or enslave the conquered Muslims of Toledo.* Reported not in 
Christian sources but in Muslim sources, Alfonso VI’s favorable sur- 
render agreement with the Muslims of Toledo permitted them to 
leave freely with whatever property they could bring with them. It 
also allowed their continued residence in Toledo. If they stayed, 
Muslims enjoyed the freedom to practice their religion, could own 
property, and retained the great mosque of Toledo, a gesture loaded 
with symbolic importance not only to Muslims but to Christians as 
well. Clearly Alfonso VI intended the preservation of the Muslim 
community of Toledo, and he planned their preservation as a sepa- 
rate community englobed within Christian society. ‘The preservation 
of the Muslim community also insured a population base that the 
king could tax, and that could continue developing Toledo and its 
area, thereby expanding an important revenue base for Alfonso VI. 


3 One speaks of Alfonso’s surrender treaties with the understanding that it 1s 
unknown who actually fashioned them. The treaties would need his approval. 

* When Fernando I of Leon-Castile (1035-1065) took Viseu and Lamego in Por- 
tugal, the Muslims at Viseu were enslaved, while many of those at Lamego were 
killed. Fernando’s conquest of Coimbra (also in Portugal) resulted in the forced eviction 
of the city’s Muslims and the enslavement of many. On these points, see Joseph 
O’Callaghan, “The Muslims of Castile and Portugal in the Twelfth and Thirteenth 
Centuries,” Muslims under Latin Rule, 13-14. 

5 For the details of the Toledan surrender agreement, see Reilly, Alfonso VI, 171; 
and O’Callaghan, “Muslims,” 14. On Alfonso’s need for the Toledan Muslims, see 
Ramon Gonzalvez, “The Persistence of the Mozarabic Liturgy in Toledo after A.D. 
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But good intentions often pave the road to perdition, and Alfonso 
VIs fairly benign surrender agreement was no exception. His appar- 
ent intention to preserve Muslims in Toledo failed; the community 
soon disintegrated because of large-scale Mushm flight from Toledo. 
The exact reasons for the flight are unclear; but the usual explana- 
tions credit pressure from Christians with designs on Muslim prop- 
erty, Christian reorganization of Toledo, and the belief of ‘Toledan 
Muslims that the Murabitun, newly arrived to the Iberian Peninsula, 
would reconquer Toledo.® The conversion of the great mosque into 
a cathedral (now redated to 1086 by Bernard F. Reilly) symbolized 
the breakdown of Alfonso’s surrender constitution and suggests the 
Christian determination to turn formerly Muslim Toledo into theirs.’ 
Furthermore, the problem at Toledo hinted at later difficulties 
Mudejars would encounter within the realms of Leon-Castile.® 

In counterpoint to the failure to incorporate Muslims under Chris- 
tian rule at ‘Toledo stands the treatment of the Ebro’s defeated Muslims 
at the hands of the Aragonese. As with Alfonso VI, the Aragonese 
king Alfonso did not intend the wholesale removal of Muslims. He 
offered instead favorable conditions under Christian rule to the con- 
quered Muslims; by this act, he preserved the Muslim adamas of the 
Ebro, but only as enclaves of religious minorities separated from the 
ruling Christians. ‘The surrender agreement of Tudela evidences best 
the type of agreement that Alfonso established with his Muslim sub- 
jects. Its main purpose was to establish Muslims as legally and cul- 
turally separate from Christian society, although still allowing for social 
interaction. ‘They were permitted to stay within the city walls of ‘Tudela 
one year, during which time they still controlled the great mosque. 
After one year, they had to live outside the city walls, physically 
segregated from Christians. Muslims still retained free access to the 
city, and the right to practice, live, and be judged by the precepts of 
their own religion freely. Furthermore, economic rights of Muslims 
were safeguarded; they could buy and sell property freely and let out 


1080,” Santiago, Saint-Denis, and Saint Peter. The Reception of the Roman Liturgy in Leén- 
Castile in 1080, ed. Bernard F. Reilly (New York, 1985), 168. 

® Tbid.; and Miguel Angel Ladero Quesado, “Los mudéjares de Castilla en la 
Baja Edad Media,” Actas del I Simposio Internacional de Mudgarismo, 357. 

” Reilly, Alfonso VI, 182-83. 

® As Ladero Quesada writes, “El acto fundacional del mudejarismo neo-castellano 
fue la capitulacion de Toledo y su taifa, y el dominio cristiano implantado en ellos 
por Alfonso VI.” See “Mudéjares de Castilla,” 357. 
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their lands to exarics (Muslim peasant farmers).’ In short Alfonso I, 
like the Leonese Alfonso, had organized a group distinct from Chris- 
tian society from which to draw revenue; and in so doing, he dem- 
onstrated his understanding that the internal workings of Muslim life 
needed to be preserved. 

If this were his aim, then on the whole Alfonso succeeded. There 
was dislocation—indeed Muslims could no longer live inside Zaragoza 
and Tudela, and the flight of Mushms to al-Andalus from their former 
Ebro homes certainly occurred. Nevertheless, the breakup of Muslim 
communities and subsequent flight would not be the dominant theme 
of Mudejar life in Aragon. Instead, the survival of a large population 
that played a substantial role as farmers and artisans in Christian 
Aragon characterizes Mudejar history. Following military defeat, there 
would be profound change and disruption as Muslims made the trans- 
formation to Mudejars; but dislocation did not mean destruction in 
their case. And the foundation for the vigor of Mudejar communities 
undoubtedly lies in the original surrender agreements that Alfonso 
and the Christian lords of Aragon faithfully observed on the whole." 

Thus, in the late eleventh and early twelfth centuries Christian 
attempts in Le6n-Castile and Aragon to incorporate subject Muslim 
populations were constructed along similar lines. Here, similarities 
ended, for outcomes differed. Why they differed is uncertain. Some 
have suggested that the presence of Burgundian French with Alfonso 
VI produced a reaction against the Muslims of Toledo, since the 
French lacked a history of contact with Muslims and therefore were 
bigoted.'! This explanation must be discounted for the Ebro, where 
French knights and foot soldiers, including veterans of the First Cru- 
sade like Gaston of Béarn, played a key role in Alfonso I’s capture 
of Tudela and Zaragoza. Also the pressure on the Aragonese Alfonso 
to expropriate Muslim property was perhaps not as keen as that faced 


° The surrender constitution is found in CDA, no. 91. Zaragoza’s surrender agree- 
ment does not survive, but it may have been similar to the one that Ramon Berenguer 
IV established with the defeated Muslims of Tortosa in 1149. For that agreement, 
see Préspero de Bofarull y Mascar6, ed., Coleccién de documentos inéditos del archwo general 
de la Corona de Aragén, vol. 4 (Barcelona, 1849), no. 56. Lacarra believes that Calatayud 
had a surrender agreement similar to that of Tudela’s. See “Introduccié6n,” 20, n. 14. 

10 Note that Navarrese documents from the fifteenth century acknowledged that 
the Muslims of Tudela still lived by the terms of the original surrender constitution 
sanctioned by Alfonso I. See Akio Ozaki, “El Régimen Tributario y la vida econdmica 
de los Mudejares de Navarra,” Principe de Navarra 178 (1986): 462-63. 

! ©O’Callaghan, Medieval Spain, 206. 
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by Alfonso VI at Toledo. One must further consider that the Ara- 
gonese Alfonso did not permit the great mosques of Tudela and 
Zaragoza to remain in Muslim hands. This wise move prevented 
possible confrontation between Christian and Muslim over the con- 
tinued presence of such a potent symbol of Islam. In contrast, the 
continued Muslim control of the great mosque of Toledo antago- 
nized Christians like the Archbishop Bernard, who saw in the mosque 
the vigorous symbol of a supposedly defeated enemy faith.’? In turn 
this Christian antagonism may have produced additional pressure on 
the Muslims of Toledo. Finally, one can offer an economic explana- 
tion. In Aragon, a land seriously underpopulated with Christians, 
Muslims were still needed to work the fertile lands of the Ebro re- 
gion, the rewards of conquest for the new Christian masters. Satis- 
factory as this answer might seem for Aragon, it still does not ex- 
plain why Muslims failed to serve a similar role at Toledo, since, at 
least initially, it was also certainly underpopulated with Christians. 
As these contradictory explanations demonstrate, a plausible answer 
for the different fates of Muslims at Toledo and those of the Ebro 
River Valley is still wanting. 

The general background that influenced the establishment of 
Muslims as religious communities distinct from but still part of Chris- 
tian Aragon was the dhimma, the Islamic model for preserving alien 
religious minorities within Muslim society. This observation, of course, 
comes as no great surprise to anyone even remotely acquainted with 
interaction between Christian, Muslim, and Jew in the medieval world. 
But less known and discussed are the immediate and practical rea- 
sons that motivated the establishment of Muslims as a protected faith 
at Toledo and places like Zaragoza and Tudela in Aragon and 
Navarre; these also merit investigation. 

The great José Maria Lacarra has suggested that the Muslim sur- 
render agreements fashioned by Alfonso I were immediately inspired 
by his experience with the Cid in Valencia in 1097 and by the ex- 
ample of Toledo. ‘The chronological closeness and key significance of 
Toledo’s fall offered a natural model for Alfonso to copy in his deal- 
ings with conquered Muslims. The similarities are obvious, since both 


'2 Archbishop Bernard and Queen Constance are usually cited as the culprits in 
the seizure of the great mosque (O’Callaghan, Medieval Spain, 206), but Reilly be- 
lieves that the two could not have acted without the permission of Alfonso VI. See 
Alfonso VI, 182-83. 
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Christian kings attempted to preserve the conquered Muslim com- 
munities within the new Christian realms. The Battler had experi- 
ence at Toledo, seizing it from Urraca in 1111 and ruling over it 
sporadically until 1117; thus, he would have had personal knowledge 
of the governance of Toledo.’ But Alfonso of Aragon had other 
models as well that influenced his surrender agreements. Alfonso’s 
agreements echo those of his half-brother Pedro, who had also con- 
quered and absorbed large numbers of Muslims into the kingdom of 
Aragon. Pedro had confirmed pacts with Muslims at such places as 
Naval, where they were permitted to hold property and to keep their 
mosque.'* Here the common link of all the early surrender constitu- 
tions is evidenced, whether at Toledo, Zaragoza, or Tudela: the pres- 
ervation of native Muslim communities. 

Another useful way to grasp Alfonso of Aragon’s establishment of 
Muslim communities is to understand the king’s overall disposition 
of settlers and settlements in conquered lands, one task facing Alfonso 
as he established his rule there. As we have seen, an important as- 
pect of often uncoordinated and erratic royal efforts at settlement 
was the carta puebla, a charter granting rights and privileges to groups 
of settlers. Also important were royal confirmations of local custom 
called fueros. Through royal grants confirmed in charters, new Chris- 
tian settlers were placed into the scheme of the overall royal organi- 
zation and development of conquered lands, however primitive that 
may have been. With the right to hold, develop, and own land, settlers 
and their settlements were a unit within the framework of the king’s 
realms. This can be seen in various royal grants, whether to two or 
three nobles charged with developing a village in the plains of Huesca, 
a group of settlers made up of knights and warrior-farmers settling 
at Maria del Huerva in the Ebro Basin, or most vividly in Alfonso’s 
grants to Mozarabs from al-Andalus. With their grants of land and 
subsequent privileges confirmed in charters, Andalusian Mozarabs now 
had the right to settle and live in Aragon, despite their background 
so alien to the native Aragonese and Navarrese.'? In short, the 


'5 See Reilly, Urraca, 72, 126 for Alfonso’s rule over Toledo; and Lacarra, 
“Introduccion,” 20 for the influence of Toledo and Valencia. 

4 Lacarra, “Introduccién,” 20. The document concerning the Muslims of Naval 
can be found in CDP, no. 70 (1099). Pedro’s generosity in this case may have been 
due to the Muslims’ surrender of the castle of Naval to him. No surrender docu- 
ment survives for the Muslims of Huesca. 

'> See my discussions of the respective examples in chapters 2, 3; for the docu- 
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Andalusian Mozarabs had become a community with the right to 
exist in the kingdom. 

Alfonso undoubtedly viewed his defeated Muslim foes differently 
than his Christian subjects or even Christian enemies. He did use 
though similar technical means, 1.e., charters, to establish his defeated 
foe in the society of the now Christian Ebro. The Ebro lands that 
Alfonso had conquered belonged to him as part of the royal de- 
mesne. This was true because the Aragonese followed the old Ro- 
man law maxim that all lordless land belonged to the king; and lordless 
land was precisely what conquered Muslim territory had become. 
The lands of Alfonso’s conquests no longer belonged to their Mus- 
lims inhabitants, whose new lord was now their conqueror Alfonso. 
In granting surrender agreements, Alfonso was establishing the Mus- 
lim aljamas as communities with the right to exist within his realms 
under his lordship.’® By using charters, Alfonso dealt no differently 
with Muslims than with Christian settlers, who also needed charters 
granting royal concession to live and to settle in newly conquered 
lands. Muslim surrender agreements therefore fit into the overall 
development of royal settlement of conquered lands through such 
technical means as charters of settlement. In his dealings with Mus- 
lims, Alfonso was accommodating only one of many different groups 
found in Aragon. 

Alfonso’s surrender constitutions with the conquered Muslims had 
ramifications beyond his time and realms. His surrender agreements 
possibly influenced the Catalans when they too conquered and in- 
corporated large Muslim communities under their rule. That pecu- 
har political federation of Aragon and Catalunya known as the Crown 
of Aragon occurred in 1137; after this date, the Catalans first moved 
decisively against al-Andalus. With his Aragonese and Catalan sub- 
jects, and French and Italian allies, the first ruler of the Crown of 
Aragon, Count Ramon Berenguer IV of Barcelona, warred against 
the Muslims of the lower Ebro Basin. Ramon conquered Lérida in 
1148 and Tortosa in 1149; both cities retained large post-conquest 
Mushm populations. As a result, an unprecedented situation con- 
fronted a Catalan count, since Ramon was the first to face the major 
problem of disposing of large numbers of subjugated Muslims. Ramon 


ments, see CDA, nos. 197 (1128), 134 (1124), 162 (1126). 
'® Robert I. Burns, Muslims, Christians, and Jews in the Crusader Kingdom of Valencia. 
Societies in Symbiosis (Cambridge University Press, 1984), 58. 
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lacked many Catalan precedents to follow; but precedent did exist in 
Catalunya’s political partner Aragon, and Ramon apparently followed 
it. The surrender document of Tortosa makes this clear. The de- 
feated Muslims of Tortosa requested the same pact for living under 
Christian rule as Alfonso I had granted to the Muslims of Zaragoza.’ 

The request suggests two interpretations about Catalan use of 
Alfonsine surrender pacts. First, Alfonso’s pacts may have been well 
received by the conquered Muslims of the Aragonese Ebro, and news 
of this had created a strong impression among other Ebro Muslim 
communities such as Tortosa, still unconquered. After their defeat, 
Tortosan Muslims consequently requested the same pact as the 
Muslims of Zaragoza. Or else, Ramon Berenguer IV cloaked his 
desire to use the Zaragozan surrender pact by suggesting that the 
Muslims of Tortosa had requested it. In this way he would appear 
more favorably disposed to conquered Muslims, having granted a 
surrender constitution rather than imposing it. 

Whatever the case, Ramon granted the request of the Tortosan 
Muslims to live under the same surrender pact as the Muslims of 
Zaragoza. By so doing, Ramon must have considered Alfonso’s pact 
an acceptable means for treating conquered Muslim populations. In 
effect, he had borrowed from Alfonso. Ramon’s borrowing suggests 
an important but little discussed point about Muslim-Chnistian rela- 
tions in the Iberian Peninsula. Usually acculturation and intercul- 
tural borrowings are seen as the products of Christian-Muslim con- 
tact. In this case, Christian-Muslim confrontation resulted not in direct 
borrowings between the two faiths to determine the place of a con- 
quered religious minority in the society of the ruling faith. Instead, 
Muslim-Chnistian confrontation resulted in Christian borrowing from 
Christian, in this case Catalan from Aragonese, to find the solution 
to co-existence between Christian and Muslim. ‘The Catalan-led Crown 
of Aragon would henceforth follow this model in its dealings with 
conquered Muslims. Surrender agreements were extensively used, for 
example, by Jaume I after he conquered the Muslims of Valencia in 
the thirteenth century—and with echoes of past Aragonese surrender 
constitutions, a partial precedent for those Valencian constitutions 


' '7 Bofarull, 4: no. 56: “Hoc est firmamentum quod firmavit Raimundus Berengarii 

comes Barchinonensis et princeps regni Aragonensis ... cum alguaziris et alfachis et 
alchavis et cum alios homines de Tortosa... illis demandaverint tales firmamentos 
quales affirmavit rex Adefonsus... ad mauros de Garagoga.” 
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certainly goes back to the conquests of Alfonso I." 

Even if Alfonso intended the preservation of the Ebro’s Muslim 
communities, dislocation certainly took place under Alfonso’s rule as 
the moment of conquest faded and Christian rule became established 
fact. Dislocation would partly entail Mushm flight from the Ebro; 
but a quantitative analysis of this is of course impossible, the sources 
not permitting it. Only educated guesses about the size of flight can 
be offered, and sometimes the flight of individual persons, especially 
elites, can be pinpointed. That gifted commentator on Aristotle, 
Avempace, is one example. He served at the Murabitun court of 
Zaragoza but left upon Christian conquest.’ 

Another clear case of severe Muslim dislocation is the Christian 
enforcement of provisions in surrender agreements that Muslims give 
up their mosques and vacate such cities as Zaragoza and ‘Tudela 
one year after Muslim defeat.”” If population estimates for Muslim 
Zaragoza are correct—and one estimate puts Zaragoza’s population 
at 17,000 at the end of the eleventh century—the Muslim evacua- 
tion of the city must have made Zaragoza something like a ghost 
town.”! Alfonso’s or any Christian’s ability to muster even 10,000 
Christian replacements is most unlikely. Evidence exists that parts of 
Zaragoza were indeed deserted. A royal charter of 1124 notes that 
a corral near the church of Santa Maria had vacant property beside 
it.’ The final destination of Zaragoza’s or Tudela’s Muslims is un- 
known. It could have been the Muslim suburb extra muro, called the 
moreria.*> Muslims with holdings in the countryside would retain them 


'8 On Valencian surrender constitutions, see Burns, Mushms, Christians, and Jews, 
58-60. Burns would also note that Catalan dealings with their Jewish populations 
and other precedents in the Mediterranean such as Muslims in Christian Sicily also 
influenced Catalan surrender agreements. Majorca is the exception to the less than 
harsh treatment of conquered Muslims at the hands of the Catalans and Aragonese. 
The Muslims of the island fled, were expelled, or were enslaved. 

'9 Grau Monserrat, “Contribucion al estudio del estado cultural del Valle del 
Ebro,” 248. 

*0 See chapter five on the fate of mosques and their properties under Christian hands. 

21 Joaquin Vallve, “Notas geograficas sobre al-Andalus: La division administrativa,” 
Estudios en homenaye a Don Claudio Sanchez Albornoz en sus 90 afios. IT. Anexos de cuadernos 
de ustorna de Espana (Buenos Aires, 1983), 99. Ibn al-Kardabus states that fifty thou- 
sand Muslims left Zaragoza; see his Historia de al-Andalus, c. 78. 

2 CDA, no. 131 (1124): “Illo coralgo... est inter Sancta Maria et illa acuda... 
ante illo coralgo dono uobis ibi ula hera qui ibi est.” 

*° On Zaragoza’s moreria, located between the present-day streets of Ramon y 
Cajal, Azoque, and Portolés, see Canellas Lopez, “Evolucién urbana,” 221; and 
Lacarra, “Desarrollo urbano,” 16-17. 
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and perhaps take up residence on them. Lacarra believes, however, 
that the ultimate destination of most of Zaragoza’s Muslims was 
sanctuary in al-Andalus. He bases this conclusion on their infrequent 
appearance in post-conquest documentation from the area of Zaragoza, 
in contrast to areas such as Tudela.”* Lacarra may be right; but this 
difference may only be a freak of the surviving evidence. 

Such dislocation would have been uneven, affecting predominantly 
the major urban centers such as Zaragoza and Tudela. Tucked away 
in the backwaters of a land itself a backwater in the later Middle 
Ages, many pueblos of Aragon hardly knew a Christian resident, even 
until the Morisco expulsion of 1609-1610. This was especially true 
for the river valleys of the Jalon, Queiles, and Huecha, where Mus- 
lims seemed to have especially predominated.” As a result of the 
Morisco expulsion of 1609-1610, Ricla (in the Jalon River Valley, 
fifty-four kilometers from Zaragoza) saw its population drop from 
250 to 40.7 Even after coming under Christian control, villages in 
the area of Tarazona continued to be completely Muslim and later 
Morisco, their chief contact with Christians the local lord who col- 
lected renders.*’ The Christian presence among the Muslims of the 
Ebro was less noticeable in a physical sense; more tangible were the 
commonly acknowledged ties between Christian and Mudejar in the 
form of Christian political and economic lordship. 

The evacuation of Muslims en masse from cities such as Zaragoza 
offers a dramatic instance of Muslim dislocation. There exists an- 
other side to Muslim dislocation, though: the slow attrition of Mus- 
lims, as their attempt to adjust to life under Christian rule faltered, 
either because of Christian pressure to leave, or because of Muslim 
antipathy to living under infidel rule. Christian settlement depended 
on the partial absorption of Muslim property, undoubtedly pushing 


** Lacarra, “Repoblacion de Zaragoza,” Estudios, 129. 

9 Idem, “Introduccién,” 21; idem, “La Reconquista,” Estudios, 226. 

*° Henri Lapeyre, Géographie de l’Espagne monsque (Paris, 1959), 106. When the 
Moriscos were expelled from Aragon in 1610, they accounted for 15.2% of the 
population. Their expulsion devastated the population of some villages, as the ex- 
ample of Ricla shows. If the Morisco population were still this strong in the early 
seventeenth century, then it was certainly as strong or stronger during Alfonso’s 
reign. Besides Lapeyre, see Lacarra, “La Reconquista,” Estudios, 224-28; “Expulsion 
de los Moriscos,” GEA, 9:2376. 

7 Garcia Manrique, Las comarcas, 54-56, 178. Garcia Manrique describes well the 
arrangement between Muslim villages and their Christian lords to whom renders 
were paid. These lords seem something like tax collectors. 
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some Muslims from their holdings. The degree of this is unknown. A 
frequently cited example in this study is the appeal of the ecclesias- 
tical authorities of Zaragoza and Tudela to Alfonso for help in col- 
lecting tithes from land formerly held by Muslim peasant-farmers 
who had left for al-Andalus.” In the minds of the ecclesiastical 
authorities of Zaragoza and ‘Tudela Muslim flight was large enough 
to cause them substantial loss of revenue, since the clerics protested 
that the tithes and firstfruits from the lands were not being paid. A 
loss of church income may have occurred, but no correlative, signifi- 
cant blow to Mudejar population resulted. ‘The new Christian pro- 
prietors of formerly Muslim lands apparently did not have any prob- 
lem finding other exarics as replacements. Christians did take over 
the land; but they also let it out again to Muslims, suggesting that 
local Christian landowners did not want the area free of Muslims, 
once the lands were theirs. 

Another explanation may account for Muslim flight from Zaragoza 
and ‘Tudela. Alfonso’s campaign through Valencia in 1129, the year 
he issued the royal commands, may also be one reason for Mudejar 
flight to al-Andalus. Alfonso enjoyed victory in his Valencian cam- 
paign, although not on the scale of his Ebro victories.” Realizing 
that Alfonso’s successful Valencian campaign thwarted a Murabitun 
reconquest of the Ebro, those Ebro Muslims weary of Christian rule 
and no longer hopeful of a Murabitun reconquest left for Valencia. 

Another point in the two documents suggests that Mudejar flight 
may have been substantial. In the document concerning Zaragoza, 
Alfonso ordered his justiciar to stop Muslims from leaving for Valencia 
without a royal writ. Those found leaving were to be seized along 
with their belongings.*° Alfonso’s intervention suggests Mudejar flight 
was so strong that it needed royal regulation. Alfonso’s regulation of 
Mudejar travel perhaps was only intended to increase royal revenues, 
though. The acquisition of a royal charter for travel probably meant 
that it had to be bought, providing for Alfonso another way to milk 
income from Mudejars. 

Instances of individual Muslim flight are infrequently found in 


8 CDA, nos. 212, 213 (1129); and previous discussions of this issue. 

9 See chap. | on this point. 

°° CDA, no. 213: “Mando uobis quod non laxetis ullo moro ad terras de Balentia 
ire, et qui se fuerint sine mea carta mando quod prendatis illos totos et toto lure 
auere per ad meum opus... non laxetis inde ire illo moro, usque uos inde uideatis 
mea carta per ad uos.” 
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charters recording property transactions. Documents recording prop- 
erty transfers often specifically named past Muslim property owners, 
and sometimes their fate is mentioned. In 1107 a royal grant of 
property in Huesca tersely noted that the Muslim owner “left from 
Huesca.” Another royal grant of property, in Novales, also credited 
the same reason for the end of Muslim ownership of property—the 
owner had left. In a final example, Alfonso granted deserted houses 
because the former Muslim owners had “gone to other lands.”*? 

The documents tell neither why the Muslims had left nor where 
they were going, except for the last example. Consequently it cannot 
be determined if the Muslims were leaving Aragon or if Christians 
had pressured them to do so. If anything, the documents suggest 
that Christians, or at least the king, respected Muslim property nights. 
The property was not confiscated or subsequently distributed until 
the Muslim owners had vacated it. 

Evidence for possible Muslim flight must be balanced against that 
suggesting a stubborn Mudejar hold on their lands and property. 
Even though the Muslim community and its institutions (courts and 
mosques, for example) had moved out of cities ike Zaragoza, indi- 
viduals could still hold property where they wanted. Nine years after 
Zaragoza’s fall Alfonso granted houses of a Muslim in Zaragoza to 
Fortun Garcés Caxal.** The context of the document indicates that 
the houses were inside Zaragoza (in <aracoza), not in the Muslim suburb 
outside the city. If so, then the Muslim owner Ibn Azarrage still held 
property inside the city. Perhaps Ibn Azarrage had given up his 
property eight years earlier when the Muslims evacuated Zaragoza. 
That the connection between him and his houses lasted until 1127 
makes that unlikely; more probable is his continued ownership of the 
houses until 1127, the date of Alfonso’s grant. 

Other evidence suggests lingering Muslim ownership of property 


31 CDA, no. 22 (1107): “Ego Adefonsus ... dono uobis illas casas que fuerunt de 
Alcarabuéia ... exiuit de Osca”; no. 23 (1107): “Ego Adefonsus ... Dono illas casas 
de Mahomet iben Alfarife cum tota sua hereditate ... exiuit de Nobales”; no. 216 
(1129): “Ego Adefonsus ... tibi don Garcia de Belforado. ... dono tibi in Morello 
[super] Tutela unas casas ermas... de illos moros que fuerunt ad alias terras.” 
Such examples may represent Muslim flight from inside the city walls of Huesca to 
residence outside. See Juan F. Utrilla and J. Carlos Esco Samperiz, “La poblacién 
Mudejar en la Hoya de Huesca (Siglos XII y XIII),” Actas del II Simposio Internacional 
de Mudegarsmo, 190-91. 

32 CDA, no. 181 (1127): “Ego Adefonsus... uobis Fortunio Garcez Caxal.... 
dono uobis... in Zaracoza illas casa que fuerunt de Iben Azarrage.” 
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in cities. In one of his numerous grants, Alfonso gave away property 
inside and outside of Tudela belonging to a man named “Acahet”. 
Since the man’s name was probably Arabic (Acahet = al-Sa‘id), and 
his properties were clearly granted to a Christian (Don Garcia of 
Belorado), the evidence suggests that Acahet was Muslim. Despite 
being Muslim, he still held properties in Tudela ten years after its 
surrender to Alfonso. If these examples are sound, then the physical 
segregation of the two faiths was not strict in cities. 

If Muslims managed to keep properties within cities, they also were 
in no mood to relinquish properties outside cities, especially the cen- 
ters of their faith, mosques. We have already seen that in the years 
1119-1124, Bishop Peter of Zaragoza had failed to control mosques, 
despite Alfonso’s grant of the major mosques of the diocese of 
Zaragoza to him. Bishop Peter’s predicament surfaces in a royal 
command directed to the justiciar of Zaragoza, Sancho Fortufiones, 
commanding him to place the clerics “in [charge of] the alhobces and 
in all their rights that they had in the time of the Moors, [belonging] 
to whatever church that is in the castles and villages of the entire 
episcopate of Zaragoza and those mosques that are in those cities.”*4 
Alfonso had issued the order to Sancho before (“habeo tibi missas 
alias cartas”), but the king’s command was ignored. According to 
Alfonso, Sancho had refused to act against both lords and Muslims 
who held the properties in defiance of his wishes.** This delay sug- 
gests that Peter’s failure to control mosques was long-standing. 

The problem of Sancho’s inaction against local lords need not detain 
us here; more important and curious is the problem with Muslims.*® 
Muslim control of mosques was widespread, as Alfonso himself indi- 
cated, affecting the whole diocese of Zaragoza. This implies that 
Muslims could still effectively thwart Christian control here, in this 
case the church’s. Muslims could also frustrate royal authority, as 
Sancho’s inaction suggests. Alfonso’s royal command does not ex- 
plain the reasons for Sancho’s motives; but Muslim resistance may 


8 Thid., no. 216 (1129): “Adefonsus... tibi don Garcia de Belforato.... dono 
tibi in Tutela illas casas de Acahet [lac.] cum tota sua hereditate ... quod ei per- 
tinent in Tutela et in suas uillas de circuitu eius.” 

** CDA, no. 127 (1124): “Mittas illos clericos poterosamente in illos alhobzes et in 
totos illos directaticos quos habuerunt in tempus de moros ad unaquaque ecclesia 
qui sunt in illos castellos et uillas de toto illo episcopatu de Zaragoza siue illas 
meschitas qui sunt in illas ciuitates.” 

*® bid. 


*© See chap. 2 for Sancho’s inaction against local lords. 
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have been a factor. A Muslim nest of hornets faced Sancho if he 
attempted to force the Muslim villagers around Zaragoza to hand 
over their mosque and its properties to him, an unbeliever. He prob- 
abiy also understood that for a village with only Muslim inhabitants 
to turn over its mosque and properties to become a church did not 
make much sense. Sancho may have had many reasons for his inac- 
tion, and no proof exists that Sancho ever carried out Alfonso’s or- 
der or that the problem was ever resolved. 

In fact the evidence suggests that Sancho did not carry out the 
royal order or was incapable of doing so. The problem of church 
control of property of mosques was still lingering in 1129 when the 
clerics of Zaragoza and Tudela called on Alfonso to help them claim 
tithes from land worked by Muslim peasant-farmers. Alfonso ordered 
that his royal officials, including Sancho, put the clerics in control of 
the property of mosques.*’ The command does not indicate if local 
Christian lords controlled the property or Muslims; it may have been 
Muslims. If so, Muslims were still holding on to property supposedly 
forfeited long ago. 

The examination of evidence for and against Muslim dislocation 
in the Ebro must eventually be judged against the Mudeyjar legacy so 
ingrained, even today, into the life of Aragon. ‘This legacy was rooted 
in the late eleventh and early twelfth centuries, the crucial period for 
the development of the means used to establish Muslims within 
Christian society. In Aragon, vigorous Mudejar communities resulted, 
however pernicious the long-term effects on them were as a vulner- 
able religious minority. Mudejars dominated numerically many areas 
of the Aragonese Ebro, as did their Morisco descendants until the 
early seventeenth century. Besides Mudejar numerical strength, the 
genius of Mudeyar art and architecture in Aragon—still the boast of 
many a community there—testifies most vividly to Mudejar vigor. 
This success, if the word may be used in the sense that Muslim 
communities were preserved after Christian conquest, was long-last- 
ing, reaching until the Morisco expulsion in the early seventeenth 
century. To account for this long survival of Mudejars in Aragon, 
Alfonso’s dealings with the Ebro’s defeated Muslims must certainly 
be considered key. With their intent to preserve Muslim communi- 
ties, Alfonsine surrender constitutions had opened the door for the 


7 CDA, no. 213. 
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survival of Islam in Aragon, even if in the changed form of Mudejars.* 

If a general outline of the importance of Muslim surrender consti- 
tutions can be sketched, the internal workings of those Muslim com- 
munities preserved by the constitutions is hardly possible. The sorry 
evidence for the Muslim alamas of Alfonso’s reign accounts for this 
difficulty. Some type of council probably helped administer the alama; 
at least this is what a royal command to the Muslims of Ejea sug- 
gests. Alfonso ordered the Muslims to pay tithes from lands that they 
held from Christians, and he addressed his command “to you, the 
whole council of the Moors of Ejea.”*’ Presumably the council was 
to implement their king’s order. 

Slim evidence—however muddled—can be gleaned from ‘Tudela’s 
surrender constitution on the government of the ‘Tudelan aljama. Notice 
of two judicial officials are recorded: the “alcudi,” and the “alguaziles.” 
The “alcudi” is probably al-qadi or judge. No notices survive of the 
precise functions of the gadi in Tudela, although they were at least 
judicial, as the surrender constitution and gadi’s function in Islamic 
society suggest.*” If analogy may be made to thirteenth-century 
Valencia, the gad: was probably one of the more important persons 
of the alama. In Valencia, the position of the gad: as the most impor- 
tant judicial official cast a long shadow, since he also could head the 
local school of law or be a government official, for example.*! The 
gadi too seems prominent in the Tudelan aljama, if only in the minds 
of the Christian authors of the Tudelan surrender agreement, who 
so interpreted him. 

The function of the other official, the “alguazil,” is more difficult 
to evaluate because of the difficulty in deciphering the muddled 
Romance transliteration of its Arabic cognate. One possible translit- 
eration of “alguazil” is al-wazir, a term for minor functionaries. If so, 
“alguazil” in the case of Tudela is a blanket term used to describe 
all Mudejar officials, especially those with judicial powers. ‘The term 
certainly occurs in another document from ‘Tudela, but the document 


°8 Such issues as survival and transformation of Mudejar communities have 
generated considerable debate among scholars, creating “schools” of continuity and 
discontinuity. For an overview of the debate, see Burns, Mushms, Chnstians, and Jews, 
20-24. 

8° CDA, no. 254 (1132?): “Adefonsus... uobis toto conzilio de illos moros de 
Exeseia.” 

* Tbid., no. 91: “Et quod sint et stent illos in judicios, et pleytos in manu de lure 
alcudi, et lures alguaziles.” 

*! Burns, Islam under the Crusaders, 231. 
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is frustrating, for the context does not indicate the function of the 
“alguazil.”*” Even if this official is obscure because of a defective 
manuscript or transcription, he and the gadi were to judge according 
to the “zuna” (sunna) of Islamic law.*” 

This evidence is meager, and other evidence exists only as scraps 
as well. In a property transaction between Christians and Muslims at 
Tudela, obscure references can be found to various Muslim officials: 
gadi, faqih, qa’id, and alguacir.* The presence of the alguacir and qadi 
in the Tudelan surrender document has already been discussed; this 
charter confirms their continued presence at ‘Tudela. As for the other 
officials, the fagih was a jurist, and the gad a castellan. Not much 
can be made from, or should be said about, these references. They 
only suggest that Muslim officials from the pre-conquest Ebro con- 
tinued to function after Alfonso’s conquests. As with much of Mudeyar 
life under Alfonso, Muslim government and officials are hidden from 
inquiry.” 

The Muslim communities of the Ebro originally belonged to the 
royal patrimony, and their members were considered royal men. ‘This 
status can be seen in two ways. For example, Alfonso addressed the 
council of Ejea as “meos fideles,” meaning that they were his vas- 
sals.° The earliest charters mentioning Muslims in the Ebro concern 
their alienation from royal control to private authority. For example, 
in 1125, Alfonso gave various properties to his mermo Banzo Fortufiones 
for his services, presumably military and personal. ‘This donation 
included two exarics and their properties at Gallur and Pinseque 
along the Ebro River between Tudela and Zaragoza. Because of the 
grant, they passed from royal authority: “Let you [Banzo] have this 
donation exempt, free, safe and secure as your property.”*’ Alfonso’s 


#2 TacDoc, no. 139 (1127): “Et alguacir Abalgazam ... fuid ista carta facta in mense 
marzio in Tutela.” On the al-wazir, see Burns, Islam under the Crusaders, 366. 

#8 CDA, no. 91: “Donet judicium alcudi de moros ad suo moro, secundum suam 
zunam.” 

 TacDoc, no. 139 (1127): “Alcait et illo alcadi et algaucir Abalgazam et alfaci 
Abenabido.” The “alguacir” is probably the same as the “alguazil.” 

* For later Aragon, see Francisco Macho Ortega, “Condicién social de los 
mudéjares aragoneses (siglo XV),” Memorias de la Facultad de filosofia y letras de la 
Universidad de Zaragoza I (1922-1923): 137-319. 

4% CDA, no. 254 (1132): “Adefonsus . . . uobis toto conzilio de illos moros de Exeseia, 
meos fideles.” 

47 Tbid., no. 156 (1125): “Dono tibi in Gallur illo axaric.” “Dono. .. tibi in Pinsec 
illo xarico... abeas eum ingenuum et liberum et francum uel securum ad tuam 
propriam hereditatem.” On the location of these two villages, see LacDoc, 2:149, 171. 
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donation of exarics to the hospital of Santa Cristina provides an- 
other example. Here, the clerics of Santa Cristina received them 
“secure, free, and exempt... from all my descendants.”** These docu- 
ments show that in the early stages of the Ebro’s settlement, Mudeyjars 
were royal men. Aragonese kings controlled Muslims as part of the 
royal patrimony and considered them a resource with which to re- 
ward faithful nobility and clergy.” 

Later documents substantiate this point. In 1147, Don Garcia of 
Belfort donated the wood of Mora and an exaric residing there to 
the Knights Templars. Garcia stipulated that the donation should be 
‘Just as King Alfonso made the donation to me.””® The reference to 
Alfonso’s donation reaffirmed Garcia’s legal nghts to alienate the 
property and the exaric. This document was drawn up at Tudela in 
1147. Since Tudela surrendered to Alfonso in 1119 and Alfonso died 
in 1134, Alfonso’s original donation to Garcia occurred some time 
between these two dates. The evidence again indicates that Muslims 
originally comprised part of the royal patrimony in the immediate 
stages after Alfonso’s conquests. Only later did Muslims pass from 
royal to private control. 

Another document, from after Alfonso’s reign, presents explicitly 
how the status of Muslims could change after their alienation from 
royal control. Andrés and his wife Mayor gave some property in 
Murillo de Limas along with an exaric and his family to the church 
of Santa Maria of ‘Tudela. The document records that this property 
and the exaric came from Sancho VI, king of Navarre (1150-1194). 
The document further stresses that the clerics of Santa Maria will 
have the Muslims “just as the king gave them free [/orros] from every 
obligation of sofra [labor service], of zuwena [tax on draft animals], of 
quarto [one fourth of agricultural produce], of sadaqat [livestock ren- 
ders].”°' Not only this, the Muslims were exempt from the royal ju- 
risdiction of the local castellan: “Let them not respond to any alcaide 
of the castle.”°? Furthermore, the property belonging to the Muslims 


*® CDA, no. 170 (1127): “Francas et liberas et ingenuas, salva mea fidelitatem et 
de omni mea posteritate.” 

* T did not find a document from either the decade of the 1120’s or the 1130’s 
where exarics seemed to be directly under noble control without having passed first 
from royal control. 

°° LacDoc, no. 344 (1147): “Sicut mihi fecit donatiuum rex Adefonsus.” 

9! Tbid.: “Sicut rex eos mihi dedit horros de omni servicio de acofra, de iuuveria, 
de quarto, de agadeca.” 

2 Tbid., no. 370 (Post 1151): “Non respondeant ad ullo alcaid de illo castello.” 
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before Andrés’ acquisition was considered part of the royal patri- 
mony: “De illa quam de patrimonio habebant, siue de regali.” By 
right of conquest, Muslims became the king’s own men and their 
holdings part of the royal patrimony. 

This document is unclear about the obligations owed the new lords, 
though logically there would be some. Muslim obligations to royal 
authority are recorded—in this case by labor services, perhaps dis- 
cretionary or fixed by custom; by crop and livestock renders; and by 
the jurisdiction and protection of royal justice in the form of the 
alcaide.”*> Even more, the Romance transliterations of the Arabic words 
for these labor services and livestock renders—sofra from al-sukhra, 
and agadeca from sadagat link the Islamic Ebro with the Christian 
Ebro. Al-sukhra is the Arabic equivalent for the kind of work obli- 
gated by the sofra, and sadagat is a levy in Islamic law on types of 
livestock.* The survival of the sofra and sadaqat shows that Christian 
kings like Alfonso I recognized that the Islamic system of obligations 
and services intersected with their needs and interests. Rather than 
destroying an established system of renders, they retained it as a means 
of exploiting Mudejars, including exarics. Although related to agri- 
culture and obligations on rural Mudejars, these obligations and ren- 
ders were probably general ones owed by Muslims to Christian lords, 
and not specific duties that spoke of a lord-serf relationship or made 
the Muslim peasant-farmers serfs. At any rate, this document ex- 
plains what happened in the twelfth century when Mudejars passed 
from royal to private authority—obligations and legal relationships 
binding Muslims as royal men were severed. 

The document also indicates why Alfonso wished to preserve Muslim 
communities despite their status as his enemies. ‘The Muslim com- 
munities of the Ebro provided a solid source for revenue, bringing to 
the king’s coffers crop and livestock renders, besides labor services to 
work royal lands. The person and livelihood of Mudeyjars also bene- 


°° Perhaps this document could be interpreted to mean that royal exarics were 
generally exempt from these renders and services. If these royal renders and services 
had not been incumbent on these royal exarics, then there would have been no 
need to mention them. Thus, they are mentioned. 

** Robert I. Burns, “Socioeconomic structure and continuity: Medieval Spanish 
Islam in the tax records of Crusader Valencia,” The Islamic Middle East, 700-1900: 
Studies in Economic and Social History, ed. A.L. Udovitch (Princeton, New Jersey, 1981), 
254, 264-65. On the sofra as labor service, see also Mikel de Epalza and Maria 
Jesus Rubiera, “Un servicio obligatorio islamico en Al-Andalus: la sofra (sujra),” Sharq 
Al-Andalus 3 (1986), 33-37. 
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fitted Alfonso in other ways. ‘The king also could claim some of the 
property of a deceased Muslim.» Royal officials collected judicial fines 
from Muslims as well.°° Muslims as an exclusive royal preserve would 
break down slowly after conquest, especially as Muslims served Chris- 
tian landlords as tenant-farmers, thereby benefitting Christians with 
their labor. Yet Muslims were a royal gold mine, and the original 
royal claim on Muslim revenue and property certainly favored their 
preservation after conquest. 

Alfonso’s establishment of conquered Muslims as a separate, pro- 
tected religious community probably insured a continued Muslim 
presence in the Ebro region. It was also intended to segregate the 
two faiths, keeping Christians from the falsehood of Islam. The ar- 
rangement also probably suited Muslims, who likewise did not wish 
to be contaminated by their infidel conquerors. Despite segregation, 
vigorous interaction occurred between the two faith-cultures, espe- 
cially in matters vital to the interests of Christian lords. We have 
already discussed one instance that was a curious combination of 
both interaction and segregation: Muslim dislocation from cities such 
as ‘Tudela, and Muslim loss of their mosques. 

A key instance of interaction between Mudejar and Christian is 
the struggle between the clerics of ‘Tudela and Zaragoza and Chris- 
tian landlords over income from lands worked by exarics.*’ Muslim 
peasant farmers had no outstanding quarrel with the clerics of either 
Zaragoza or Tudela, nor the clerics with them. Yet Muslim peasant- 
farmer relationships with Christian landlords and their economic value 
had created a point of contact with the clerics. Mudejars had been 
thrust into the middle of a major conflict between church, nobility, 
and king, with the fruit of exaric labor as one of the important prizes. 

The significance of this contest should not be underestimated. 
Alfonso again addressed the issue when he ordered the Muslims of 
Ejea to pay tithes from their lands that they worked for Christians.°® 
Later in the twelfth century, Alfons II would again confront a problem 


°° LacDoc, no. 245 (1134): “Rex Aldefonsus ... donauit ei omnes decimas omnium 
reddituum ... in maurorum defunctorum rebus.” 

°® CDA, no. 213 (1129): “Totas meas exitas [Alfonso’s] ... de calopnias maurorum.” 

°” See the discussion above. 

*® CDA, no. 254 (1132?): “Adefonsus... uobis toto conzilio de illos moros de 
Exeseia . . . illos moros qui tenent illas hereditates de illos christianos et non querunt 
decimam dare ad illo prior.... detis illa decima de illas hereditates qui ad illos 
christianos pertinent.” 
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as stubborn as that his great-uncle the Battler had faced in his reign. 
In Alfons’s case, Christians had given their lands to exarics, and then 
claimed exemption for the lands from the tithe and firstfruits: “They 
gave their properties and their fonors for farming and working to 
their Saracen exarics; [but] neither did they give the tithe nor the 
firstfruits from this part of the property or the honor that the Saracen 
exarics were working and farming.” 

Alfons issued a decision similar to that of the Battler’s: the tithes 
and firstfruits had to be paid.® But Alfons’s command would resolve 
the problem no more than had Alfonso [’s. The question of tithes 
owed from Christian properties worked by Muslims would become 
inveterate, continuing to grow as the twelfth century wore on, and 
becoming significant and widespread in the complex network of Mus- 
lim-Christian relationships. At the end of the twelfth century, it would 
eventually draw even the scrutiny of the religious leader of western 
Christendom, Innocent III.°' A problem seemingly confined to the 
Muslims and Christians of Alfonso’s Ebro was, in fact, the prelude 
to an issue of great significance in Muslim-Chnistian relations in the 
Middle Ages. As with Alfonso’s surrender constitutions, precedents 
for Muslim-Christian interaction were being set in Alfonso’s Ebro. 

Less spectacular examples of Muslim-Chnistian interaction occurred 
than the struggle between church and Christian landlords over exaric 
labor. Unfortunately the evidence is also less spectacular and more 
mundane in content. Muslims, for example, may appear side-by-side 
with Christian property owners in the complex of agricultural lands 
outside of a city; but relationships between the property owners can 
only be surmised.” As neighboring property holders, the interests of 


°° LacDoc, no. 400 (1169): “Dabant hereditates suas et honores ad excolendum et 
laborandum suis exarigs sarracenis, nec dabant decimam nec primiciam de illa parte 
hereditatem vel homorum, quam sui exarigs sarraceni laboraban et excolebant.” 

°° Ibid.: “De illis uero hereditatibus uel honoribus que fuerunt quondam 
sarracenorum et postea in manu christianorum deuenerunt uel deuenrint semel 
Ecclesia decimam accepit.” 

6! The history of the controversy over tithes from Muslims is summarized in Robert 
I. Burns, Medieval Colonialism. Postcrusade Exploitation of Islamic Valencia (Princeton, New 
Jersey, 1975), 190-94. 

® See the examples in LacDoc, nos. 61 (1119), 129 (1126). Document 61 records 
“duos campos... in termino de Tierg, et affrontat, uno ex oriente et meridie in 
campis de seniore At Guarcez, de occidente in campo Sancte Crucis, de aquilone 
in campo Ababdelhar, et alio affrontat ex oriente et occidente in campis d’Abingafer, 
de meridie in campo de senior At Guarez.” “Tierg” is a village to the east of Huesca. 

Document 129, from Zaragoza, reads: “Habet affrontationes de parte orientis 
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Christian and Muslim must have intersected at such common points 
as the system of irrigation. Each would have been responsible for the 
upkeep of the system, and turns in water distribution would have 
had to be worked out between the different property holders, whether 
Christian or Muslim. 

The property owners of the Ebro, whether Christian or Muslim, 
were interested in expanding their holdings, often interacting with 
each other to do so. Even the great Aragonese lords Fortin Garcés 
Caxal and Tota bought property from Muslims. ‘This occurred in 
1127 at Tudela. Besides their relationship as buyer and seller, the 
document of sale hints at another type of relationship between these 
Christians and Muslims. Caxal and Tota received a mill from the 
Muslims “because of the service that Gaxal and his wife made to 
us.” That a great lord such as Fortin would render services to 
Muslims is curious; but since they are undefined, this is the only 
point that can be made about the donation of the mill to Fortan.™ 
This last example points out well the problem with our sources (char- 
ters) on Ebro Muslims. Charters concern mainly economic issues 
between Muslim and Christian, leaving unknown other types of re- 
lationships and their extent. 

One area that was not a major point of contact between Christian 
and Muslim was conversion. ‘The Latin Church had never made al- 
Andalus or conquered Muslims under Christian rule a major field 
for missions; and Aragon was no exception to this practice.® If the 
conversion of Muslims was no great concern for the church, neither 
was it for Alfonso. Alfonso apparently did not see the advance of 
Christendom in terms of converting unbelievers to Christianity. Rather, 
to the Battler the expansion of Christendom’s borders through the 
conquest of infidel lands meant victory. 


orto de Garcia Fortes et alio orto de Galin Exemenones, de meridie campo de 
mauro nomine [lac.], de occidente campo de uobis compartores.” 

® LacDoc, no. 139 (1127): “Carta donazionis et donauimus ego Abubecar abin 
Fraucat et Muza abin Fraucat ad Caxal et sua mulier, nostra part de illo molino... 
oc fecimus ad spontanea uoluntate et propter seruicium quam fecit nobis Kaxal et 
sua mulier.” 

** Notices of property exchanges between Christian and Muslim increase after 
Alfonso’s reign. See especially the exchanges recorded in both Arabic and Latin 
edited by Mercedes Garcia Arenal, “Documentos arabes de Tudela y Tarazona,” 
Al-Qantara 3 (1982): 27-72. 

® Benjamin Kedar surveys Muslim conversion to Christianity in the Iberian 
Peninsula in Crusade and Mission. European Approaches toward the Mushms (Princeton, 
New Jersey, 1984), 43-49. 
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Alfonso’s views are suggested in several of his documents. He es- 
tablished settlers at Maria del Huerva “for the confusion of the pa- 
gans and the defense of Christians.” Even more revealing is Alfonso’s 
establishment of the military confraternity at Monreal del Campo. 
In the eyes of the true crusader Alfonso, it helped Christendom’s 
cause in the Holy Land “to ordain and establish the militia of Christ 
by which, with the king the leader, you war [against] and conquer 
all the Saracens on this side of the sea, to open the way for trans- 
ferring Jerusalem to Christ.”®’ Appropriate for a man reared on war 
against Islam and with an affection for military orders, to Alfonso 
military conquest meant the triumph of Christendom. 

Yet in the curious paradox at the heart of Muslim-Christian rela- 
tions in medieval Iberia, military defeat of an enemy faith did not 
mean its obliteration. Besides lenient surrender constitutions, Alfonso 
displayed other favorable behavior towards conquered Muslims. Ac- 
cording to Ibn al-Kardabus, Alfonso permitted the Muslims of Zara- 
goza to leave with their wealth, despite coveting it. Although Alfonso 
saw Muslims as worthy of honorable treatment in defeat, he did not 
see them as potential converts to his faith. ‘The early twelfth century was 
not the time for Christian attempts at Muslim conversion in Aragon, 
and Alfonso fit the spirit of his time. Proselytization would have to 
wait until the thirteenth century, when Dominicans such as Ramon 
Marti pursued the conversion of Muslims in the Crown of Aragon. 

Much of this survey on the Mudejars of Alfonso’s Ebro conquests 
has been impressionistic, and necessarily so because of the meager 
sources on Mudeyjars. This is unsatisfactory; but a way does exist to 
grasp a more complete picture of Mudejar life. As Mercedes Garcia 
Arenal noted, one key to understanding Mudejar life in Aragon is to 
examine the status of exarics, Muslim peasant-farmers.” They were 
probably the majority of Mudejars, and their relations with Chnis- 
tians shed light on the condition of Mudeyjars as a whole. This step 


% CDA, no. 134 (1124): “Pro confusione paganorum et defensione christianorum.” 

7 Tbid., no. 141: “Ordinare et constituere militiam Christi per quam rege duce 
debellatis et superatis omnibus de citra mare sarracenis iter aperire ad transfertandum 
Ierosolimam Christo.” 

8 Tbn al-Kardabus, Historia de al-Andalus, c. 78. According to Ibn al-Kardabus, 
Alfonso was unaware of the great wealth of Zaragoza’s Muslims until their depar- 
ture. This seems unlikely. 

°° Garcia Arenal, “Los mudéjares,” 186. On the importance of exaric labor, see 
n. 114, chap. four. For the purposes of this study I have transliterated exancus, the 
Latin form of ash-shanik, as exaric. 
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will be taken. To do so, the scope of this study will be expanded 
to include the whole of the twelfth century. Although extending 
beyond Alfonso’s reign, an examination of exarics of the twelfth 
century is in order for two reasons. First, evidence from beyond the 
period of Alfonso’s rule can be used; and, second, the initial treat- 
ment of exarics during Alfonso’s reign established precedents for 
later conditions.” 

Because of the number and importance of exarics in Aragonese 
agrarian life, their state under Christian rule has been defined and 
categorized since the Middle Ages. ‘The Fueros of Aragon equated 
an exaric with a “parcgonero” (aparcero) or sharecropper.’’ To define 
exaric, Ramon Marti’s word list of Arabic and Latin used the word 
particeps or sharer, meaning the exaric could be a property owner.” 
At the turn of this century, Eduardo Hinojosa, differing with these 
previous definitions, believed the exaric to have the hereditary status 
of a serf under the lordship of Christian seignors.’* With the Christian 
subjugation of Muslims, he argues, exarics and their property had 
passed to the control of Christian lords. Subsequently, exarics at best 
retained only custodial care of their property; the lord’s control of 
both the person and the property of exarics was paramount. By this 
view, exarics were now unfree, their status changed from free ten- 
ants in the Islamic Ebro to serfs under Christian control. In varying 
degrees, Hinojosa’s work still influences interpretations of exarics today. 

More recently the Diccionario de historia de Espana has described the 
exarics of Aragon and Navarre as numerous in the Ebro River Valley, 
their property having passed from their control to Christian lords. 
Exarics had become the semi-dependent tenants of Christian lords, 
although juridically free and possessing freedom of movement in 
some cases. Again, the contention 1s that exarics are servile, although 
this interpretation acknowledges certain freedoms qualifying this ser- 
vile status.” 

In her bibliographical and methodological survey of studies on 


” This essay is based on my article, “Aragonese Exarici in the Twelfth Century: 
Their Status and Conditions of Landholding,” Sharg Al-Andalus 4 (1987): 131-44. 

"' Fueros de Aragin, Bk. 7, chap. 275. 

” Eero K. Neuvonen, Los arabismos del espafiol en el siglo XI (Helsinki, 1941), 
128-29; Burns, Mushms, Chnstians, and Jews, 40. 

” Eduardo Hinojosa, “Mezquinos y exaricos, datos para la historia de la servi- 
dumbre en Navarra y Aragon,” Homenaje a Don Francisco Codera en su jubilacién del 
profesorado. Estudios de erudicién onental, ed. Eduardo Saavedra (Zaragoza, 1904), 523-31. 

™ Pilar Loscertales, “Exaricos,” Diccionario de historia de Espafia, 2:1351. 
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Aragonese Mudejars, Maria Ledesma Rubio does not break from 
traditional views on exarics, holding that their relations with Chris- 
tians were servile. She acknowledges that different categories of free- 
dom could exist but still maintains that the key to understanding 
Mudejar status—including that of exarics—is their transition from 
personal freedom to incorporation within the Christian feudal struc- 
ture. The personal freedom of exarics in Islamic Aragon had been 
lost with the imposition of an economy based on feudal modes of 
exploitation.” 

For Huesca, Laliena Corbera and Sénac believe conquest altered 
the status of exarics, although it is difficult to determine exactly how 
from Christian documents. They surmise that exarics were no longer 
proprietors of their lands, but retained personal freedom.’”® For the 
Ebro Jean-Guy Liauzu has produced the most authoritative work on 
exarics. Using Lacarra’s valuable documentary collection for the post- 
conquest Upper Ebro River Valley, Liauzu studied the Mudejars of 
Aragon in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, including, naturally, 
exarics because of their large number. He concluded that the status 
of exarics was difficult to determine from the documents; they could 
be serfs, tenant-farmers, or even free property-holders. But he also 
distinguished between Mudejars who owned property and land and 
exarics attached to the land and tributaries of Christian lords. In 
general, Liauzu labels as exarics serfs who farm properties for Chris- 
tian landlords for life.’’ ‘These conclusions mesh with the general views 
of the status of exarics as basically unfree peasant farmers bound to 
Christian lords, their condition changed from that found in Islamic 
practices. 

Exarics certainly fit the classic definition of the peasantry: they 
rented their land, probably through long-term lease, and enjoyed its 
use and possession; they paid rent from crop production; and land- 


75 Maria Ledesma Rubio, “Los mudéjares y el cultivo de la tierra en Aragon,” 
Estado actual. . . las terceras jomadas, 905-12. Her interpretation of Christian feudalism 
is similar to that of such scholars as Garcia de Cortazar. In “La fiscalidad mudéjar,” 
8, Ledesma Rubio notes that exaric was a fluid term, and that Mudejar status de- 
pended on the state of “vassalage” that Mudejars found themselves in. Garcia Marco, 
“Fiscalidad, feudalismo y sefiorio,” Actas del Simposio, 41-45, outlines the feudal scheme 
and the Mudejar’s place within it. 

7 Laliena Corbera and Sénac, Musulmans et chrétiens, 182-83. 

7 Jean Guy Liauzu, “La condition des musulmans dans l’Aragon Chrétien aux xi 
et xii siécles,” Hespéris-Tamuda 5 (1968), 185-200. Liauzu used the Documentos se- 
ries that I have also utilized. 
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lords, Christian in this case, circumscribed their liberty over their 
economic activity.’? The position that exarics were servile also pro- 
vides a framework with which to begin to examine them; but it needs 
rethinking.” Although historians of medieval peasants now recognize 
that one category of “serf” did not exist in Europe, certain charac- 
teristics are associated with that status, especially a lord’s control over 
the person of a peasant, expressed in renders, levies, and obligations, 
all of which are inherited.®° Twelfth-century exarics of the Ebro, 
though, do not conform to this pattern but are more accurately 
described as either tenant-farmers under Christian landlords or, in 
some Cases, aS even property owners in their own night, rather than 
as serfs. In short the exarics of our period were not the Mudejars of 
fifteenth and sixteenth century Aragon who seem to have truly been 
under the control of Christian lords. The following discussion will 
bear this out. 

True of most terms in charters, the word exaric is never defined 
concretely. Only the context in which exarics are mentioned pro- 
vides clues to their status. Occasionally exarics are caught up in more 
significant matters such as the previously discussed power struggle 
over the control of the profits of exaric labor between church, nobil- 
ity, and king. The majority of documents on exarics, though, are 
usually mundane, e.g., the alienation of property between Christians 
and the exarics associated with the property. Consequently the rela- 
tionship between exarics, their property, and Christian landlords of- 
ten seems murky. The following examples illustrate this point. Alfonso 
I gave an exaric, described by name and residence, to Faulo Richero 
for various services. Faulo Richero should have “that man freely, for 
giving and for selling and doing with according to your own will.”®! 


”® Freedman, Ongins, 4-5, for the definition of peasants. 

9 Lacarra has correctly observed that the categorization of exarics as serfs mis- 
represents the nature of their contractual relationship with Christian lords. He notes 
that exarics enjoyed certain freedoms under Christian lords that preserved their rights 
to land tenure and that exarics of the twelfth century possessed a fluid juridical 
status. See Lacarra’s “La Reconquista,” Estudios, 229-30; and “Introduccion,” 23. 

For the view that exarics were freemen, see also, Angel Gonzalez Palencia, “Notas 
para el régimen de riegos en la region de Veruela en los siglos XII y XIII,” Al- 
Andalus 10 (1945): 83. 

®° Freedman, Ongins, 10-18. Note that Mudejars under royal control may have 
had heavier burdens. As discussed above, they owed various labor services and Alfonso 
could claim the property of dead Muslims. 

8! CDA, no. 273 (1134): “Habeas illum francum et liberum et ingenuum per dare 
et vendere et facere inde totam tuam propriam uolantatem.” 
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This phrase suggests that the transferring of lordship over an exaric 
serf or even slave has just taken place. Also, in another document, a 
certain Lozaro, in his will, bequeathed two exarics, and the recipi- 
ents apparently exercised a plenary lordship over the persons of these 
exarics: “And concerning what was written about these exarics, let 
them, Pelayo my squire and my “ama” [Urraca], do with the exarics 
as they please; and after their deaths [Pelayo’s and Urraca’s] let the 
exarics remain with their descendants [Pelayo’s and Urraca’s] for- 
ever.”®2 These exarics seem to be serfs, if not slaves. 

If only this type of limited evidence existed for exarics, then one 
could prudently conclude, as scholars have done, that all exarics were 
serfs in the twelfth century. Fortunately, the documentation for the 
twelfth century offers more revealing evidence on exarics than that 
just introduced. In fact, the documents suggesting that exarics were 
servile do not typify the evidence as a whole. What the more informa- 
tive documents do reveal will now be analyzed to draw some general 
conclusions about the status of exarics in the twelfth century.” 

Several documents address the question of how exarics held their 
land. When certain rights over exarics were transferred from one 
Christian lord to another—whether royal, noble, or ecclesiastical— 
the holdings of the exarics were often mentioned. The coupling of 
exarics and property holdings indicates their possession by exarics. 
Furthermore, a formulaic phrase denoting property rights often de- 
scribes the link between exarics and their holdings. This phrase is 
found in Alfonso’s donation of an exaric and his holdings to Fortin 
Ifiguez. The document records that this exaric named Ab Ayyub, 
“with his houses and his property,” now belonged to the personal 
holdings of Fortun.** The document qualifies how Ab Ayyub held 
his property: “With his houses and his property just as he was the 
possessor [denente] on the day this charter was made.” The key phrase 
here is “just as he was the possessor (“sicut erat tenente”), for this 


8 TacDoc, no. 426 (n.d.): “Et de hoc supra scripto de istos exaricos, Pelaio meo 
escutero et mea amma, faciant suam propriam uolantatem et post mortem suam 
remaneat ad suam posteritatem per secula cuncta.” 

83 T thank Robert I. Burns, S.J., of the University of California, Los Angeles and 
Dr. Lynn Nelson of the University of Kansas whose timely criticisms improved the 
following section of this chapter. 

8 CDA, no. 268 (1133): “Dono... uno exaric, nomine Ab Aidb, cum suas chasas 
et sua hereditate... ad uestram propriam uolantatem.” 

8 Tbid.: “Cum suas chasas et sua hereditate, sicut erat tenente illo die quando 
ista carta fuit facta.” 
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formulaic phrase in Aragonese charter Latin signifies ownership or 
possession of property involved in a transaction.® In other words, at 
least until the time of the donation and probably even after it, Ab 
Ayyub was the tenant on this land, having nights of possession, the 
property encumbered with him. Alfonso conceded plenary lordship 
over the property of Fortin (“habeatis illum salum et liberum et 
ingenuum et francum vos et filii uestri’”); but Ab Ayyub, as éenente, 
seems to have retained rights of property and residence. Now he 
only had a different landlord. In this document, Alfonso only trans- 
ferred certain rights over property and tenants, not rights over a serf 
and his holdings.®” This exaric was no serf; he was most likely a 
tenant farmer, now working lands for Fortuin. 

This example of exarics as tenentes is not isolated and speciously 
plucked out of context, for they were often labelled tenentes. In 1124, 
Alfonso I gave to Guillermo Sanchez of ‘Tena lands, vineyards, and 
houses, “as much as belongs to that property where the fenentes were 
my Moorish exarics.”®® Again, exarics were described as holders of 
property. Also, in a document previously cited, Alfonso I gave away 
more of this patrimony, this time to his menno Banzo Fortufiones. 
Two exarics, one in Gallur and the other in Pinseque, were included 
and called tenentes. ‘The exact holdings of the exarics were not spelled 
out; only “as much as pertains to him [the exaric]” was specified. 
However, Alfonso made Banzo the éenenie of all this property, includ- 
ing presumably that of the exarics: “You then were the éenente on the 
day this charter was made.’®’ Banzo, as tenente, was invested with the 
ownership of these properties. No indication exists of how Banzo’s 
ownership affected the status of the exarics as tenentes; perhaps their 
status had changed.” Nevertheless exarics were described as éenentes, 
showing that they possessed property rights over their holdings. Also, 


8° Nortes Valls, “Estudio,” 61-62. In chap. 3, we saw this word in connection 
with the holding of royal benefices. 

8’ Burns, Islam under the Crusaders, 103, n. 39. Also cf. Freedman, Ongins, 76. 

8° CDA, no. 126 (1124): “Quantum ad illa hereditate apertinet unde fuerint tenentes 
illos meos exaricos moros.” 

89 Tbid., no. 156 (1125): “Quantum ad illum ibi pertinet... ego mandaui tibi 
illud et tu eras inde tenente die quando ista carta fuit facta.” 

%° This is also the case in LacDoc, nos. 390 and 392. Lady Maria received an 
exaric described as a éenente with his property from Sancho VI. In document 392, 
Lady Maria gave this exaric and his property to the church of Santa Maria of 
Tudela. She also gave all the property in the district where the exaric lived to Santa 
Maria of ‘Tudela and noted that Sancho had made her and her dead husband the 
tenentes of this property, meaning presumably that of the exaric as well. 
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as Muslims, exarics were under the authority of the crown, the power 
of which superseded the rights of Muslims. Alfonso’s subsequent right 
to diminish the property rights of Muslims, as may have happened 
in this case, did not detract from the rights of Muslim exarics to 
own or hold property freely. Finally, this charter has not made exarics 
servile, for the transaction concerned property rights, not the disen- 
franchisement of the liberty of exarics. 

The context of other documents, even where exarics are not called 
tenentes, suggests that they were tenant farmers and provides insights 
into the conditions of their tenancy. Alfonso I granted some exarics 
(called the sons of “Alcait abin Cipiellos”) to Juan Pérez, his scribe, 
with the stipulation that Juan could receive only one-fifth of the exarics’ 
property during their lifetime. After their deaths, all the property 
would pass to Juan: “You should have one-fifth from that property 
in their lifetime, and after his death (Alcait abin Cipiellos?), you should 
have all of the property.”’! The exarics seem to have exercised con- 
trol over their holdings that Juan could not override—he only gained 
one-fifth of the property while the exarics lived. Juan’s fifth prob- 
ably referred to a share of the property’s yield, not to actual posses- 
sion of one-fifth of the exarics’ property. ‘This would indicate that 
the exarics held the property under a lifetime lease that called for 
one-fifth of the land’s production as rent. ‘This one-fifth was clearly 
not a render indicating servile status, but merely rent owed a land- 
lord. These exarics were not serfs; they had property rights that even 
Juan’s ownership could not supersede. The conditions of the new 
lease under Juan were probably the same as the former held by 
Alfonso, who merely transferred the ownership of the lease to the 
exarics’ new landlord, Juan. 

Other documents also indicate that exarics held their lands not as 
serfs but with some type of free tenure. Lop Aznarez sold his hold- 
ings in Valtierra to Muga for fifteen hundred morabetinos. In the list 
of agricultural properties being sold, an exaric and his family are 
recorded: “Waters, reed beds, an exaric by the name Abdela Aven 
Alcald and Achi his wife, with all their properties and all my rights 
that belong to me in Valtierra.”” Significantly, the property of the 


9! CDA, no. 238 (1131): “In tota uita de ellos habeas illo quinto de hereditate 
illius et post morem eius habeas tota illa hereditate.” Also see Lacarra, “Restauracién 
eclesiastica,” Colonizacién, 201, n. 65. 

% LacDoc, no. 421 (1188): “Aquas, cannares, axaricos per nomen Abdela Aven 
Alcald et Achi uxorem eius, cum omnibus suis hereditatibus et cum totis meis directis.” 
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exaric is noted, thus distinguishing it from Lop’s. If the exaric were 
merely a serf lacking property nghts, then Lop would have had no 
need to distinguish his holdings from the exaric property. The prop- 
erty was presumably encumbered with Abdela by some type of con- 
tract. Since the property in question is agricultural, Abdela was prob- 
ably a tenant-farmer, working land for his Christian landlord, Lop 
Aznarez. Lop was only selling his rights as landlord over the hold- 
ings of his exaric tenant. 

An even more telling example comes from a familiar figure in this 
study: Raol of Larrasoafia, who purchased a field at the village of 
Campofrio from Juan Garcés. An exaric farming the land apparently 
had the night to continue doing so until a year after Raol’s purchase: 
“In this year I [Raol] shall accept half of the produce; after this year 
if I myself want to make an agreement with that exaric who works 
that [field].””’ The terms of Raol’s acquisition suggest strongly that 
the exaric had a lease that even Raol, as the new owner of the field, 
could not break. The terms also suggest that the exaric was free to 
reach an agreement with the new owner Raol after one year. 

One final piece of evidence on exaric rights explicitly states their 
freedoms under Christian landlords. During his stay in Zaragoza in 
1134, Alfonso VII of Castile-Le6n confirmed the cathedral of Zaragoza 
in its nights to property and tithes. The document of confirmation 
refers to the church’s right to land owned by Christians but worked 
by exarics. The document also goes as far as to describe under what 
conditions exarics work the land for Christians: “Christians... gave 
those [properties] to Saracens for working by their own hand under 
a voluntary condition.”** This account of exaric freedom explicitly 
describes what the majority of evidence suggests: exarics were free 
peasant farmers. If the Leonese king Alfonso, a stranger to the Ebro, 
recognized exarics as free, then this suggests that this was their nor- 
mal status. 

Ongoing disputes throughout the twelfth century about tithes owed 
on exaric-worked Christian land show that Christians continued to 
contract with exarics as tenant-farmers. We have already seen how 


* Thid., no. 73 (1121): “In hoc anno accipiam medietatem de fructu, post isto 
uero anno si uoluero me facere abinimento cum illo exarich qui illo laborat.” Also 
cf. Lacarra, “Restauracion eclesiastica,” Colomzacién, 201, n. 64. See chap. 4 on 
Raol’s numerous purchases in the area of Zaragoza. 

* LTacDoc, no. 245 (1134): “Tarum hereditatum quas... christiani... dederunt 
illas sarracenis ad laborandum per manum suam sub conditione uoluntaria.” 
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Alfonso I in 1129 ordered his justiciars in Zaragoza and ‘Tudela to 
enforce his decision that Christian-owned land farmed by exarics 
should pay tithes and firstfruits. After the exarics had emigrated to 
al-Andalus, Christian landlords gave (donant) the lands to exarics in 
return for one-half of the lands’ yield. Since these lands were given— 
perhaps the better word is leased—to exarics, Christian landlords 
were settling tenant-farmers on these lands, not serfs. ‘These exarics 
were tenant-farmers working under a lease of unspecified duration 
that called for one-half of the land’s yield to be paid as rent. Exarics 
were Clearly leasing land, not entering into servile status to work the 
land. ‘True, direct Muslim ownership of land had probably ended 
when Christians took over the property; but the new exarics working 
the lands were not servile, and their legal status had not worsened 
by entering into contracts with Christian landlords. 

Alfons HI, count-king of the crown of Aragon (d. 1196), faced a 
similar problem forty-four years later. In his case Christian lords, 
called magnates, knights, and burghers, had given (traderentur, dabant) 
land to exarics to farm for an unspecified length of time in return 
for rent to be paid from the land’s yield. ‘The Christians then claimed 
this land’s exemption from the tithe and firstfruits because Muslims 
worked it, although the land had been subject to the tithe.”° This 
document further confirms that exarics were tenant-farmers, return- 
ing a percentage of their crop to Christian landlords. 

The controversy over tithes owed from exaric-worked lands also 
points out well the pattern and conditions of exaric landholding in 
the twelfth century. These exaric tenant-farmers involved in the tithe 
disputes apparently possessed a juridically free status—they freely 
contracted with Christian landlords and had freedom of movement. 
Since the new exaric tenants took up residence on abandoned land, 
this implies their movement from somewhere else to work this land. 
In order to move onto this land, they had to contract leases with 
Christian landlords, as shown above. If these exarics had a servile 


% CDA, no. 212 (1129): “Illos christianos... prendunt illas hereditates de lures 
Xaricos moros qui sunt itos vel andatos ad terras de moros... et donant illas 
hereditates pro laborare ad alios moros ad medietatem.” 

% LacDoc, no. 400 (1169): “Potestates et aliis milites neconon burgenses... abant 
hereditates suas et honores ad excolendum et laborandum suis exarigs sarracenis, 
nec dabant decimam nec primiciam de illa parte hereditatum uel honorum... De 
illis uero hereditatibus uel honoribus que fuerunt quondam sarracenorum et postea 
in manu christianorum deuenerunt uel deuenerint unde semel Ecclesia decimam 
accepit.” 
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status that bound them to lord and land, then these rights to engage 
in contracts and to change residence would have been restricted. 
The documents record no Christian objections to exaric nghts, which 
evidences an indirect acknowledgement of these nights by Christian 
lords, whether church, king, or nobility. Exarics were not formally 
bound to their Christian lords by a hereditary status but enjoyed a 
juridically free status as their rights of movement and to enter into 
contracts show. 

The status of exarics as freeholding tenant-farmers suggested in 
the three documents on disputes over tithes probably characterizes 
the exarics of the Upper Ebro as a whole. Alfonso I’s decision cov- 
ered both Tudela with its surrounding areas and Zaragoza (presum- 
ably the diocese) in the first half of the twelfth century; and Alfons 
IIl’s applied to the bishopric of Zaragoza in the second half of the 
twelfth century.”’ Thus, these documents describe the exarics of these 
areas. If so, then this description of exarics can be assumed to be the 
normal state for exarics in the areas of ‘Tudela and Zaragoza, which 
represent a substantial portion of the Aragonese and Navarrese Ebro 
River Basin. Consequently, the exarics in these documents probably 
represent most of the exarics of the Upper Ebro. And, as we have 
seen, exarics in these documents were tenant-farmers with a juridi- 
cally free status, a description that best suits exarics as a whole in 
the Upper Ebro in the twelfth century.” 

The Christian lords of the Aragonese and Navarrese Ebro prob- 
ably granted a juridically-free status and favorable terms of land- 
holding to exarics for several reasons. After the conquest of Muslim 
lands, Christian lords like Alfonso I lacked a Christian population 
strong in numbers with which to exploit the rewards of their 
conquest, the fertile lands of the Ebro.” In a land seriously under- 
populated with Christians, Mudejars, including exarics, formed an 
irreplaceable labor force, the basic tool by which these lands could 


97 CDA, no. 212: “Populatores de Tudela et de illas alias uillas”; ibid., no. 213: 
“Adefonsus Dei gratia imperator, uobis Quadrat iusticia de Saragoza;” LacDoc, no. 
400: “Ecclesie Sancti Saluatoris Cesarauguste et episcopo et clericiis et omnibus 
successoribus suis elusdem Ecclesie.” 

%8 In LacDoc, no. 394 (1161), two Muslims and two Christians alienated lands to 
the clerics of Santa Maria of Tudela for a sum of money. The two Muslims had 
formerly been the exarics of the father of one of the Christians, which suggests that 
the status of exaric was not always hereditary or lifelong. 

* Lacarra, “La Reconquista,” Estudios, 232. I also thank Lynn Nelson, whose 
ideas on this question were most helpful. 
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be exploited for the profit of their Christian lords. Consequently, 
to prevent the depletion of this valuable labor force by flight to 
al-Andalus, exarics were allowed to lease and work land freely by 
contract with Christian lords. This arrangement would have bene- 
fitted both sides: exarics could develop and freely work lands under 
the security of a contract, while Christian lords could rely upon 
contractual obligations with exarics to farm these lands. Finally, a 
massive disenfranchisement of exaric liberty would have forced their 
flight en masse from Aragon, disrupting a well-developed Islamic agrar- 
ian structure. Such a disruption would have been out of character 
with the general nature of Christian settlement, which was founded 
on the Muslim infrastructure, and would have damaged the ability 
of Christian lords to profit from their holdings. ‘To exploit these 
lands, the Christians of the Ebro needed and prized the sweat of 
exaric labor. The complete absence of mezquinos and villeins, the 
Christian peasantry of Old Aragon, in the Ebro would make exaric 
labor even more crucial. The value of the exaric would eventually 
help give rise to the Aragonese saying: “Quien no tiene moro, no 
tiene oro.” 

The persistence of exarics as tenant-farmers in the Christian Ebro 
also bears on the interpretation of the twelfth-century feudalization 
of medieval Iberian society.'°° The exarics of twelfth-century Aragon 
hardly appear to be “feudalized,” although exarics, as peasants, should 
be caught up in the Christian feudal structure, at least in the “feu- 
dal” view. Unlike serfs, whose holdings and personal liberty were 
bound to Christian lords and their demesne, exarics usually possessed 
a freedom of movement and rights over their land not associated 
with servile status. The renders they paid Christian lords are best 
described as rent, not tribute representing their servile obligations. 
This exaric status conforms to the general social and economic pat- 
tern of Alfonso’s Ebro, where the freeholding of land was the cus- 
tom, and where the seignorial system was feeble at best. 

The previous evidence has demonstrated that exarics would best 
be categorized as tenant-farmers, not serfs. About this conclusion, 
there can be no argument. Some of the evidence raises another 
question about the conditions of landholding enjoyed by exarics in 
the twelfth century. Could the term exarics have been used in docu- 


100 See chap. 4 where the idea of Iberia’s feudalization, synthesized most clearly 
in Garcia de Cortazar’s La sociedad rural en la Espatia meduval, is fully discussed. 
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ments to describe freeholding Mudejar farmers and property owners 
as well? 

A document, previously mentioned, provides some of the strongest 
evidence that Mudejars labelled exarics could own property. The 
church of Santa Maria of ‘Tudela received some exarics from Andrés 
and his wife, who had the exarics given to them by Sancho VI. The 
exarics were tenentes of this property when Sancho made the dona- 
tion, and they still were the éenentes of this property after the dona- 
tion. Since Sancho’s donation of the exarics to Andrés, they had 
added to this property of which they were tenentes. The property held 
as tenentes is also specified: “Houses, vineyards, gardens, fields, woods, 
[and] cleared land, [both] uncultivated and planted.”'®! 

These exarics, called tenentes, were freeholding property owners, as 
their ability to acquire and hold property at their own discretion 
shows. Since the exarics and property were subject to and the prop- 
erty of a Christian lord, one could argue that the Christian lord was 
the true proprietor of this land. Although not defined in the docu- 
ment, this Christian lordship undoubtedly limited in some way exaric 
property nights. But this lordship did not destroy exaric property rights, 
for the exarics could acquire and hold property freely—and the 
exercise of such rights is equivalent to ownership. Andrés did not 
grant serfs to the clergy of Santa Maria but rights of lordship over 
property first received from Sancho VI. These exarics seem to have 
been both property owners, acquiring and holding land freely, but, 
at the same time, still subject to Christian lordship.’” Also, the list of 
agricultural properties the exarics held was substantial, suggesting that 
they were prosperous landowners. 

The documents on the dispute over the payment of tithes from 
lands worked by exarics that Alfonso I settled also indicate exaric 
ownership of land. The exarics around Tudela who had gone to al- 
Andalus had abandoned their own lands. After they left, “the Chris- 
tians who live at Tudela and other villages seized the property of 
their Moorish exarics who went to the land of the Moors, and they 
gave these properties to other Moors for half [of the land’s yield].”'” 


'!' LacDoc, no. 370 (Post 1151): “Dono istos supradictos exaricos supradicte ecclesie 
cum tota hereditate unde erant tenentes illo die quo rex Sancius donationem fecit 
mihi de ea, scilicet de illa quam de patrimonio habebant, siue regali uel undecumque 
sunt tenentes uel in antea adquiere poterint, scilicet casas, uineas, ortos, pegas, sotos, 
eras, siue hermum siue plantatum.” 

' Burns, “Muslims in the Thirteenth-Century Realms of Aragon,” 33. 

'$ CDA, no. 212: “Tllos christianos qui sunt populatores de Tutela et de illas alias 
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True, the exarics are called the exarics of the Christians (lures exaricos). 
The Christian seizure of exaric property does not suggest, however, 
prior Christian ownership; only after the departure of the exarics did 
Christians take over these properties. By seizing these lands, Chris- 
tians had evidently assumed their ownership because they could place 
exarics as tenant-farmers on these lands. The old exaric owners of 
these lands had gone, thus opening them up to Christian acquisition 
and exercise of subsequent proprietary rights, 1.e., the leasing of these 
lands to other exarics. 

An even stronger argument exists for exaric ownership of these 
lands. No evidence exists of ecclesiastical claims on the produce from 
the land worked by the original exaric inhabitants. ‘The church prob- 
ably had not demanded the tithe and firstfruits because the exarics 
owned this land, and Muslim property, at least according to the letter 
of the law, was not subject to ecclesiastical taxation.'** Therefore, the 
church enjoyed no right to claim the fruits of the onginal exaric 
tenant’s labor. Only after Christians had assumed the ownership of 
these lands abandoned by exarics could the church demand its fiscal 
dues from these lands. In an apparent acknowledgment of exaric 
proprietorship of these lands, the church had not contended for the 
tithe and firstfruits from these lands before their seizure by Chris- 
tians. Exaric proprietorship of land could have been one pattern of 
exaric landholding in the regions of the Upper Ebro, where, in the 
twelfth century, exarics lived as freeholding proprietors of farms. 

If exarics were truly proprietors of property, then instances of exaric 
alienation of land should be found. Such an instance occurred when 
Giraldo Ainet sold to Don Navarro his share of a mill purchased 
from a Christian and an exaric: “We bought that mill from Peter... 
and from his exaric, the son of Zuleman.”'® Although the exaric is 
called Peter’s exaric, the two seem more like business partners in a 
substantial capital investment, a mill, than anything else. At any rate, 
by this purchase, Giraldo acknowledged this exaric’s ownership of 
property. 

In another case, a certain Haameth (Ahmad) paid two morabetinos 
and two solid: for a piece of land in Cortes (near Tudela) from a 


uillas prendunt illas hereditates de lures xaricos moros et donant illas hereditates 
pro laborare ad alios moros ad medietatem.” 

10¢ Burns, Medieval Colonialism, 190. 

105 LacDoc, no. 330 (1145): “Nos comparauimus illo mollino de Petro... et de 
suo eskarig filio de Zuleman.” 
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Pere Carridn and Dominga, his wife. ‘That a Muslim and Christian 
were involved in a property transaction was not unusual. The inter- 
esting point here is that Haameth is called the “exaric of the broth- 
ers of the Temple of Solomon.”'®° Usually exarics under the domain 
of the ‘Templars are considered serfs, which Haameth may have been. 
This was one exaric-serf, though, who could buy property. The 
cartulary copy also records that Haameth owned properties around 
that being purchased from the Christian couple. The Templars did 
as well, which suggests that their hand was perhaps guiding the trans- 
action, to consolidate their properties. Yet the Templars and the other 
players in the transaction had to acknowledge the rights to buy prop- 
erty that Haameth clearly enjoyed. Indeed, he bought the property 
“free, without any counterclaim.”'°’ 

Muslim surrender constitutions constructed a legal framework that 
supported the property rights of exarics like Haameth. Exarics—as 
Mudejars—had a legal right to own lands. Although Muslims living 
within ‘Tudela were expelled a year after the city’s conquest, the lands 
exarics worked outside the walls of ‘Tudela could be their own. The 
surrender constitution of Tudela had provided for this, preserving 
Muslim ownership of property outside the city walls, including the 
right to sell and dispose of property freely.’ Their ownership of 
land thus is consistent with the legal privileges afforded them under 
Christian rule. 

The discussion of the status and conditions of landholding enjoyed 
by exarics should be concluded with one final observation. The term 
exaric is usually associated with Mudejars who were under Christian 
lords. Evidence exists, however, suggesting that this was not always 
the case. One document records a field next to the field of “Gualit 
exarico de Abbofagam.” Gualit is identified by his status as an exaric 
of Abbofagam. Apparently Gualit worked this field for Abbofacam, 
his landlord. Also, these two men have Arabic names proving that 
this exaric-landlord relationship was between two Muslims: “Gaulit” 
is Walid, and “Abbofagam” is Abu Hasan. | 

A similar case records that two Christians bought property from a 


16 AHN, Seccion de Coédices, Cartulario del Temple, Sig. 595-B, f. 44v (n.d.): 
“Comparauit Haameth, illo xaric de fratribus templi Salomonis, una peza de terra 
in Cortes de Pere Carrion et de uxor eius Dominga.” 

‘7 Tbid.: “Ex una parte illa uinea de illa domna, et ex aliis partibus circitur est 
de illo xaric siue de fratribus... franca et libera sine mala uoce.” 


108 CDA, no. 91. 
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Muslim woman, who, interestingly, was described as “the mother of 
Bolageg abin Frauchat, her exaric.”'®? This woman’s son is called 
her exaric. Presumably, this exaric son farmed and worked his mother’s 
property—hence the designation of exaric. In fact, Christians were 
even sometimes called exarics in the twelfth century; and this well 
before the term was more commonly applied to Christians in the 
fifteenth century.''!° Thus the word exaric was used fluidly in the 
documentation of the twelfth century and could apply to all tenant 
farmers of the Upper Ebro. 

To be sure, exarics in the twelfth century could be serfs or, some- 
times, even something resembling slaves; but just as surely, this was 
not usually the case.'!’ They were tenant farmers, leasing and work- 
ing land freely, and turning over to their landlords one-fifth to one- 
half of the land’s yield as rent.''? Some exarics were also probably 
landowners in their own right as well. The presence of exarics was 
strong in the Christian kingdoms of the Upper Ebro, probably even 
a majority of peasant farmers in certain areas. This numerical strength 
of exarics was odd, however, for their actual status was that of a 
minority, the exaric strength of numbers left ineffectual by the pre- 
eminence of Christian power and authority. Despite their ubiquity, 
exarics were the real minority of the rural lands of the Upper Ebro 
they inhabited, enmeshed in the equally ubiquitous power of Chris- 
tian lords. Perhaps a charter of Ramiro II will clarify this point. 
Ramiro gave to Gaiget of Longares “half from my fields and from 
all my agricultural holdings . . . and that exaric I have there [in Julisbol] 
by the name of Muhammad Abengomur with his uncultivated and 


109 TacDoc, no. 139 (1127): “Hec hereditate de Gaida mater de Bolageg abin 
Frauchat sui axaric.” 

110 CDA, no. 212 (1129): “Habuerint baxatas illa hereditates ad lure xaricos 
christianos.” Also, Jews are mentioned as working lands for Chnistians: “Illos Judeos 
qui laboraverint illas hereditates de illos christianos.” On Christians called exarics, 
see Francisco Macho y Ortega, “Condicién social de los mudéjares aragoneses (siglo 
XV),” 150; and Ledesma Rubio, “La fiscalidad mudéjar,” 7. 

1 See CDA, no. 273 and LacDoc, no. 426 above on exarics as serfs. 

112 The percentage of the crops owed to Christian landlords varied. In some cases 
it could be one-fifth (CDA, no. 238), in others one-half (ibid., nos. 212 and 213) and 
perhaps even one-fourth (LacDoc, no. 370). In the last case this may be a general 
render owed by Muslims rather than a percentage of the crop fixed by a lease 
between landlord and tenant. On the type of renders and taxes owed by Navarrese 
Mudejars in the fourteenth century, see Ozaki, “Régimen Tributario,” and for 
Mudejar fiscal obligations, also consult Actas del V Simposto Internacional de Mudgansmo, 
passim. 
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cultivated fields.”''’ Muhammad clearly had holdings of his own, yet 
they were contained and submerged within the larger holdings of his 
Christian lord, Ramiro II. This document suggests how the holdings 
and proprietary rights of exarics—which they undeniably possessed— 
were enjoyed. Although recognized as independent, their proprietary 
rights functioned within the context of superior Christian authority. 
Whether freeholding or not, exarics and their holdings—and conse- 
quently their lives—were caught up in the larger structure of the 
landholdings of the Christian masters of the Upper Ebro. In this 
way Muslims became Mudejars, and Christian rule was secured. 


3 TacDoc, no. 240 (1134): “Illa medietate de mea laboranca et de totos meos 
alhobzes ... Et illo axarico quod ego ibi habeo per nomen Mahomet Abengomur 
cum ermum et populatum.” 
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CONCLUSION 


Alfonso’s conquest of the Ebro basin region of Navarre and Aragon 
was one of the defining moments of Spanish history, its effects reaching 
far beyond the Middle Ages. It established political borders in effect 
until this day and paved the way for the creation of the Crown of 
Aragon, which shaped Iberian politics for centuries. Alfonso’s Ebro 
conquests confirmed Aragon as a major Iberian power. On the Ebro 
frontier, Alfonso and his Aragonese and Navarrese followers had taken 
on the Murabitun, the House of Barcelona, and the rulers of Leén- 
Castile for the prize of Zaragoza and won. The Aragonese achieve- 
ment was momentous. 

The tools by which the Islamic Ebro frontier became Christian 
were not unusual for their time, but were nevertheless effective. ‘They 
ranged from political and economic lordships to the curious paradox 
of preserving conquered Muslims within the now Christian Ebro. 
The new Christian masters adapted their institutions to the circum- 
stances of the Ebro frontier, making it a region of innovation. Alfonso 
established the customary system of lordships called honores and tenencias 
in the Ebro. He gave it a new twist by introducing foreign Gascons 
and Normans, all his relations, into the system. ‘The Aragonese did 
not destroy but adapted the Muslim infrastructure to exploit the gains 
of conquest. This meant the preservation of the Ebro’s Muslims as 
well, in separate and protected religious communities. 

Great pains have been taken to point out several common—often 
fallacious—assumptions of Aragonese Reconquista and frontier settle- 
ment historiography. With this accomplished, it is now time to account 
for these assumptions. The argument concerning the relationship 
between conquest and settlement is clearly teleological, and one reason 
for this is the political baggage that accompanies the notion of the 
Reconquista. The people of the the present-day provinces making 
up the former kingdom of Aragon have a deep affection for their 
native region and its history. Even if the kingdom of Aragon no 
longer exists or now seems obscure, the former glories of the realm 
are still vividly and fondly remembered by the Aragonese. Furthermore 
Spanish scholars of Aragonese history without fail come from the 
region itself and are often stamped with an intense regional patriotism. 
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This parochialism and patriotism help to account for the assump- 
tions and methodology present in the historiography of the Reconquista 
as outlined above. For many Aragonese scholars—and for Castilians 
as well—the expansion of the Christian realms into Islamic Spain is 
a form of Manifest Destiny.' The Reconquista was a series of steps 
in nation-building, almost a physical realization of a platonic Hispania, 
in this view. Settlement was linked to conquest, for the goal of 
Christian settlement was to create something called Aragon. In short, 
in Aragon’s case, the expansion of a people (the majority of whom, 
by the way, were probably Basque) from a certain part of the Ibe- 
rian Pyrenees created an “Aragon” and an “Aragonese” people, and 
this creation was preordained, at least in the minds of some Aragonese 
scholars. Such a national history is even more important today in 
the politics of regional autonomy in post-Franco Spain; a region’s 
historical legitimacy stakes out claims to political autonomy. 

To demonstrate that this regional patriotism does affect Aragonese 
historiography, some examples from Aragonese scholarship will be 
offered. One example is the debate between Castilian and Aragonese 
scholars over who first conquered the city of Sigiienza, Alfonso of 
Aragon or Queen Urraca of Castile.? An even more striking example 
comes from the person called the greatest Aragonese historian after 
the Spanish Civil War, José Maria Lacarra, the great medievalist 
much cited in this work. Lacarra certainly perceived a linear devel- 
opment of the Aragonese people, which comes to light in his grand 
survey of Aragon in the Middle Ages. Here, Lacarra writes that an 
Aragonese personality was being formed in the ninth century.’ This 
is a bold statement, about which serious questions can be raised. It 


' For Catalans the Reconquista, as the bedrock of Castilian hegemony over the 
Peninsula, is a non-question. Their form of manifest identity concerns Catalan ex- 
pansion in the Mediterranean. 

The idea of the Reconquista and its not-too subtle implications of Castilian he- 
gemony still affect scholars today. In Alfonso VI, xi, Bernard Reilly writes: “Spain 
had to be imagined before it could be created, and one simply cannot credit that 
the tiny Pyrenean states of Navarra, Aragon, or Catalonia could have conceived 
such an imperial future of themselves.” Spain, of course, was already imagined during 
Alfonso VI’s reign as a geographical entity called Hispania. The dominance of Castile 
was not preordained by, or even accomplished, in Alfonso VI’s reign. Castilian he- 
gemony was as much the result of developments in the later Middle Ages or in 
the early modern era. 

* See chap. | on this point. 

* See Aragén, 23-25, where Lacarra describes the “Aragonese” personality of the 
ninth century. 
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is unlikely that the ninth-century people of the tiny mountain valleys 
of the Pyrenees that then made up Aragon knew that they had an 
Aragonese personality. Furthermore, Lacarra’s assertion of an Ara- 
gonese personality in the ninth century suggests—and not too subtly 
at that—that there exists a model for this personality, which can be 
traced over the centuries. In this assertion, Lacarra echoes Sanchez- 
Albornoz and his eternal Spaniard, or better said, eternal Castilian. 
If Lacarra’s reasoning is followed, then Alfonso the Battler, perhaps 
the greatest hero of medieval Aragon, is one more link in the chain 
of the “Aragonese personality.” Thus, whether he knew it or not, 
Alfonso was creating Aragon and the Aragonese. 

Despite the efforts by modern Spanish scholars to jettison such 
influences as, for example, overt Castilian nationalism, the various 
assumptions molded by the inveterate regional politics of Spain still 
affect scholarship. The result has been to leave unexplored or unac- 
counted for many important questions and problems of medieval 
Iberian history; this is true of Christian settlement on the Ebro fron- 
tier as well. Although twelfth-century Christian settlement along the 
Iberian frontier in such places as Aragon has been broadly sketched 
and assumed, this study has attempted to show that much work 
remains to be done. 

If this present work calls into question past biases affecting Aragonese 
studies, it also calls into question present methodologies used to inter- 
pret the Iberian frontier. Representative of a major interpretation of 
medieval Iberian social development held by many scholars, the idea 
of a feudalization of the Iberian Peninsula in the twelfth century 
does not hold for Alfonso’s Ebro. “Feudalization” means the seignorial 
domination of the countryside, manifesting itself legally in the judi- 
cial preeminence of the nobility. Economic domination is seen in the 
feudal control of lands and their peasant-serfs by great lords. ‘This 
view is at least partly Marxist, for this view contrasts the Islamic 
economic system based on taxes to the feudal Christian system based 
on obligatory renders.* In short, one system is something resembling 
capitalism (Islamic), called the tributary-mercantile system, while the 
other (Christian) is based on feudal modes of production and exploi- 
tation (forced renders from serfs). ‘This neo-Marxist interpretation 1s 


* Garcia de Cortazar, Sociedad rural, 61: “En Zaragoza y la suya y en algunas 
otras localidades aragonesas, el primer escenario del paso de una formacion econdmico, 
la tributaria, andalusi, a otra, la hispanocristiana feudal.” 
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not new to Iberian studies, fueling in part the debate over Islamic 
society in Valencia between Pierre Guichard on one side, and Rob- 
ert Burns and Mikel de Epalza on the other. Nor is it new to studies 
of the Aragonese frontier. Both Laliena Corbera and Corral Lafuente 
follow Garcia de Cortazar’s path in part in their studies. 

Even a cursory analysis of the primary sources of the Ebro dem- 
onstrates the weakness of applying this “feudal” view to the Ebro. 
There existed an independent group of property owners (often 
infanzons) holding land independently from the king or from the high 
nobility. Land was bought on an open land market, free from re- 
strictions by the great powers in the Ebro. These property holders 
were not manorial lords exacting feudal renders from their tenants. 
Rather they were landlords, receiving rent from a free peasantry, 
probably mostly Mudejar. Nor did great lords or the king exercise 
extensive judicial powers in the Ebro. A matter most vital to an 
agrarian society, disputes about land, was settled at the local level, 
without interference from the powers above. All these interpretations 
clash with the thesis of Aragon’s feudalization. 

The greatest weakness of this “feudal” interpretation of the Ebro’s 
Christian settlement is its inability to account for the complex inter- 
play between Islam and Christianity on the Ebro frontier. Instead it 
glibly dismisses this key aspect of Christian settlement by assuming 
that the economic “systems” of Iberian Christianity and Islam were 
too rigid or too different to absorb or to interact with each other. 
This is nonsense, for the institutions and culture of the twelfth- 
century Aragonese and Navarrese were not set in the sense that the 
“feudal” interpretation holds, nor were they unable to respond to 
the needs of conquest that victory in the Ebro created. In fact we 
know so little about early Aragonese culture that it is impossible to 
posit that it had some kind of fixed economy. There was both adap- 
tation and change, continuity and transformation, as Christian and 
Muslim met in the Ebro. In short the opposing schools of “continu- 
ity” and “discontinuity” into which the debate over the influence of 
Islam on Christian Iberia has been divided cannot explain fully the 
paradox of Christianity and Islam in the Ebro—both discontinuity 
and continuity existed as Muslim became Mudejar. 

If I am critical of other work on the Ebro, then the shortcomings 
of this study need to be admitted. This study has attempted to inves- 
tigate thoroughly the Aragonese settlement of the Ebro. Its coverage, 
however, 1s limited mainly to Zaragoza and Tudela. This is necessary 
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because of the primary sources, which are most plentiful for Zaragoza 
and Tudela and their areas. Consequently these places offer the best— 
and in some cases the only—opportunities to evaluate Christian settle- 
ment. The conclusions of this study are restricted to certain areas of 
the Ebro. Despite this limitation, it should also be noted that the two 
cities and their regions were the most important of the Ebro of 
Alfonso’s conquests. If nothing else, then my conclusions are well- 
grounded in the most important areas of the Ebro. In this way, it 
can be claimed that my work is indeed valuable for understanding 
Christian settlement in the Ebro. 

Nor does this study take into account changes after Alfonso’s reign 
that affected the Ebro. Murabitun advances after Alfonso’s defeat 
meant depopulation of Christians in the region, which meant that 
their settlement had to begin anew. This time the Templars would 
be major players, with effects on the Christian and Islamic Ebro still 
not fully accounted for. The Sanchez family no longer ruled Aragon; 
instead, the Catalan Ramon Berenguer IV did. His intentions and 
goals for the system of honores and tenencias have yet to be mapped 
out as well. In short, plenty of scholarly work remains on the Chris- 
tian Ebro of the twelfth century for historians who wish to take part. 
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